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PREFACE. 

In  the  present  Volume  I  have  attempted  to  present  to  the 
English  student  a  continuoua  and  fairly  complete  analysis  of 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
together  with  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  physical  basis  on  which  the 
theory  rests,  and  of  the  considerations  which  limit  its  practical 
application  to  natural  materials. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  impossible  to  exhaust  so  wide 
a  subject  within  the  limits  of  an  elementary  text-book,  and  my 
endeavonr  has  rather  been,  after  giving  a  very  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  properties  of  Strain  and  Stress,  considered  separ- 
ately and  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  to  indicate  to  the 
student  as  many  aa  possible  of  the  various  modes  of  further 
advance,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  without  difficulty 
any  of  the  more  specialised  memoirs,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
that  constitute  the  already  enormous  literature  of  Elasticity. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
materials  for  such  a  work  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  fully  studied  the  subject  for  themselves,  and  it  would  have 
been  largely  increased  had  I  undertaken  to  acknowledge  in  foot- 
notes the  sources  from  which  each  theorem  or  formula  was 
derived.  My  original  intention  was  to  complete  the  Volume  by 
a  Bibliographical  and  Historical  Chapter,  but  during  the  twenty- 
one  months  that  this  book  has  been  in  the  press  the  announce- 
ment of  the  late  Dr.  Todhunter's  great  work  on  the  history  of  the 
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subject,  and  ultimately  the  appearance  of  its  first  volume  under 
the  editorship  of  Prof,  K.  Pearson,  have  led  me  to  abandon  that 
design,  though  very  unwillingly.  Such  references  as  have  been 
inserted  are  intended  chiefly  as  guides  to  further  reading. 

A  portion  of  the  projected  scheme  has  however  been  retained 
as  Appendix  III.  (pages  162-168),  on  the  history  of  Hooke's  Law, 
and  this  perhaps  suffers  from  its  isolation.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  statements  and  remarks  contained  in  it 
refer  exclusively  to  its  subject,  and  not  at  all  to  the  general 
question  of  Green's  Theory  and  the  minimum  number  of  Elastic 
CoefBcients,  on  which  I  hold  the  orthodox  opinion,  though  I 
cannot  regard  the  matter  as  finally  closed  to  discussion. 

I  have  adopted  the  notation  of  Thomson  &  Tait's  "  Natural 
Philosophy "  for  Strain  and  Stress,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  theo- 
retical deficiencies,  partly  because  it  is  the  one  most  familiar  to 
English  readers,  and  partly  because  it  is  so  eminently  readable 
and  speakable.  I  am  inclined  person^ly  to  prefer  the  double- 
suffix  notation  on  all  other  accounts,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
following  system  as  the  most  generally  useful  (the  symbols  in 
parentheses  being  those  employed  in  the  present  work,  and  the 
suffixes  referring  to  the  generalised  coordinate  notation  of 
Chapter  V.)  :-Strain8,  ejj(e),  eJJ),  e^^).  s^^a),  s^{b),  8j,(c),  e,(e,), 
ea(ej).  ^3(63) ;  Rotations,  $^{0^),  0^(0^),  6^(0^ ;  Stresses  JV(j(P), 
^m<-^>'  V^^'  ^r,!iS).  T^^nT^^iU),  JV,(i\\),  N,iN,).  !^,iN^. 

I  fail  to  see  any  adequate  reason  for  modifying  the  established 
nomenclature  of  the  subject,  except  it  be  to  amplify  it  It  must 
be  owned  that  it  is  largely  Latin  in  origin,  but  that  very  fact  has 
its  historical  interest,  recalling  as  it  does  the  magnificent  series  of 
memoirs  produced  in  succession  by  the  great  French  mathema- 
ticians who  were  practically  the  creators  of  the  theory. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  record  my  obligations  to 
Professors  Sir  W.  Thomson,  P.  G.  Tait,  and  J.  J.  Thomson  for  the 


ready  kindness  with  which  they  assisted  me  in  the  moat  difficult 
portion  of  my  task  —the  revision  of  Chapter  1. — as  well  as  for 
their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  for  my  under- 
taking as  a  whole.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Professors  Alex. 
B.  W,  Kennedy  and  A.  G,  Greenhill  for  permission  to  make  free 
use  of  their  original  papers;  to  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  B.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington  College,  and  formerly  Scholar 
of  Trinity,  for  his  skill  and  care  in  photographing  Figures  37,  39, 
40,  41,  and  for  assistance  in  revising  some  of  the  proofs ;  and  to 
my  Publishers,  for  kindly  lending  me  the  blocks  of  Figures  63, 
64,  66. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  many 

errors  must  remain  undetected,  in  spite  of  every  care.    I  shall  be 

grateful  for  notice  of  any  such  that  my  readers  may  discover,  as 

well  as  for  suggestions  as  to  notation,  arrangement,  and  other 

matters  of  opinion. 

W.  J.  IBBETSON. 

Eastxbh  HotjSB, 
Caubridoe,  Starch  6lh,  18S7. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

;         —-■ 

Solid  Matter  as  it  really  ifi. 

1.]  Molecular  Structure  of  Matter.  To  superficial 
observation  matter  presents  innumerable  gradations  of  "  coarse- 
ness" or  "fineness"  of  structure,  from  the  obvious  "granularity" 
of  sandstone  and  other  rocks  to  the  apparently  perfect  "con- 
tinuity "  of  crystals,  jellies  and  liquids. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  these  terms  have 
a  purely  relative  application,  depending  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  smallest  constituent  portions  of  matter  which  are  perceptible 
to  our  senses  as  individually  distinct.  The  paper  upon  which 
these  words  are  printed  appears  to  the  eye  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniform  ;  but  under  a  microscope  of  even  moderate  power  it  is 
seen  to  be  really  a  more  or  less  compact  mass  of  tangled  linen 
threads.  If  a  ma-ss  of  sandstone  as  large  as  the  earth  could  he 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  each  of  its  parts  shrinking 
in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  possess  no  more  real  uniformity 
than  before,  yet  none  of  the  optical  means  at  our  disposal  would 
enable  us  to  detect  any  granularity  of  structure.  Similarly,  if 
a  pint  of  water,  or  a  glooe  of  glass  of  equal  volume,  could  be 
magnified  in  the  same  way  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  might  appear  to  as  vastly  more  coarse-grainetl 
in  structure  than  a  mass  of  sandstone  or  gravel  as  we  see  it  in 
Nature.  That  is  to  say,  the  smallest  constituents  which  we 
could  then  distinguish  from  one  another  might  be  larger  than 
the  crystals  in  the  sandstone,  or  even  than  the  pebbles  in  the 
gravel  (see  §  36,  below). 

2.]  We  have,  in  fact,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  all  kinds 
of  matter,  however  apparently  continuous,  are  ultimately  granular 
in  structure,  being  composed  of  very  minute  (but  not  infinitely 
small)  material  particles  or  molecules,  which  perform  incessant 
motions  so  long  as  the  matter  contains  any  heat ;  their  capacity 
for  relative  motion,  as  welt  as  their  size,  mass  and  closeness  of 
aggregation,  varying  considerably  in  difierent  kinds  of  matter. 

V 
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3.]  Intermolecular  Forces.  These  molecules  exert  upon 
one  another  mutual  forces,  bo  which  the  cohesiveness  of  matter  is 
due.  Of  their  miture  little  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
ex:cept  that  their  intensity  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  varies  within  very  wide  limits  for  different  kinds  of 
matter,  while,  if  the  molecules  be  artificially  separated  by 
appreciable  distances,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  their  existence 
by  the  most  delicate  instruments.*  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
we  are  justified  in  a,ssuming  their  sphere  of  action  to  be  exceed- 
ingly limited. 

i.]  Impressed  Forces.  The  molecules  are  also  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  external  "impressed"  or  "applied"  forces,  such  as 
Gravitation  and  other  natural  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

5.]  Natural  State.  When  matter  is  entirely  free  from  the 
action  of  such  external  forces,  it  is  said  to  be  in  it«  "  natural 
state."  This  term  does  not  imply  that  matter  is  ever  found,  or 
can  even  be  conceived  to  be  in  this  state  under  natural  con- 
ditions ;  but  that  in  this  state,  and  in  this  only,  it  may  be 
supposed  isolated  from  all  co-existing  matter,  so  that  all  the 
phenomena  it  presents  depend  only  on  its  individual  nature. 

6.]  Solid  Matter.  In  the  kind  of  matter  called  solid  each 
molecule  performs  small  vibrations  about  a  mean  position,  which, 
so  long  as  the  body  is  in  its  natural  state  and  maintained  at 
constant  temperature,  may  be  regarded  as  fixed.  Under  the 
same  conditions  the  vibrations  of  each  molecule  may  be  assumed 
strictly  periodic,  and  the  mean  value  of  the  amplitudes  of  the 
vibrations  of  any  considerable  number  of  molecules  may  be 
supposed  constant. 

7.]  Homogeneity  and  miiform  density.  If,  when  the 
matter  is  in  its  natural  state,  and  at  any  uniform  temperature, 
the  mean  positions  of  the  molecules  are  uniformly  distributed, 
and  if  their  masses  and  the  periods  and  mean  amplitudes  of  their 
vibrations  are  the  same  tiitoughout,  the  matter  is  said  to  be 
"  naturally  homogeneous." 

It  follows  that  a  closed  surface  of  given  volume,  but  of  any 
form,  whose  least  dimension  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  greatest  mean  distance  of  two  adjacent  molecules,  will,  if 
drawn  anywhere  within  the  substance  of  homogeneous  matter, 
always  include  the  same  number  of  molecules, — and  therefore  the 
same  tetal  mass.  The  mass  thus  enclosed  by  a  surface  of  unit 
volume  is  called  the  Density  of  the  matter,  in  any  given  system 
of  units. 

•  See,  howover,  Note  nt  end  of  volume. 
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8.]  A  Homogeneous  Solid  Body  is  a  continuous  portion 
of  homogeneous  solid  matter,  bounded  by  a  surface  consisting  of 
one  or  more  completely  closed  sheets,  each  of  which  has  at  every 
instant  a  definite  form  and  volume.  The  form  of  the  bounding 
surface,  and  the  volume  enclosed  by  it  (or  between  its  sheets)  in 
the  natural  state  of  the  body,  at  any  given  uniform  tem- 
perature, are  called  the  natural  form  and  volume  of  Vie  body  at 
the  given  temperature.  The  relative  arrangement  of  the  mean 
positions  of  the  molecules  under  the  same  conditions  will  be 
called  the  natural  configuration  of  the  moleeules  at  the  given 
temperature. 

9.]  We  have  seen  in  §  3  that  the  only  property  which  we 
can  ascribe  with  certainty  to  the  intermolecular  forces  is  that 
they  depend  in  some  way  on  the  molecular  configuration;  the 
law  of  dependence  varying  for  different  kinds  of  matter.  Since, 
however,  when  the  body  is  free  from  the  action  of  external 
forces,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  their  being  affected  by  any 
other  consideration,  we  shall  asau/me  that,  in  the  natural  state, 
they  depend  solely  on  the  configuration  of  the  molecules,  and  on 
the  temperature. 

It  is '  obvious  that  the  form  and  volume  of  the  bounding 
surface,  which  is  merely  the  envelope  of  the  external  layer  oi 
molecules,  must  in  all  states  of  the  body  depend  solely  and 
entirely  on  the  molecular  configuration. 

10.]  Definition  of  Strain.  Any  departure  from  the  natural 
configuration  is  called  a  Strain.  Thus  a  Strain  may  be  defined 
as  any  change  in  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  mean 
positions  of  the  molecules  from  that  which  is  natural  to  the  body 
at  the  given  temperature. 

11.]  Elastic  Properties.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that 
all  solid  bodies  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  properties 
included  under  the  title  of  Elasticity.  These  may  be  summed 
up,  in  general  terms,  as  follows  :— 

(i.)  The  natural  form  and  volume  of  the  body  (and  therefore 
also  the  natural  configuration  of  the  molecules)  are  always  the 
same  when  the  body  is  at  the  same  uniform  temperature,  through 
whatever  cycles  of  gradual  changes  of  temperature  {within 
certain  limite)  the  body  may  be  brought,  so  long  as  it  ia  not 
suhjected  to  external  force. 

(ii.)  Hence  it  has  a  perfectly  definite  and  characteristic 
natur^  or  "unstrained"  configuration  at  each  temperature 
toithin  these  limits,  which  cannot  be  altered,  while  tne  tem- 
perature remains  the  same,  except  by  the  application  of  external 
force. 
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Or,  in  other  words,  it  always  requires  the  application  of 
external  force  to  produce  strain. 

(Hi.)  Given  the  type  of  the  external  forces  applied,  the 
greater  they  are  the  greater  will  be  the  strain  produced ;  and, 
conversely,  the  greater  the  strain  to  be  produced,  the  greater  the 
external  forces  which  must  be  applied. 

(iv.)  If  the  applied  forces  and  the  consequent  strain  be  con- 
fined within  certain  limitt,  the  body  offers  continuous  resistance 
to  the  strain,  so  that  it  requires  the  continued  exertion  of  external 
force  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  given  state  of  strain;  and  when 
this  force  is  removed  the  body  tends  to  return  to  its  natural  state 
at  its  ultimate  temperature. 

12.]  Limits  of  Elasticity.  All  these  elastic  properties  are 
exhibited  in  very  different  degrees,  and  subject  to  many  limita- 
tions, by  different  classes  of  natural  solids. 

Short  of  the  strain  required  to  produce  absolute  rupture 
(called  the  proof-strain  of  the  material)  there  is  always  a  limit  to 
the  elasticity  of  every  natural  substance.  So  long  as  the  applied 
forces  are  such  as  to  produce  a  strain  well  within  this  limit  the 
resistance  increases  steadily  with  the  strain,  while  it  always 
requires  sensibly  the  same  force  to  maintain  thn  same  strain  at 
the  same  temperature ;  and  on  the  removal  of  this  force  the  body 
returns  to  a  state  sensibly  identical  with  ita  natural  state. 

When,  however,  the  strain  exceeds  the  elastic  limits  of  the 
material  the  properties  of  the  body  undergo  a  marked  change, 
and  it  passes  into  what  is  known  as  the  ductile  state.  In  this 
condition  the  resistance  still  increa.ses  with  the  strain,  but  much 
less  rapidly  than  before  the  limit  was  passed,  and  the  tendency 
to  return  towards  the  natural  state  is  much  diminished,  so  that, 
when  the  external  force  is  removed,  the  body  is  found  to  have 
acquired  a  "set"  or  pe^-manevi  finiiv. 

13.]  Ductility  and  Brlttleness.  Those  materials  whose 
elastic  limit  is  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  point 
of  rupture,  and  whose  state  of  ductility  therefore  has  a  distinct 
range,  are  called  ductile,  malleable,  or  plastic.  To  this  class 
belong  mast  of  the  natural  metals,  &>f  well  as  steel  gradually 
cooled. 

Thus  under  the  enormous  pressures  applied  in  the  Mint,  the 
density  of  gold  is  permanently  altered  from  19'2-58  to  193G7,and 
that  of  copper  from  8'53.5  to  8-916. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  class  are  various  soft  solids  (of  which 
putty  or  tallow  may  be  taken  as  a  familiar  example)  whose 
elasticity  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  which  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  wholly  ductile. 
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On  the  other  hand,  crystalline  bodies,  glass  (when  cold),  jellies, 
and  steel  suddenly  chilled  from  a  red  heat  have  extremely  little 
ductility,  so  that,  practically,  hreakage  ia  the  first  intimation  we 
receive  of  having  reached  the  elastic  limits.  Such  materials 
are  called  brittle. 

The  two  classes,  however,  are  not  separated  by  any  hard  and 
fa.^t  line,  the  various  gradations  of  tempered  steel,  for  example, 
forming  a  series  of  connecting  links. 

14.]  Elasticities  of  Shape  and  Bulk.  The  elastic  resist- 
ances of  a  solid  may  be  roughly  divided  into  resistances  to 
Distortion,  Expansion,  and  Compression  respectively. 

The  limits  of  these  are  often  very  different  in  the  same  solid, 
the  first  having  generally  a  very  small  range. 

15.]  Tempering.  The  reason  for  the  limitation  imposed 
in  §  11  (i.)  on  the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  body  may 
be  supposed  subjected,  is  that,  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  of 
temperature,  many  substances,  and  notably  metals  and  glass,  may 
be  entirely  altered  in  all  their  elastic  properties. 

The  brittleness  of  glaas  (Prince  Rupert's  drops)  and  of  steel 
(glass-hard  steel)  when  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  chilled  in 
water  ia  proverbial.  But  gla'js  may  be  "  toughened  "  by  gradual 
cooling  in  hot  oil,  and  steel  by  gradual  and  cautious  reheating 
may  acquire  a  vast  number  of  degrees  of  "  temper"  intermediate 
between  brittleness  and  ductility.  All  these  diiferent  qualities  of 
steel  must  be  regarded  as  distinct  materials,  none  of  whose  elastic 
properties  are  absolutely  identical 

The  change  produced  in  a  metal  by  temijering  is  obviously 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  straining  it  beyond  its  elastic 
limits ;  and  some  very  striking  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
way  of  tempering  wires  by  giving  them  a,  permanent  strain. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bottomley  has  shown  that  the  tensile  strength  of  soft- 
iron  wire  may  be  increased  more  than  25  per  cent,  by  prolonged 
tension ;  while  Messrs.  A.  &  T.  Gray  find  that  the  power  of  copper 
wire  to  resist  twisting  about  its  axis  may  be  reduced  to  ^  of  its 
natural  value  by  giving  it  a  permanent  twist. 

16.1  Viscosity  and  Fatigue.  Besides  the  above  well- 
known  restrictions,  two  remarkable  irregularities  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  uie  elasticity  of  metals, 
strained  within  their  elastic  limits,  which  are  probably  common 
to  all  natural  solids. 

In  the  first  place  the  resistance  to  strain  is  found  to  vary  with 
the  rate  at  which  the  strain  is  imposed. 

This  proves  Ihe  existence  of  a  property  of  solid  matter 
analogous  to  the  "  viscosity "  of  fiuids,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
latter  oppose  to  change  of  shape  a  resistance  proportional  to  the 
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rapidity  of  the  change.  The  law  by  which  the  increase  of  resist- 
ance in  the  case  of  solids  depends  on  the  increase  of  the  rate  of 
straining  is  certainly  not  so  simple,  but  the  analogy  justifies  the 
application  of  the  t«rm  solid  viscosity  to  this  property. 

Secondly,  it  was  found  that  wires  which  had  been  frequently 
and  recently  strained,  well  within  their  elastic  limits,  exhibited 
less  marked  tendency  to  elastic  recovery,  and  much  greater 
viscosity  than  when  they  had  been  left  at  rest  in  the  natural 
state  for  some  days  before  the  experiment. 

This  result  shows  that  the  elastic  properties  of  a  natural  solid 
may  suffer  diminution  or  Fatigue  by  frequent  exercise,  and  that 
these  properties  may  be  more  or  less  fully  restored  by  repose. 

17.]  All  these  limitations  and  imperfections  in  the  Elasticity 
of  natural  solids  present  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  analytical  theory ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  first  approxima- 
tion they  must  he  eliminated. 

If  we  class  the  more  or  less  "imperfectly  elastic"  substances, 
which  we  find  in  nature,  according  to  the  range  of  their  elasticity 
and  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  they  exhibit  ita  character- 
istic properties  within  these  limits,  they  are  seen  to  form  an 
ascending  scale  suggesting  an  ideal  summit  which  is  never  actually 
reached  va  nature,  but  only  more  or  leas  closely  approximated  to 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

This  ideal,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  the  subject  of  our  investi- 
gations, we  define  as  a  Perfectly  Elastic  Solid. 


Real  Matter  with  ideally  perfect  Elasticity. 

18.]  A  Perfectly  Elastic  Solid  b  characterized  by  the 
following  properties  up  to  the  point  of  breakage : — 

(i.)  In  its  natural  state  at  any  temperature  the  molecular 
configuration,  together  with  the  form  and  volume  of  the  bounding 
surface,  are  perfectly  definite,  and  characteristic  of  that  tempera- 
ture. 

(■ii.)  If  the  temperature  (supposed  always  uniform  through- 
out the  body)  be  changed,  the  solid  passes  continuously  to  the 
natural  state  for  the  new  temperature,  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states  natural  to  the  intermediate  temperatures. 

(iii.)  It  requires  the  application  of  external  force  to  produce 
a  strain  at  any  temperature ;  and  it  requires  the  continued 
application  of  the  same  force  (or  system  of  forces)  to  maintain 
the  strain. 

(iu.)  It  always  requires  the  same  force  (or  system  of  forces) 
to  maintain  the  same  strain  at  the  same  temperature,  through 
whatever  intermediate  states  of  temperature  and  strain  it  may 
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have  been  brought  to  the  given  state,  and  at  wliatever  rate  these 
intermediate  changes  may  nave  been  parsed  through. 

(v.)  When  all  external  forces  are  removed  it  returns  to  its 
natural  configuration  for  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  left, 

19.]  Approximation  of  natural  solida  to  Perfect  Elae- 
ticity.  Under  very  small  strains  which  do  not  approach  the 
Elastic  Limits  of  the  material ;  produced  so  gradually  and 
maintained  for  so  short  a  time  as  never  to  call  Viscosity  into 
play,  or  to  produce  Elastic  Fatigue;  and  subject  to  changes  of 
temperature  too  limited  and  gradual  to  impart  a  Temper:  the 
metals,  crystals,  glass,  jellies,  indiarubber,  etc,  may  all  be  said  to 
have  approximately  perfect  elasticity,  as  defined  in  the  last  article. 

20.]  Intrinsic  Energy  in  the  Natural  State.  Assuming, 
as  -we  shall  do  throughout,  that  the  body  is  free  from  sJl 
influences  due  to  electrification,  magnetisation,  etc.,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  energy  possessed  by  it  in  its  natural  state,  at  any  given 
temperature,  must  consist  of  two  parts : — 

(i.)  The  intrinsic  potential  energy,  due  to  the  configuration 
of  tiie  mean  positions  of  the  molecules  under  the  intermolecular 
forces ;  and 

(ii.)  The  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  mole- 
cules about  these  mean  positions. 

The  intermolecular  forces  being  supposed  governed  by  fixed 
laws  which,  in  a  given  body  in  its  natural  state,  depends  solely 
{§  9)  on  the  configuration  and  temperature,  it  follows  that  the 
potential  energy  in  the  natural  state  also  depends  only  on  the 
configuration  and  temperature.  But  by  §  18  (i.),  the  natural 
configuration  depends  only  on  the  temperature.  Hence  we  may 
state,  in  mathematical  langiiage,  that,  in  the  natural  state,  toe 
•potential  energy  is  a  fvmction  of  the  temperature  only.  Again, 
according  to  the  most  modern  theory  of  gases,  the  kinetic  energy 
due  to  the  motion  of  their  molecules  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  absolute  temperature.  The  relation  is  prol»bly  not  so 
simple  in  the  case  of  elastic  solids,  but  we  are  justified  in 
assuming,  bb  in  the  theory  of  Thermodynamics,  that  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules  is  some  function  of  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, so  that  neither  can  be  altered  without  altering  the 
other;  the  form  of  the  relation  being  such  that  both  Increase 
or  diminish  together. 

21.]  Stability  of  the  Natural  State.  According  to  g  18 
(ill.,  iv.)  it  requires  the  application  of  external  force  to  disturb 
the  body  from  a  given  natural  state,  and  to  hold  it  in  any  given 
state  of  strain,  the  temperature  remaining  unchanged:  and 
when  the  force  is  removed,  the  bodv  returns  to  the  state 
from  which  it  was  disturbed.     Hence  tlie  natural  configuration 
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at  each  temperature  is  one  of  etable  equilihriv/m  for  straining 
disturbances  without  change  of  temperature.  And  since,  by 
the  hist  Article,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  is  the 
same  in  every  state  at  the  same  temperature,  it  follows  by 
a  well-known  theorem  in  Statics,  that  the  natural  con6gura- 
tion  at  each  temperature  is  such  that  the  potential  energy 
has  its  least  possible  value  for  that  temperature  under  the 
given  law  of  intermolecular  force. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  body  be  strained  in  any  manner, 
while  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  the  potential  energy  will 
be  increased.  And  since  in  thin  case  the  kinetic  energy  remains 
constant,  the  increaae  of  potential  energy  ia  Tiecemaruy  equal  to 
the  work  done  mi  tfie  body  by  the  extei'ntd  forces  in  producing 
the  strain. 

If  now,  the  temperature  still  being  maintained  constant,  the 
body  be  allowed  to  work  against  the  external  forces,  it  will,  in 
returning  to  its  natural  state,  lose  all  the  additional  potential 
energy  which  it  acquired  by  the  strain.  This  then  must  be  the 
exact  measure  of  the  work  done  by  it  against  the  external  forces, 
which  is  thus  equal  and  opposite  to  the  work  done  upon  it  by 
them  in  producing  the  strain. 

This  result  may  obviously  be  extended  to  a  body  starting 
from  equilibrium  in  any  given  state  of  strain,  and  passing,  at 
constant  temperature,  through  any  cycles  of  strain  back  again  to 
its  initial  state,  the  total  sum  of  work  done  on  or  by  the  body 
being  identically  zero. 

Thxa  a  perfectly  elastic  body  maintained  at  constant  tempera- 
ture forms  with  any  system  of  external  straining  forces  a 
perfectly  conservative  system,  the  excess  of  the  body  s  potential 
energy  over  that  natural  to  the  temperature  being  a  function 
only  of  the  strain  and  of  the  temperature,  and  vanishing  witli. 
the  strain. 

22.]  Temperature  t^eo  to  vary.  In  general,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  left  free  to  vary,  energy  communi- 
cated to  the  body,  either  in  tbe  form  of  heat  or  ot  mechanical 
work  done  by  external  forces,  will  be  distributed  in  both  forms. 

Thus,  the  primary  effect  of  the  addition  of  heat  is  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  increase  the  molecular 
kinetic  energy.  But,  since  no  external  forces  are  applied,  we 
know  by  g  18  (ii.)  that  the  configuration  of  the  molecules  must 
change  to  that  natural  to  the  new  temperature. 

Hence,  if  the  law  of  intermolecular  force  be  such  that  the 
potential  energy  of  the  natural  configuration  increases  with  the 
rise  of  temperature,  some  of  the  heat  will  be  expended  in  produc- 
ing this  increase,  so  that  the  resultant  rise  of  temperature  will  be 
that  due  to  an  increase  of  kinetic  energy  less  than  the  full 
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energy-equivalent  of  the  added  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  natural  potential  energy  diminLshen  with  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, the  effect  of  adding  Heat  will  be  to  convert  some  of  it  into 
kinetic,  and  the  resultant  rise  of  temperature  will  be  in  excess. 

Again,  if  mechanical  work  be  done  on  the  body  by  external 
forces,  so  an  to  produce  a  strain,  the  mode  of  the  molecular 
vibrations  (which  must  depend  upon  the  configuration)  may  be 
altered,  and  consequently  the  kinetic  energy  and  the  temperature 
may  suffer  change.  Here  a£;ain  the  increase  of  potential  energy 
due  to  the  strain  will  not  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  in  straining  the  body. 

23.]  Dissipation  of  Energy.  The  availability  of  heat  for 
conversion  into  mechanical  work,  or  potential  energy,  depends 
entirely  on  its  distribution  as  to  temperature.  Every  reversible 
conversion  of  mechanical  work  into  heat  is  accompanied  by  the 
removal  of  a  proportional  quantity  of  heat  from  a  body  or 
portions  of  a  body  at  a  lower  temperature  to  a  body  or  portions 
of  the  same  body  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  if  the  distribu- 
tion so  produced  could  he  maintained  indefinitely,  the  process 
could  at  any  time  be  reversed  without  the  addition  or  removal  of 
heat  from  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  work  done  by  the  body  in 
recovering  its  original  thermal  and  mechanical  state  being  pre- 
cisely equal  to  that  done  on  it  by  external  forces  in  producing 
the  first  change  of  state. 

But,  under  i^tural  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain,  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  temperature 
without  constantly  supplying  heat  to  some  portions  of  the  surface, 
and  constantly  removing  it  from  others.  Ii  the  body  be  supposed 
guarded  from  loss  or  gain  of  heat  by  radiation,  the  process  of 
gradual  conduction  is  constantly  tending  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature throughout  its  mass,  and  thus  to  dissipate  its  intrinsic 
energy  for  mechanical  purposes,  by  rendering  its  heat  unavailable 
for  reconversion  into  potential  energy  or  mechanical  work. 

Now,  by  §  22,  Strain  produces  a  change  of  temperature  which 
varies  with  the  strain ;  hence  a  non-uniform  straining  of  the 
body  will  produce  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  temperature, 
and  consequently  the  energy  of  a  body  so  strained  will  be  liable 
to  dissipation  by  means  of  conduction. 

24.]  OonditiODS  for  a  Ck>nBervatiye  System.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  a  perfectly  elastic  solid  may  form  with  external 
mechanical  forces  a  perfectly  conservative  system,  we  must 
assume  one  of  two  conditions :  either 

(i.)  That  the  body  is  perfectly  guarded  from  loss  or  gain  of 
heat  by  radiation  or  surface-conduction,  and  that  all  the  stages  of 
strain  and  recovery  are  passed  through  so  rapidly  aa  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  dissipation  by  conduction  in  its  interior ;  or 
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{ii.)  That  the  straining  is  bo  gradually  performed,  that  heat 
may  be  constantly  communicated  to  or  taken  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  by  suitable  means,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  every  portion  uniformly  at  the  initial  temperature. 

25,]  The  two  cases  are  perhaps  of  equal  practical  importance, 
and  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  interesting  theoretically,  but 
the  relations  between  temperature,  kinetic  energy,  and  inter- 
molecular  force  are  at  present  so  hopelessly  ol^ure  that  but 
little  can  be  done  towards  its  development.* 

It  may  be  observed  that,  even  if  conditions  (i.)  were  exactly 
fulfilled,  a  natural  solid  would  still  be  found  to  dissipate  energy 
irrecoverably  by  reason  of  its  viscosity ;  (see  the  second  condition 
of  §  19). 

26.]  Theory  Adopted.  To  simplify  our  theory,  and  elim- 
inate as  many  unknown  physical  relations  a'i  possible,  we  shall 
assume  that  the  conditions  of  g  24  (ii.)  are  always  satisfied.  We 
may  observe  that  all  the  conditions  of  g  19  will  be  satisfied  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  strain  be  small ;  so  that  results  obtained 
for  small  strains  on  this  assumption  will  be  very  approximately 
true  for  many  natural  solids. 

The  body  is  then  to  be  supposed  always  maintained  at  one 
constant  temperature,  uniform  throughout,  and  thus  the  results 
of  g  21  may  be  accepted  as  rigorously  true. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  will  be  constant,  and  so 
also  will  the  natunu  potential  energy,  or  that  possessed  by  the 
body  when  free  from  strain. 

27.]  Enei^y  of  the  Strain.  Since  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  Strain  and  its  effects,  we  leave  these  constant  terms  in 
the  energy  of  the  strained  body  altogether  out  of  account ;  and 
it  is  the  excess  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  body  over 
its  potential  energy  in  the  natural  state  which  we  shall  in  future 
refer  to  indifierently  as  the  Potential  Energy  of  or  due  to  the 
Strain  or  of  the  strained  body,  or,  more  briefly,  as  the  Energy  of 
the  Strain. 

By  g  21,  the  Energy  of  the  Strain  is  in  all  cases  equal  to 
the  mechanical  work  done  on  the  body  by  the  external  forces  in 
producing  the  strain. 

Now,  by  g  18  (iv.),  the  same  system  of  external  forces, 
applied  to  the  body  in  its  natural  state,  invariably  produces 
the  same  strain.  Hence,  if  the  strain  be  given,  the  lorces  to 
be  applied,  and  also  the  displacements  of  their  points  of  applica- 
tion are  fully  specified. 

Thus  the  Energy  of  a  given  Strain,  being  equal  to  the  work 
done  in  producing  it,  is  completely  determined  when  the  strain 

*  See  Sir  W.  Thonwon's  Rtprinted  Paperi,  Volume  I.,  pagM  SS3-313. 
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is  specified ; '  or,  in  mathematical  language,  ie  a  funcHon  solely  of 
the  given  drain,  and  ahaolutely  independe^  of  any  intermediate 
states  of  strain  through  which  the  body  may  have  been  brought 

28.]  Stress  defined.  The  effect  of  Strain,  or  change  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  molecules,  is  to  call  into  play  Stress,  or 
change  in  the  mutual  forces  between  the  molecules. 

In  the  natural  state,  the  molecules  form  a  system  of  bodies 
performing  small  oscillations  about  mean  positions  under  purely 
mutual  forces.  It  follows,  not  only  that  the  resultant  of  all  these 
mutual  forces  acting  within  the  body  is  identically  zero,  but  also 
that  it  all  the  molecules  were  placed  at  rest  in  their  mean 
positions,  ,the  resultant  of  the  intermolecular  forces  acting  on 
any  one  molecule  would  be  identically  zero. 

The  system  of  intermolecular  forces  in  the  natural  state 
must  therefore  be  regarded,  whether  with  reference  to  individual 
molecules  or  to  the  body  as  a  whole,  as  an  equilibrating  system. 

29,]  Similarly,  when  the  body  ia  held  in  equihbrium  in  a 
given  state  of  strain  by  suitable  applied  forces,  the  intermolecular 
lorcea — altered  from  their  natural  values  by  the  change  of 
configuration,  but  still  purely  mutual — together  with  all  the 
applied  forces  on  the  several  molecules  must  form  an  equili- 
brating system  on  the  body  as  a  whole.  And  the  altered  inter- 
molecular forces  on  any  individual  molecule,  together  with  the 
applied  force  on  that  molecule,  likewise  form  an  equilibrating 
system. 

Now  the  altered  intermolecular  forces,  being  still  purely 
mutual,  must,  as  before,  have  by  themselves  a  null  or  zero  effect 
on  the  body  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  follows  that  any  system  of 
applied  forces  capable  of  holding  an  elastic  body  in  equilibrium 
in  a  given  state  of  strain  must  be  such  that  its  component 
forces,  acting  at  the  points  to  which  the  strain  has  displaced 
their  original  points  of  application,  form  by  themselves  an 
equilibrating  system. 

30.]  Defining  then,  in  accordance  with  g  28,  the  stress  between 
two  molecules  as  the  change  in  their  imUiud  action  due  to  the 
change  in  their  relative  position,  we  see  that  the  effects  of 
applying  any  system  of  forces  to  an  elastic  solid  are : — 

(i.)  To  produce  such  a  strain  that  the  external  forces  acting 
on  the  molecules  in  their  new  positions  shall  satisfy  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  an  equilibrating  system,  such  as  would  hold  the 
body  in  equilibrium  if  the  molecules  were  to  become  rigidly 
connected  in  their  new  positions ;  and 

(ii.)  In  so  doing,  to  call  into  play  stresses  between  the 
molecules,  such  that  the  resultant  force  on  any  one  molecule 
due  to  stress  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  applied  force.  The 
stresses,  therefore,  always   resist   further   strain,  and   on  any 
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relaxation  of  the  applied  forces  tend  to  restore  the  body  to 
ita  natural  state,  diminishing  continuously  as  the  potential 
energy  of  the  strain  ia  expended  in  the  process,  ana  finally 
vanishing  together  with  the  strain, 

31.]  Work  done  by  Stress.  Since  the  stress  on  each 
molecifle  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to  the  applied  force,  while 
the  displacement  of  tneir  common  point  of  application  is  neces- 
sarily the  same,  it  follows  that  all  work  done  by  the  applied 
forces  may  be  reckoned  as  work  done  agavrmt  the  stresses,  and 
viue  verad. 

Thus,  in  passing  from  a  state  of  strain  in  which  the  potential 
energy  (§  27)  is  W,  to  a  second  state  in  which  it  is  increa.sed  to 
W+SW,  the  work  done  on  the  body  by  the  applied  forces  in 
opposition  to  the  stresses  is  5W";  while,  if  the  stresses  be  allowed 
to  restore  the  body  to  its  original  state,  they  will  do  work  SW 
against  the  apjjlied  forces. 

3^.]  Strain- Coordinates.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  changes 
in  the  relative  configuration  of  the  molecules  may  be  represented 
by  variations  of  a  certain  number  of  independent  coordinates  6, 
^,  X,  ■>/'.■  ■■■  the  word  being  used  in  its  generalised  Lagrangian  sense. 

Then,  since  the  Potential  Energy  of  the  strain  depends  only 
on  these  changes,  it  must  be  capable  of  being  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  strain-coordinates. 

Similarly,  if  V  be  the  mutual  potential  energy  of  any  two 
molecules,  due  to  the  stresses  they  exert  upon  one  another,  V 
must  he  a  function  of  the  differences  between  the  actual  values 
of  $,  0,...,  defining  their  relative  positions,  and  their  initial 
values  in  the  natural  state. 

If  then  SVhe  the  small  increase  of  V  due  to  a  small  increase 

of  strain,  which  changes  6,  <j>,...,  to  6+6Q,  <p-\-S<p ,  we  must 

have  • 

Now,  if  W  be  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  whole  body,  it 
is  obviou.s  that  W=J£2(K),  the  summation  being  taken  twice 
through  all  the  molecules. 

Hence 


3i^  "  ■■  J 

But  if  9.  *,  X,  "*,...  be  the  stresses  respectively  resisting 
increase  of  the  relative  coordinates  B,  <t>,  x>  V''---  ^^  ^^V  '^^^  P^' 

*  The  symbol  3  is  used  throughout  this  work  to  denote  partial  differenti- 
ation ;  d  being  reserved  eicluaively  (or  total  differentiation.    The  usual  flui- 
'  n  Ib  also  frequently  employed  fur  [tartial  difTtrentiation  at  to  tinif. 
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of  molecules,  the  work  done  against  streas  in  producing  a  small 
increase  of  strain  in  the  relative  positions  of  that  pair  is 

{e.SS  +  *.S^  +  X.8x4 |. 

Hence  the  whole  work  done  on  the  body  against  stre-ss  is 

i22fe.5*l  +  *.S^  +  X.8x  + }=SH',  by  §31. 

Thus  it  follows  that 

e^dV/dO;  *  =  3F/3<^;  

33.]  Simple  Strains.  A  strain  which  consists  in  the 
variation  of  only  one  of  the  coordinates,  such  as  d,  is  called  a 
■Simple  Strain  of  the  type  defined  by  $.  Similarly,  0  is  called 
the  simple  stress  of  the  same  type.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  strain 
we  have  evidently 

T=  fode, 

"p 

s, 
dg  being  the  value  of  6  in  the  natural  state  for  the  pair  of  mole- 
cules to  which  V  belongs, 

A  complex  strain,  in  which  more  than  one  of  the  cotjrdinates 
suffer  change,  is  said  to  be  compounded  of,  or  to  have  for  its 
components,  the  simple  .strains 


Two  complex  strains  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  type  when 
their  simple  components  differ  only  by  a  constant  factor.  Thus, 
if  the  first  strain  changes  the  coordinates  to  $i,  0i,  Xi----.  "nd  the 
second  to  d^,  0^,  Xi'--'  ^^^  conditions  that  they  may  be  of  the 
same  type  are 

C^-^B     ■/'a-'^o     X,-Xo     

34.]  Summary.  We  have  now  shown  that  if  a  perfectly 
elastic  homogeneous  solid  body  be  strained  by  external  forces, 
while  always  maintained  at  the  same  temperature — 

(i.)  The  potential  energy  of  the  strain  will  always  be  equal  to 
W,  the  work  done  by  the  external  forces  in  producing  the  strain. 

(ii.)  The  strain  calls  into  play  internal  elastic  forces  or 
Stresses,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  purely  mutual  reactions 
between  the  molecules ;  the  stresses  between  any  pair  of  mole- 
cules having  for  their  potential  the  mutual  potential  energy  of 
the  pair,  and  consequently  tending  to  re.sist  further  strain  and  to 
restore  the  body  to  its  natural  state;  while  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  on  any  one  molecule  due  to  stress  is  always  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  applied  force. 
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(Hi.)  The  potential  enei^  and  the  stresses  are  functions 
solely  of  the  actually  existing  state  of  strain,  and  absolutely 
independent  of  all  intermediate  states  through  which  the  body 
may  have  been  brought. 

(iv.)  Aa  the  estemal  forces  are  relaxed,  the  stresses  experience 
leas  and  less  opposition,  so  that  they  diminish  continually  as 
they  restore  the  body  to  its  natural  state,  expending  on  that 
process  precisely  the  amount  W  of  work  wluch  was  done  t^^nst 
them  in  straining  the  body,  and  finally  vanishing  wim  the 
strain. 

(v.)  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  molecules  are  in  motion 
under  external  forces  the  effective  force  to  which  the  motion 
of  the  TTiean  poaition  of  any  molecule  in  the  direction  opposed 
to  the  stress  is  due,  together  with  the  resultant  stress  on  that 
molecule,  is  equal  to  the  applied  force. 

Ideal  CoNTiifuoua  Matter  with  Perfect  Elasticity. 

35.]  Difficulty  of  ftirther  developing  the  Theory.  We 
have  thus  deduced,  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  proper- 
ties of  matter,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  a  perfectly  elastic  solid.  In  order  to  develop  our  Theory 
analytically,  we  must  be  able  to  follow  the  movements  of  each 
molecule  throughout  the  strain,  and  to  discover  all  the  mechanical 
conditions  to  which  it  individually  is  subjected. 

For  this  purpose  we  require  to  know  the  absolute  mass  and 
dimensions  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  under  consideration ;  the 
law  of  distribution  of  their  mean  positions  in  the  natural  state ; 
the  law  of  intermolecular  force^ — ^tne  manner  in  which  it  depends 
upon,  and  varies  with,  both  the  configuration  and  the  tempera- 
ture ;  the  limits  of  its  sphere  of  action ;  and,  lastly,  the  connection 
between  mean  configuration,  period  and  amplitude  of  vibration 
and  the  temperature. 

36.]  Unfortunately,  on  almost  all  these  points,  our  ignorance 
is  at  present  absolute ;  and  where  we  have  any  means  of  forming 
an  opinion,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  so  vague  as  to  be  value- 
less for  our  purpose. 

For  instance,  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  molecules  the  latest 
conclusions  of  science  are  summarised  as  follows  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  * : — 

"  The  four  lines  of  argument  which  I  have  now  indicated  lead 
all  to  substantially  the  same  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  mole- 
cular structure.  Jointly  they  establish,  with  what  wc  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  the  conclusion  that, 
in  any  ordinary  liquid,  transparent  solid,  or  seemingly  opaque 

*  Lecture  on  the  Size  of  Atoms,  Royal  Inntitution,  Febniiirv-  3,  1883. 
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solid,  the  mean  distance  between  the  centres  of  contiguous  mole- 
cules is  less  than  the  five-millionth  and  greater  than  the  thousand- 
millionth  of  a  centimetre. 

"  To  form  some  conception  of  the  degree  of  coarse-grainedneas 
indicated  by  this  conclusion,  imagine  a  globe  of  water  or  glass,  as 
large  as  a  football  (or  say  a  globe  of  sixteen  centimetres  diameter), 
to  be  magnified  up  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  constituent  mole- 
cule being  mt^mfied  in  the  same  proportion.  The  magnified 
structure  would  be  more  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  smaU  shot, 
but  probably  less  coarse-grained  than  a  heap  of  foot-balls." 

S7.]  Boscovitch's  Theory.  As  to  the  law  of  intermolec- 
ular  force,  we  are  in  still  more  complete  ignorance. 

The  most  natural  assumption  is  that  the  action  between  any 
two  molecules  is  reducible  to  a  single  force  acting  between  their 
centres  of  mass,  and  varying  only  with  the  distance  between 
these  points.  This  theory  is  always  referred  to  as  Boscovitch's, 
after  the  Jesuit  Father  who  first  formally  stated  it.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  earlier  workers  in  Elasticity,  who  drew  from 
it  deductions  leading  to  a  simple  and  consistent  theory,  which 
however,  was  unable  to  hear  the  light  of  ej^eriment.  It  was 
first  disproved  by  Stokes,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
absurdity  by  all  living  physicists  of  any  eminence  (see  §  208, 
below). 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  however  quite  recently  shown* 
that  the  points  in  this  theory  which  have  nad  to  be  rejected  are 
not  legitimate  deductions  from  Boscovitch's  principle. 

38.]  As  to  the  greatest  distance  at  which  the  intermolecular 
forces  are  appreciable,  Cauchy  deduced  from  his  Theory  of  the 
Dispersion  ot  Light  that  it  must  be  comparable  with  the  length 
of  a  luminous  wave — the  mean  value  of  which  may  be  taken  as 
about  one  fifty-thousandth  of  a  centimetre;  and,  although  his 
theory  wss  based  upon  BMCOvitch'a  hypothesis,  yet  this  result 
seems  to  hold  good. 

Here  we  practically  reach  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  solid 
matter.+ 

3d.]  Oonventional  Theory  substituted.  Our  ignorance 
of  its  intimate  dynamical  properties  placing  it  out  of  our  power 
to  deal  analytically  with  matter  as  it  really  is,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  substitute  a  hypothetical  substance  which  will  lend 
itself  to  mathematical  treatment :  attributing  to  it  such  arbitrary 
properties  as  will  approximate  the  results  of  our  analytical  theory 

*  Lectures  on  Molecttlar  Dynamics,  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimorp, 
U.S.A.,  pEigea  124-132  of  the  papyrograpU  reprint. 

t  See  however  Quincke's  and  Plateau's  results,  qnoted  in  Tail's  "  Prop*!- 
ties  of  Matter,"  Article  393. 
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to  the  de<^lacUon5f  we   have  drawn  from   experiments   on  real 
matter. 

Our  theory  will  then  take  its  place  as  the  last  in  the  seri&s 
formed  by  the  various  branches  of  Dynamics,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  succe-ssive  steps,  each  approaching  nearer  than  the 
preceding  to  the  true  state  of  things,  but  none  of  them  actually 
realised  in  nature. 

40.]  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  The  smallest  "  element  of 
volume  "  which  the  refinement  of  analysis  can  reach  must  still, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  very  analysis,  be  held  to  have  three  linear 
dimensions,  so  that  if  it  be  occupied  by  an  "  element  of  mass '" 
subject  to  forces  which  vary  from  point  to  point  throughout  space, 
this  mass  must  in  general  be  acted  upon  both  by  a  force  and  by 
a  couple  ;  both  of  them  elementary,  of  course,  but  yet  measurable 
by  analysis. 

Hence  we  have  recourse,  for  our  first  and  simplest  conception 
of  dynamics,  to  the  purely  abstract  idea  of  a  "Material 
Particle,"  which  we  define  as  a  very  minute  but  still  Jinite. 
Tiiass,  so  condensed  that  its  linear  dimensions  are  inappreciable 
to  our  analysis,  and  therefore  infinitely  small,  even  when  com- 
pared with  our  smallest  "element  ofvoLame." 

Such  a  particle  cannot,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  couples,  and 
therefore  Dynamics  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 

41.]  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid  Body.  We  next  advance  to 
the  conception  of  a  "  Rigid  Body,"  which  we  regard  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  such  particles,  so  connected  as  to  be  entirely  incapable 
of  relative  motion. 

The  particlet  are  supposed  to  be  uniformly  distributed,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  body,  to  be  all  of  equal  mass. 

Since  the  particles  of  the  body  remain  in  an  mvariable  state 
of  relative  equilibrium,  the  mutual  forces  exerted  by  them  upon 
one  another,  must  under  all  circiimstances  of  equilibrium  or 
motion  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  form  by  themselves  an  equili- 
brating system  (D'Alembert's  Principle). 

They  consequently  cannot  possibly  do  any  work,  and  there- 
fore do  not  enter  into  the  equations  of  energy.  In  fact,  we  only 
owe  to  them  the  Kinematical  or  Geometrical  equations  which 
express  in  various  analytical  forms  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
body  always  moves  as  a  whole,  without  relative  motion  of  its 
particles. 

Moreover  the  external  action  on  each  particle  takes  the  form 
of  a  single  force,  and  these  various  forces  can  always  be  com- 
pounded into  a  single  Resultant  Force  and  a  single  Resultant 
Couple,  which  may  be  regarded  as  acting  upon  the  body  as  a 
whole. 

Thus  for  all  mechanical  purposes  the  supposed  structure  of 
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the  body  may  be,  and  is,  altogether  left  out  of  considetation,  and 
it  may  indifferently  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  perfectly  con- 
tinuouB  or  sti-uctwelesa  mattet: 

42,]  Continuous  Elastic  Matter.  We  now  take  our  last 
step  in  advance,  and  recognise  the  possibility  of  relative  motion 
between  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body. 

Replacing  the  molecules  of  our  perfectly  elastic  solid  by  the 
abstract  particles,  of  which  an  infinite  number  are  contained  in 
the  smallest  element,  we  transform  it  into  a  portion  of  coti- 
tinuous  elaatic  matter,  capable  of  experiencing,  and  of  offering  a 
certain  resistance  to  alterations  of  its  form  and  volume. 

43.]  Homogeneity  of  Oontinuous  Matter.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  we  now  define  a  Homogeneous  Body  as  such 
that  any  two  equal  and  similar  portions,  similarly  aittiated  in 
the  body,  are  precisely  identical  in  all  physical  and  mecbanical 
properties,  however  small  they  may  he  taken  within  the  limits  of 
analytical  refinement. 

Thus  we  quite  abandon  the  idea  of  granular  or  molecular 
structure,  and,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  our  particles  in- 
definitely, extend  that  perfect  degree  of  homogeneity  which  in 
nature  is  common  to  many  substances,  taken  \n  biUk  (see  §  1), 
to  the  smallest  volumes  which  we  can  conceive. 

44.]  Points,  Lines,  and  Surfeces  in  the  Body.  Our  body 
being  now  composed  of  perfectly  continuous  and  naturally  homo- 
geneous matter,  we  must,  for  Geometrical  purposes,  replace  the 
molecules  by  recognisable  "  points  in  the  body  "  which  are  to  be 
taken  as  necessarily  coinciding  with  material  particles,  or  in- 
finitely small  portions  of  the  continuous  matter. 

Similarly,  we  define  a  "  line  in  the  body "  as  a  cord  of 
continuous  matter,  of  any  form  and  any  length,  and  of  infinitely 
small  transverse  dimensions ;  while  a  "  surface  in  the  body  "  is  to 
be  regarded  &s  a  sheet  of  continuous  matter  of  any  form,  and  of 
infinitely  small  thickness. 

Points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  the  body  must,  of  course,  when 
once  chosen,  be  supposed  to  maintain  their  identity  throughout 
all  changes  of  fonn  and  position. 

45,]  Heat-vibrations  neglected.  In  this  transformation 
we  entirely  ignore  the  heat-vibrations  of  the  molecules,  because 

(i.)  The  molecules  being  replaced  by  particles  infinitely  close 
together,  either  their  amplitudes  will  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point,  or  they  will  have  the  same  phase,  period,  and  amplitude  for 
all  points  of  the  body,  in  which  case  they  will  not  enter  into  the 
strain  (see  §  48) : 

(ii.)    The  temperature  being  constant,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
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also  constant,  and  may  be  left  out  of  consiiieration  together  with 
the  constant  part  of  the  potential  energy  proper  to  uie  natural 
state  (see  §  27). 

Thus  every  point  in  the  body  is  to  be  supposed  at  rest,  except 
in  so  far  as  its  motion  is  due  to  change  of  strain. 

46.]  Oourse  of  our  Analysis.  Strain  will  now  consist  in 
relative  displacements  of  points  in  the  body,  and  consequent 
distortions  of  lines  and  surfaces,  and  changes  in  the  form  and 
volume  of  portions  of  the  body  enclosed  by  the  latter. 

Our  analysis  of  Strains  will  therefore  nave  for  its  aim  to  dis- 
cover a  simple  system  of  independent  strain  coordinates,  the 
variation  of  any  one  of  which  will  constitute  a  Simple  Strain ; 
and  to  learn  how  to  express  any  change  of  form  or  volume  in 
terms  of  these  as  standard  types. 

We  shall  next  investigate  the  corresponding  Simple  Stresses, 
(which  will  be  of  the  nature  of  resistances  offered  by  the  body  to 
the  respective  Simple  Strains),  and  the  relations  which  must  exist 
between  them  and  the  applied  forces,  in  order  that  the  body  may 
be  held  in  equilibrium  in  any  given  state  of  strain  by  these  two 
opposed  systems. 

To  complete  our  general  theory  we  shall  then  only  require  to 
know  how  te  express  stress  in  terms  of  the  strain  to  which  it  is 
'  due.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  calculate  the  potential  energy  due 
to  any  given  strain,  and  the  external  forces  required  to  produce 
it;  or,  conversely,  the  strain  produced  by  any  given  system  of 
applied  forces ;  so  that  the  solution  of  any  problem  will  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  analysis. 

We  shall,  for  the  next  five  diapters,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  bodies  whose  dimensions  are  at  least  finite  in  all 
directions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  STRAINS. 


47.]  We  have  defined  Strain  as  any  change  in  the  relative 
pontiona  of  points  in  the  body,  produced  by  external  forces. 

For  purposes  of  analytical  treatment  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  relative  displacements  of  points  in  a  body 
undergoing  strain  follow  some  definite  law  depending  on  their 
relative  positions  in  the  natural  or  unstrained  state.  In  other 
words,  the  displacement  of  any  point  Q  in  the  body,  relative  to  a 
given  point  P,  must  be  some  function  of  the  initial  position  of  Q 
relative  to  P;  and  it  is  further  necessary  to  suppose,  in  order 
that  the  strain  may  produce  no  breach  of  continuity  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  that  the  relative  displacement  is  a  cordvnuoue 
function  of  relative  position,  for  by  this  limitation  we  secure  that 
the  increase  of  the  distance  between  any  two  points  is,  at  the 
most,  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  their  initial  distance. 

48.1  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Strain,  as  defined, 
depends  solely  on  such  rdative  displacements.  Any  displacement 
— whether  linear  or  angular — which  is  the  same  for  all  points, 
and  which  therefore  produces  no  alteration  in  their  relative 
arrangement  in  the  body,  amounts  merely  to  a  translation  or 
rotation  of  the  body  as  a  tohole,  such  aa  might  be  suffered  by  any 
perfectly  rigid  body ;  and  since  such  motions  do  not  call  into  play 
any  elastic  forces,  they  are  not  included  under  the  heaa  of 
Strains. 

Although,  however,  a  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  does 
not  by  it^If  constitute  a  strain,  and  can  add  nothing  to  the 
energy  of  any  true  strain  that  may  accompany  it :  yet,  since  in 
discussing  stnuns  which  vary  from  point  to  point  we  only  con- 
sider a  small  portion  of  the  body  at  a  time,  and  since  a  rotation 
which  varies  from  one  portion  of  the  body  to  another  does 
constitute  a  strain,  we  make  a  point  of  recording  rotations,  and 
only  ignore  such  displacements  as  are  parallel,  equal,  and  of  like 
sign  for  all  points  in  the  body. 
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49.]  Now,  let  us  take  an  unstrained  body,  and  refer  the 
positions  of  all  pointe  in  it  to  a  sj-stem  of  rectangular  axes,  fixed 
iQ  space,  whose  origin  0  coincides  with  any  point  M  in  the  body. 

If  the  hody  be  now  strained  in  any  manner  the  point  M  will 
in  general  sulfer  a  displacement  from  its  initial  position  at  0,  the 
amount  and  direction  of  which  will  depend  upon  ita  situation  in 
the  body.  But  it  follows  from  the  last  Article  that,  without 
modifying  in  any  manner  the  effects  of  the  Strain,  we  may 
impress  upon  all  points  of  the  body  displacements  equal,  parallel, 
and  opposite  to  that  of  M ;  the  effect  of  which  will  of  course  be 
to  move  the  body  back,  parallel  to  itself,  until  M  once  more 
coincides  with  0. 

50.]  Thus  we  may,  whenever  it  will  simplify  our  analysis,* 
suppose  that  point  of  the  body  which  coincides  with  our 
arbitrarily  chosen  origin  to  be  absolutely  fixed  in  space,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  restricting  the  perfectly  general  character 
of  the  strain. 

Although,  however,  the  origin  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  both 
in  space  and  in  the  body,  the  axes  are  only  hxed  in  space.  That 
is  to  say,  the  straight  lines  in  the  unstrained  body  which  coincide 
with  the  axes  will  no  longer  do  so  after  the  strain ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  will  in  general  be  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  continuous 
curves  intersecting  more  or  less  obliquely  in  the  origin. 

Assuming  then  that  the  point  of  the  body  chosen  as  origin  is 
fixed,  the  aLaolute  displacement  of  any  point  in  the  body  (and 
therefore  also  its  component  displacements  parallel  to  the  fixed 
axes)  must  be  a  continuous  function  of  the  aheohite  coordinates 
of  the  point ;  and  these  absolute  displacements  now  constitute  the 


Theory  of  Small  Stravna. 

61.]  Equations  of  Displacement-  Let  P  be  any  point 
in  the  unstrained  body,  whose  coordinates  referred  to  ihe  fixed 
axes  are  (x,  y,  z).  Let  the  body  be  subjected  to  a  very  small 
strain,  and  let  P  in  consequence  be  displaced  to  P*  (x+u,  y+v, 
z+w). 

Then  u,  v,  w  are  the  component  displacements  of  P,  parallel 
to  the  fixed  axes,  and  we  must  have 

■«  =  *('«,  y.«)| 
''=x  {*.y.  «)f. 

where  «,  v,  tir  are  supposed  very  small,  and  0,  x.  V'  ^"^  arbitrary 

I  the  ftdvuntAge  of  regarding 
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functiom,  continuous  throughout  the  body.  We  shall  assume 
that  all  their  partial  derivatives  ss  to  x,y,  and  z  are  also  con- 
tinuous, 30  that  none  of  them  can  become  infinite. 

52.]  Let  another  point  of  the  body,  initially  at  Q(a:+ A, y+i, 
z+l) ;  very  close  to  P^so  that  h,  k,  I  are  small  quimtities  of  the 
firet  order  in  comparison  with  x,y,z\  be  displaced  by  the  same 
strain  to  Q' (K+A+w',  y+k+if.z+l+vf). 

Then,  as  before, 

Since  0,  x.  '^  "wi  their  derivatives  are  supposed  continuous,  we 
may  expand  by  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  neglect  squares  and  higher 
powers  of  h,  k,  I. 
Thus 

OK       oy      OS     i 
3to     ,'dw     2no\ 

•'■-<' *hi*''^*hi) 

The  coordinates  of  Q.  relative  to  P,  have  been  changed  from 
(h,  k,  I)  to  {k-\-u'—u.  i+iZ-v,  l+uf-xv) ;  so  that  if  Sh,  Sk,  SI  be 
the  increments  of  these  relative  coordinates,  due  to  the  strain. 


,3u     ,3«     .'dv    I 


„,     .Sw     ,9w     ,3w>l 

53.]  Elongation.  If  L  be  the  length  of  any  line  in  Uie 
unstrained  body,  and  if  this  length  be  tdtered  to  L'  by  the  strain, 
the  ratio  (L'  —  L)/L,  or  the  increase  of  length  per  unit  of  initial 
len^ih,  is  called  the  Elongation  of  the  line. 

If  the  line  is  diminished  in  length  by  the  strain,  it  is  said  to 
suffer  negative  elongation,  and  the  positive  ratio  {L-L')IL  is 
otherwise  called  its  Contraction. 

Let  PQ—p,  FQ-&-\-6p\  then  p  is  of  the  same  order  of 
mefnitude  as  h,  k,  I,  and  Sp  is  of  the  same  order  as  3k,  Sk,  SI. 
And  since  p*=A*+fc*+f,  we  have  to  the  order  of  approximation 
adopted,  pSp—hSh+kSk+Ut. 
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But,  if  e  be  the  elongation  produced  bj  the  strain  in  the 
elementary  strught  line  PQ,  e=Splp. 

h  Sh    k  Sk    I   SI  ,«. 

(- + + (3) 

p    p    p    p     p   p 

Kow  if  \,  ft,  vhe  the  initial  direction-cosines  of  FQ, 

hlK  =  k/^^l/v^p. (3) 

Hence,  substituting  from  (1)  and  (3)  in  (2)  we  find 


or,  re-arranging  terms, 

<-A'— +  /tV     +  tfl—.  +  pA-— +    -) 

-^(S*s)*^l-|) <»> 

5*,]  From  the  form  (5)  we  see,  by  writing  successively 
{X=l,  ^=0,  i.=0),  {X=0,  M=l.  »'=0),  (X  =  0,  ju  =  0,  i-l),  that 
duldx,  ^jdy,  dw/dz  are  the  elongations  of  elementary  straight 
lines  drawn  from  (a:,  y,  z)  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  respectively. 

Again  from  the  form  (4)  it  is  easily  seen  that  e  may  be 
written  in  the  form 


..='.. .^J(X. 


+  ;io  + 


if  we  assume  X,  n,  v  constant  as  to  x,  ^,  3 ;  that  is,  if  we  suppose 
the  elementary  straight  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  given  direction 
(X,  M.  •■)  from  different  points  of  the  body. 

Now  if  /)  be  regarded  as  a  current  coordinate,  giving  the 
initial  distances  from  {x,  y,  z)  of  points  situated  in  the  ^ven 
direction  (X,  /j.,  v),  and  if  U"  be  the  displacement  of  {x,  y,  z), 
resolved  along  this  line  in  the  positive  direction  of  p,  we  have 

!/■=  Au  +  ;iti  +  vu>      \ 

3p       cte       3y      3s) 
Thus 

t  =  du/dp (6) 

which  gives  the  elongation  of  an  elementary  straight  line  drawn 
in  any  direction  from  any  given  point  of  the  body. 
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55.]  Ohange  of  Direction.  Again,  if  (X',  /,  i-')  be  the 
directum-coBmeB  of  P'Q, 

X'=.{h  +  Sh)j(p  +  Sp) 

h    Sk    ft   So    , 

K  -  + ,  x,  etc, 

P     P     P    P 
therefore  substituting  from  (1) 

"•-^S-H'-ll-S   (') 

Since  X,  /i,  v,  as  well  aa  k,  k,  I  and  p,  for  any  elementary 
straight  line  in  the  body,  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
after  aa  before  the  small  strain,  it  follows  that  all  linea  and 
surfaces  in  the  body  preserve  not  only  their  continuity,  but  alao 
the  contvrvwUy  oftKevr  citrvatv/re,  throughout  the  strain. 

56.]  Pennanence  of  Intersections  of  Lines  and  Sur- 
&ce8-  It  ia  easy  to  show  that  the  pointa  of  intersection  of  Linea, 
and  the  curves  of  intersection  of  surfaces,  in  the  unstrained  body 
become  the  points  or  curves  of  intersection  of  the  same  lines  or 
aurfacea  in  their  strained  state. 

That  is  to  say,  if  two  curves  in  the  unstrained  body  intersect 
in  P,  and  if  P  be  removed  to  i^  by  the  strain,  the  curves  will  be 
strained  into  curvea  intersecting  m  P".  And  similarly  for  the 
curves  of  intersection  of  surfaces. 

-  For  let  the  coordinates  of  P  be  (x,  y,  z)  and  those  of  P' 
i^,  ^,  *0  ^  *'^*  x'=x  +  u,  y-y  +  f,  «'  =  8  +  «'.  Then  if  u,  v,  w 
are  given  as  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  we  can  express  of,  ^,  z'  explicitly  as 
functions  of  x,y,z;  and  therefore  (theoretically  at  least)  u,  v,  w 
as  functions  of  of,  ^,  2'. 

Now  the  two  equations 

/,(^.y.*)  =  o/ <^* 

taken  separately  represent  two  surfaces  in  the  unstrained  body, 
and,  if  these  surfaces  intersect,  the  same  equations,  regarded  as 
simultaneous,  represent  their  curve  of  intersection. 

The  equations  of  the  surfaces  into  which  these  are  struned 


..(B) 


/,(;>■-«,»■-. ,»■-«.) -0  1 

where  u,  v,  w  are  supposed  to  be  expreased  explicitly  in  terms  of 
aC.  y,  tf- 
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But  equations  (B),  regarded  as  simultaneous,  ^ay  be  taken 
as  representing  either  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces 
which  they  separately  represent,  or  the  curve  which  "before  the 
strain  was  represented  by  the  simultaneous  equations  (A). 

Thus  the  curve  of  intersection  of  any  two  strained  surfaces  in 
the  body  is  the  strained  form  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the 
same  surfaces  before  the  strain;  and  by  a  precisely  similar 
method  we  can  show  that  the  point  of  intersection  of  any  two 
strained  lines  ia  the  strained  position  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  same  lines  before  the  strain. 

57.  Oeneral  Effect  of  Strain.  We  see  from  equations  (5) 
and  (7)  that  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  every  elementary 
straight  line  in  the  body  are  in  general  altered  by  the  strain,  and 
that  these  changes  are  in  general  different  for  dilferent  elements. 
Hence  the  general  effect  of  the  strain  is  both  to  shift  and  to 
distort  all  Imes  and  surfaces  in  the  body.  We  shall  reserve  the 
exceptional  cases  for  future  discussion. 

58.]  IJmitations  of  Small  Sta*ain.  From  equation  (5)  it 
appears  that  the  elongation  of  an  elementary  straight  line,  drawn 
in  any  direction  from  a  given  point,  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  first  derivatives  of  the  component  displacements 
of  that  point  with  regard  to  its  initial  coordinates.  In  future, 
unless  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  consideration  of  "  small  strains,"  implying  thereby 
that  all  these  first  derivatives,  like  the  displacements  themselves, 
are  small  quantities  of  the  first  order,  or  else  zero. 


Homogeneous  Strain. 

59.  Deflnition.  We  shall  now  suppose  the  character  of  the 
strain  restricted  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  first  derivativcH, 
dujdx, dw/dz,  are  independent  of  a;,  y,  z. 

This  as.sumption  involves  a  relation  between  the  displacements 
and  initial  coordinates  of  the  form 

t;=a^+/y  +  y««  [ (8) 

where  the  coefficients  are  all  absolute  constants,  which  for  a  finite 
strain  are  finite  or  zero,  and  for  a  small  strain  are  all  small  quan- 
tities of  the  first  order  or  else  zero. 

A  strain  of  the  character  defined  by  this  assumption  is  said  to 
be  a  Homogeneous  Strain.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate its  principal  properties. 
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60,]  The  results  which  we  have  already  obtained  for  any 
small  strain  take  the  following  forms  in  the  case  of  sinall  homo- 
geneous strain. 

The  component  displacements  of  the  point  Q{x+k,  y+k,  z+l) 
relative  to  the  point  P{x,  y,  z)  are,  by  (1), 

8A  =  a^+/'  +  rt^  [ (9) 

The  elongation  of  the  line  PQ  (direction-cosines  \,  p.^  v)  is 
given  by 

«-«AS+//''  +  ff'^  +  {j8,  +  y>f  +  {y,  +  a0vA.  +  (a,  +  ^,)A,i (10) 

whence  it  is  obvious  that  e,  /,  g  are  the  elongations  of  elementary 
straight  lines  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  respectively. 

l^tly,  the  new  direction-cosines  of  P'i^  are,  by  (7),, 

X'=(i-<  +  «)^  +  ftA  +  r,v) 

/-a,A+(l-.+/),*  +  y,.[ (11) 

v'  =  a.X-W^^  +  (l-.  +  y)vJ 

61.]  Parallel  Straight  Lines.  It  is  obvious  from  equations 
(10)  and  (11)  that  e,  X',  fi,  v  depend  entirely  on  X,  /*,  v;  whence 
we  deduce  that,  in  any  small  homogeneous  strain,  all  parallel 
straight  lines  in  the  body,  of  elementary  length,  remain  parallel 
and  are  elongated  in  the  same  ratio. 

But  we  may  consider  any  straight  line,  finite  or  infinite,  in  the 
unstrained  body,  as  made  up  of  consecutive  elementary  straight 
lines,  all  of  which  ore  parallel  to  one  another  and  meet  consecutive 
elements.  By  equations  (11)  these  will  be  strained  into  elemen- 
tary straight  lines  all  parallel  to  one  another,  and  by  g  66  each  of 
these  will  meet  the  consecutive  elements. 

Hence  they  must  all  lie  in  a  straight  line ;  so  that  a  straight 
line  in  the  body,  of  whatsoever  length,  will  remain  a  straight  Ivne, 
though  in  geTieraiita  direction  wUl  he  changed. 

Ci  the  same  way,  since  two  parallel  straight  lines  of  any 
length  may  be  divided  into  elements,  all  of  which  are  necessarily 
parallel,  it  follows  that  aU  parallel  straight  lines  in  tlie  body 
remain  parallel  ati-aight  lines,  ikough  in  general  their  direction 
will  be  changed. 

Also,  since  by  (10)  all  their  elements  will  be  elongated  in  the 
same  ratio,  ■parcUld  straight  lines  of  any  length  wre  do7i,gated  in 
the  same  ratio;  and,  in  particular,  equal  and  parallel  straight 
lines  are  strained  into  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines,  though 
in  general  their  length,  direction,  and  distance  apart  are  all  altered 
by  the  strain. 

62.]  Parallel  Planes.  Again,  since  (^  56,  61)  intersecting 
straight  lines  remain  intersecting  straight  lines,  a  plane  mv^ 
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remain  a  pione;  and  since  any  two  parallel  planes  intercept 
equal  lenii^tfas  on  any  system  of  parallel  straight  Imes  which  meet 
them  both,  and  since  these  intercepts  are  strained  into  equal  and 
parallel  (g  61}  straight  lines,  terminated  (§  66)  by  the  strained 
planes,  it  follows  that  all  parallel  planea  are  atrained  into 
parallel  planea,  though  in  general  their  direction  and  distance 
apart  are  altered  by  t£e  etram. 

63.]  Similar  and  Bimilarly  situated  Qeometrioal 
Pigurea  From  the  two  last  articles  it  follows  directly  that 
every  parallelogram  is  strained  into  a  parallelogram,  and  every 
parallelepiped  into  a  parallelepiptd,  though  both  are  in  generu 
distorted. 

Since  similar  and  similarly  situated  plane  figures  (in  the  same 
or  parallel  planes)  have  their  homologous  sides  parallel,  it  follows 
that  aU  similar  and  similarly  situated  plane  figures  are  strained 
into  plaTie  figures  similar  a«d  similarly  situated  to  one  another, 
though  not  necessarily  to  the  former. 

to  fact,  since  all  parallel  chords  are  elongated  in  the  same 
ratio,  it  is  obvious  that  the  strained  form  of  any  plane  figure  is 
on  enlaiged  or  diminished  orthographic  projection  of  Its  un- 
strained form  upon  some  plane. 

Hence,  in  particular,  an  ellipse  (inclvding  the  circle)  ia  always 
strained  into  an  ellijyse  or  circle ;  and  when  a  circle  is  strained 
into  an  ellipse  every  pavr  of  orthogonal  radii  of  the  circle  is 
strained  into  a  pair  of  conjugate  radii  of  the  ellipse. 

Again,  since  in  similar  and  similarly  situated  solid  figures  all 
similarly  situated  sections  are  similar,  it  follows  that  all  similar 
aJid  similarly  situated  soUd  figures  are  strained  into  solid 
figures  simMar  and  similarly  Quoted  to  one  another,  though 
not  in  general  to  their  unstrained  forms. 

64.1  Strain  EUlipeoid.  Since  all  the  sections  of  an  ellipsoid 
are  elhpses  (or  drcles),  and  since  no  other  surface  possesses  this 
property,  it  follows  from  the  last  article  that  every  ellipsoid  (or 
sphere)  is  strained  into  an  ellipsoid  (or  sphere) ;  and  when  a 
sphere  is  strained  into  an  ellipsoid,  every  set  of  three  orthogonal 
radii  of  the  sphere  becomes  a  set  of  three  conjugate  radii  of  the 
ellipsoid. 

The  ellipsoid  into  which  a  sphere  of  unit  radius,  described 
about  any  point  P  of  the  unstrained  body  as  centre,  is  altered  by 
the  strain  is  called  the  Strain  Ellipsoid  at  the  point  P.  Of 
course,  in  a  homogeneous  strain,  the  strain  ellipsoids  at  all  points 
of  the  body  .will  be  equal,  similar  and  similarly  situated. 

65.]  Principal  Axes  of  the  Strain-  Every  set  of  or- 
tht^nal  radii  of  the  unit  sphere  becomes,  by  g  64,  a  set  of  con- 
jugate radii  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid ;  and  the  ellipsoid  has  one — 
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and  only  one — set  of  orth<^ual  conjugate  radii,  namely,  its 
principal  axee. 

Hence,  in  every  bomc^eneous  strain  there  is  one — and  only 
one — set  of  three  orthogonal  straight  lines  passing  through  eacm 
point  of  the  body,  which  remain  orthogonal  after  the  strain, 
although  their  directions  are  generally  altered. 

These  principal  diameters  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid  are  called 
the  Principal  Axes  of  the  Strain  at  P. 

66.]  Pare  Strain.  When  the  strain  is  such  that  the  Prin- 
cipal Axes  retain  their  initial  directions  it  is  said  to  be  a  Pwre  or 
IrrotoHonal  Strain. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  most  general  small  homo- 
geneous strain  will  consist  of  a  small  pure  homogeneous  strain, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  required  dMortion,  together  with  a 
small  iHytaiion  of  the  body  cw  a  whole,  about  a  suitable  axis, 
sufficient  to  bring  the  Principal  Axes  at  each  point  into  their 
new  positiona. 

Analytical  InveetigoMon. 

67.]  We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  these  properties  of 
Homogeneous  Strain  analytically. 

Since,  by  equations  (8),  u,  v,  w  are  linear  functions  of  x,  y,  z, 
their  partial  derivatives  of  the  second  and  all  higher  orders  will 
vanish.  Hence,  equations  (1)  or  (9)  will  be  absolutely  true, 
independentlv  of  the  magnitude  of  h,  k,l,BO  that  equations  (10) 
and  (11)  will  hold  for  straight  lines  of  any  length.  From  this 
§  61  follows  immediately. 

68.]  Initial  and  Final  Ooordinatea.  The  equations 
giving  the  final  codrdinates  («',  y',  z")  of  any  point  P  in  terms  of 
the  initial  coordinates  (x,  y,  z)  are,  by  equations  (8), 

y'-y  +  »=a^-i-(l+/)y  +  7^t (12) 

«'  =  S  +  W=<I^+/3^  +  (l+y)j;J 

Hence,  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities, 

y=-a^^(\-/)y--yA (13) 

«=-<Vr'-fty'  +  (I-y)a') 
and,  to  the  same  approximation, 

•  =  ay+A'  +  r^[ (U) 
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Thus,  in  the  equations  of  displacement  for  a  small  strain,  the 
final  coordinates  (£,'  y',  sf)  may  be  eubstituted  for  the  initial 
coordinates  (x,  y,  z)  without  introducing  any  error  perceptible 
to  the  order  of  approximation  adopted.  This  is  a  very  useful 
principle  in  practice,  and  it  ia  obviously  not  confined  to  homo- 
geneous stram,  since  it  depends  solely  on  the  smallness  of  the 
coefficients  involved. 

69.]  Linear  Tnuisformatioii  of  EquationB.  It  is  a  very 
important  consequence  of  the  last  Article  that  the  equations  of 
surfaces  in  the  unstrained  body  are  only  altered  by  a  linear 
transformation  of  the  coordinates,  and,  consequently,  every  such 
surface  remains  of  the  same  order  aa  before  the  strain. 

For  example,  the  surface  in  the  unstrained  body  given  by  the 
equation  ^(x,  y,  z)  =  0,  becomes  after  the  strain  the  surface  given 
by 

*{t(i-«K-^y-y,A  [(l-/)y'-r^'-«^'], 
[(l-ffy-oy-Ay-Ji-O, 

which  equation,  the  coefficients  being  constanta,  is  clearly  of  the 
same  order  as  the  former. 

Thus,  planes  are  strained  into  planes,  and  quadrics  into 
quadrics ;  and  since  a  small  (or  even  a  finite)  strain  cannot 
pOBsiblr  convert  a  finite  line  into  one  of  infinite  length,  it  is 
clear  that  a  closed  surface  must  remain  a  closed  surface.  Thus, 
an  ellipsoid  or  a  sphere  is  always  strained  into  an  ellipsoid  or 
sphere. 

The  straight  line  being  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
planes ;  and  the  ellipse  or  circle,  being  formed  hy  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  plane  with  an  ellipsoid  or  sphere,  must  obviously  retain 
their  origmal  characters. 

Also,  since  equal  and  parallel  straight  lines  are  strained  into 
equal  and  parallel  straight  lines,  it  follows  that  a  plime  bisecting 
a  system  of  parallel  straight  lines  is  strained  into  a  plane 
bisecting  a  system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  so  that  any  system 
of  parallel  chords  of  an  ellipsoia,  with  their  diametral  plane, 
become  a  system  of  parallel  chords  and  corresponding  diametral 
plane  of  tiie  strained  ellipsoid. 

Hence  it  follows  at  once  that  every  set  of  three  conjugate 
diameters  becomes  a  set  of  three  conjugate  diameters. 

70.]    Strain  Ellipsoid.    The  ellipsoid 
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becomes  the  ellipsoid 

sad,  in  particular,  the  sphere 

becomes 

(l-2«)K''  +  (l-2/)y+(l-2?)a''-208,  +  7,)yV-2(y,  +  a,K*' 

-2K+A)xy.~-i (15) 

which  is  the  Strain  Ellipsoid  at  the  orig^  (g  64),  referred  to  the 
fixed  axes. 

71.]  OMnge  of  Notation.  It  will  be  observed  in  equa- 
tions (10)  and  (15)  that  the  coefficients  ^,  and  y,,  y,  and  o^  a, 
and  yS,  occur  in  paiis.  This  will  frequently  happen  in  future 
equations,  and  we  shall  considerably  simplify  our  analysis,  and 
make  it  much  easier  to  interpret,  by  changing  our  notation  as 
follows : — let  us  take 

2s,  =  y,  +  a, 

2fli-A-y.( 


,..<16) 


2tf,-a,-^,/ 
«./>  9  being  retained. 

72.]     The  equations  of  displacement  for  small  homogeneous 
strain  then  take  the  form 

«  =  «:  +  (*,-fl.)y +  {«.+  «.)*) 

v  =  {H-^e;)x+fy  +  {s,^e,)z\ (17) 

the  elongation  becomes 

t=ek^+/^l^  +  ffv^  +  2f^/M+2»Jvk  +  2a^ (18) 

and  the  final  direction-cosines  are 

l.={s,+  9^\*a~.+f)t.  +  {,,-0M (19) 

/  =  (»,-tf^X  +  («,  +  fl>  +  (l-c  +  y)vj 

while  the  equation  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid,  referred  to  the  fixed 
axes,  is 
{l-2ey+{\-2/)if^+{l-2g)z'^-4g,!/^-i»^^-t>^i/-l (20) 
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73.]    The  direcUon-cosines  of  the  principal  axes    of    this 
ellipsoid  are  given  by  the  equations 

0-2e)A'-2V-2«.v'_  -2g^'  +  (l  -  g/V'-any 
A'  fi- 

^  -2<,A'-2g,/t'  +  <l-2g)v' 

which  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 


These  equations  therefore  rive  us  the  directions,  after  the 
atrava,  of  the  Principal  Axes  of  the  Strain. 

Ora^ic  Properties  of  the  Strain. 

'  74.]    The  Elongation  and  Oompreseion  Quadrics.    If 
we  describe  about  the  origin  a  quadric  surface  of  the  form 

<aS+/y3  +  j,a>  +  2»^+2«^+2jt^-.fi» (22) 

(which  we  shall  regard  as  fixed  in  space,  like  the  axes  of 
reference),  and  if  r  be  the  radius  vector  intercepted  by  the 
surface  on  a  straight  line  in  the  body  drawn  from  the  origin  in 
the  direction  (X,  fi,  v)  we  shall  have 

r*{e\»  +//x3  +  jv*  +  2jr^v  +  2«,i'A,  +  2«,  A/t)  =  ^■ 
Thus,  by*  equation  (18),  if  e  be  the  elongation  of  this  radius 
vector,  or  of  any  straight  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  it 

«  =  ^/r* (23) 

This  surface  is  called  the  Elongation  Qiuidric  of  the  strain. 

75.]  It  follows  from  equation  (23),  the  right-hand  side  of 
which  is  essentially  positive,  that  every  radius  which  meets  this 
surface  suffers  a  positive  elongation,  and  conversely  that  every 
radius  drawn  in  a  direction  of  positive  elongation  will  meet  the 
surface. 

If  therefore  the  strain  be  such  that  all  lines  in  the  body  are 
elongated,  the  Elongation  Quadric  must  be  an  Ellipsoid. 

n  however  the  strain  consists  of  elongations  m  some  direc- 
tions and  contractions  in  others,  e  will  be  negative  for  some  radii, 
which  therefore  cannot  meet  (22). 

In  fact,  in  this  case  the  Elongation  Quadric  is  an  hyperboloid 
whose  radii  are  the  lines  which  suffer  elongation,  while  those 
lines  which  suffer  contraction  are  the  radii  of  the  conjugate 
hyperboloid  represented  by 

«B*+^*  +  j?z*  +  2»^at2g^+2»,!ry-  -& 24) 

which  is  called  the  Compreaaion  Quadric. 
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76.]  In  the  case  in  which  all  lines  in  the  hody  undergo  con- 
traction, all  radii  from  the  origin  must  meet  the  Compression 
Quadric  (24),  which  is  therefore  an  ellipsoid;  and  in  ttiis  case 
there  is  no  Elongation  Quadric 

77.]  Oone  of  no  Elongation.  In  the  case  of  §  75,  the 
byperboloidfl  of  elongation  and  contraction  are  separated  by  their 
asymptotic  cone,  whose  equation  is 

<a'+/y*  +  ff«'  +  2«,ja  +  2«^+2«^  =  0 (25) 

It  appears  from  (23)  that  for  all  the  generators  of  this  cone, 
and  of  course  for  all  parallel  lines  in  the  oody,  e=0.  It  is  there- 
fore called  the  C<me  of  no  EUmgaiion. 

78.]  Oones  of  Constant  Elongation.  Lastly,  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  all  lines  in  the  body  suffering  a  givem.  elongation  e 
(whether  positive  or  negative)  must  satisfy  (18),  which  may  be 
written 

«X=  +//1*  ^g^  +  2*i^v  +  2s^v\  +  2^V  =  f{\*  +  /i'  +  v"). 
All  such  lines  must  therefore  be  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the 
generators  of  the  cone 

(«-<>r'  +  (/-«)y*  +  {j-€)z»+2«j«  +  28^  +  2«^  =  0 (26) 

We  thus  obtain  a  series  of  Cones  of  Conntant  ElongatioTi. 

79.]  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  quadrics  described  in  the 
last  five  articles  form  a  concentric  and  coaxial  system. 

If  Of,  Ot},  0^  be  their  principal  axes,  their  equations  when 
referred  to  them  will  respectively  become 

^if+e.-l'+SJ--", (27) 

where  cj,  e«  i^are  the  roots  (in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  let 
us  suppose)  M  the  discriminating  cubic 

\e--t;    Op      «.     I  =0. (28) 

'       »!.  «,,?-*' 

the  direction-cosines  of  Of,  0^,  0^,  with  reference  to  the  ori^nal 
axes,  being  given  by  the  equations 

A^  =  -^~— ~ V * <"> 

where  for  <^  is  to  be  substituted  t^,  e.,  or  c^  according  as  X,  /«,  c  are 
the  direction-cosines  of  Of,  Otj,  or  Of. 
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80.]  Principal  Axes  of  the  Strain.  Since  the  elongation  t 
of  anyradius  of  tbe  elongation  quadric  varies  inverselyas  the  square 
of  the  radius,  and  since  the  squares  of  the  least  and  greatest  radii 
of  the  quadric  are  SV*!  *iid  n-fe.,  it  is  obvious  that  e  always  lies 
between  t  and  c,,  and  that  the  directions  of  maximum  and  mini- 


mum  elongation  (or  of  minimum  and  maximum  contraction)  are 
those  of  the  least  and  greatest  axes  of  the  quadric 

But  if  we  consider  the  deformation  of  the  unit  sphere  into 
the  Strain  Ellipsoid,  it  is  clear  that  those  radii  of  the  sphere 
which  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum 
elongation  must  become  the  greatest  and  leaj^t  axes  of  the 
Ellipsoid. 

Thus  the  lines  in  the  body  which,  before  the  strain,  coincided 
with  the  principal  axes  of  the.  elongation  quadrics,  become  the 
principal  axes  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid. 

Equations  (29)  therefore  give  the  initial  directions  of  the 
Principal  Axes  of  the  Strain. 


Fure  Strain. 

81^]  Oonditions  for  Pure  Strain.  The  strain  is  said  to 
be  pure  (§  66)  when  the  Principal  Axes  retain  their  initial  direc- 
tions. 

Now,  comparing  equations  (29),  which  give  the  directions  of 
the  Principal  Axes  befwe  the  strain,  with  equations  (21)  which 
give  the  directions  of  the  same  lines  after  the  strain,  we  see 
that  they  appear  to  be  identical.  We  must  not,  however,  infer 
from  this  that  the  Principal  Axes  necessarily  retain  their  initial 
directions.  From  equations  (19)  it  appears  that  the  differences 
between  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the  direction-cosines  of  any 
line  are  of  the  same  small  order  as  the  strain  coefficients ;  now  in 
equations  (21)  and  (29)  the  direction-cosines  all  appear  multiplied 
by  these  same  coefficients ;  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  to  the 
order  of  approximation  adopted,  that  any  distinction  should  be 
made  in  such  formulae  between  X  and  \',  /x  and  ;*',  v  and  v'. 

For  instance, 

^ -*-  =  {«A  +  «^  +  «,v  +  f.{k'  -X.)  +  «^/x'  -  p.) 

and  substituting  from  equations  (19),  this  expression  is  identical, 
to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities,  with 
ek  +  e,fi  +  tfV 
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82.]  Non-rotated  Straight  Lines.  The  three  straight 
lines  through  the  origin  which  (together  with  all  lines  in  the 
body  parallel  to  tfaem)  reallj  retain  their  initial  directions  in 
space  are  to  be  found  by  putting  \'-\,  ix'  =  fi,  y'=v  in  (19). 

Thus  we  get 


_(-.,-fl,)A  +  («,  +  tf,V  +  ffv 


..(30) 


for  the  direction-cosines  of  the  non-rotated  straight  lines. 

The  conditions  for  Pv/re  Strain  arc  therefore  simply  the  con- 
ditions that  the  equations  (21),  (29)  and  (30)  may  be  identical ; 
and  these  obviously  are 

Pj^O,  fi,  =  0,  fl,  =  0. 

83.]  Equations  of  Displacement.  Principal  Elonga- 
tions- The  equations  of  displacement  (17)  thus  liecome,  in  the 
case  of  Pure  Strain, 

i'=v+/y  +  »is   (31) 

It  will  he  ohaerred  that  they  only  involve  six  independent  strain 


If  now  U,  V,  W  be  the  displacements  of  any  point  P  in  the 
body,  parallel  to  the  Principal  Axes  0^,  Orf,  Of;  if  (X,,  fi^,  v,), 
(\,  H,.  c,),  i\,  fij,  O  be  the  direction -cosines  of  these  axes  referred 
to  the  original  arbitrary  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz ;  and  if  (a;,  y,  z)  and 
d'  1i  0^  ^^  coordinates  of  P  referred  to  the  two  systems ;  we 
have 

/7=A,M  +  ;i,D  +  i'jU'"l 
r=A,«+/.,t.  +  v,w  . 
lF=A,«  +  rtO  + v„w;J 
Thus,  from  (31) 

U  =  k,(ex  +  8^  +  «as)  +  /i,(«^  i-/i/  +  ir,s)  +  .-,(^1!  +  »^  +  je) 
=  (A,«  +  rt»^  +  i-,^)*  +  (A,»,  +  (1^+  v,s,)y  +  {Xfy  +  fi,»i  +  v^)x 
=  A,«,«  T  ft'^  +  f-i'i*.  by  (29). 
Ultimately  therefore  we  iind 

(S2) 


..(J' 
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The  point  initially  at  (^,  q,  ^  is  therefore  displaced  to 

a+«,)f,(t+^H(i+.,)f, 

and  obviously  the  effect  of  any  Pure  Strain  is  simply  an  elonga- 
tion (or  contraction)  of  the  whole  body  parallel  to  each  of  flie 
Principal  Axes. 

The  three  Principal  Elongations  e,,  «^  (^  are  (he  roots  of  the 
discriminating  cubic  ^28)  of  the  Elongation  Quadrics. 

By  comparing  equations  (31)  and  (32)  it  is  evident  that 
equation  (18),  giving  the  elongation  e  of  any  line  in  the  body 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

*  =  t,P  +  £^*  +  V»* {18a) 

where  I,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  referred  to 
Oi,  0^,  Of 

By  comparing  equations  (31)  and  (22),  or  (32)  and  (27),  we 
see  that,  in  a  pure  strain,  the  resultant  displacement  of  any  point 
P  in  the  body  is  along  the  normal  to  the  elongation  quadric 
which  passes  through  P,  and  that  its  amount  is  Bjp,  where  P  is 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  (the  origin)  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  P. 

84.]  Position-Ellipsoid.  Describe  about  the  origin  the 
fixed  quadiic 

(l+e>E«  +  (l+/)y«+(l+j)s«  +  2s,ys+2«^+2«^  =  CS (33) 

This  is  obviously  coaxial  with  the  elongation  quadrics,  and  when 
referred  to  the  Principal  Axes  takes  the  form 

(U.,)^+(l+^),i  +  (l  +  .,)f2  =  C». 

Since  e„  e„  t^  are  small,  it  b  necessarily  an  ellipsoid. 

Let  r  fee  the  radius  vector  drawn  in  the  direction  (\,  /i,  f)  and 
let  (l,  m,  n),  as  in  the  last  Article,  denote  the  direction-cosines  of 
r  referred  to  Of,  Or/,  Ot.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  tne  extremity  of  r,  and  let  {V,  m',  n') 
be  the  direction-conines  of  p  referred  to  0^  Orj,  Of,  Finally,  let  e 
be  the  elongation  sufiered  by  r. 

By  the  ordinary  formulae  of  Solid  Geometry, 

r=Mi  +  «.)/c*  ] 

«'=prM(l+«^/C  J 
Hence,  squaring  and  adding, 

;>V{1  +2(<,i'  +  «,m'  +  «,»i=)}  =C*; 
;sV(l  +  2t)  =  C^; 
r(l +  <)"<?'/?■ 
Thus  the  strained  lcno:th  of  the  line  in  the  body  initially  coinciding 
with  r  varies  inversely  as  p. 
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Again,  sinoe  equations  (19)  lefer  to  any  arbitrary  set  of  axes, 
we  may  suppose  them  to  refer  to  0^,  Otj,  Of;  hence  the  new 
direction-cosines,  referred  to  these  axcea,  of  the  line  in  the  body 
initaally  coinciding  with  r  will  be 

(l-*  +  «,)i,  {!-.  +  «>»,  {l-«  +  .> 
But,  by  what  we  have  just  shown, 

Thus,  taking  reciprocals, 

and  therefore 

(l+*,)pr/C*  =  (U^,)(l-0-i-*  +  v 
Thus  we  see  that 


r.(i-,t<,)ii 

m'  =  (l-£  +  £>ij-, 
n'.(l-,t,>J 


or,  the  line  in  the  body  which  initially  coincided  with  the  radius 
vector  r  finally  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  p,  and  its  final 
leng^  varies  inversely  aa  p. 

This  ellipsoid  is  called  the  Position  Ellipsoid,  from  the  fact 
that  it  gives  us  a  graphic  construction  for  the  position  and  length, 
after  pure  stnun,  of  any  line  in  the  body  whose  position  and 
length  before  the  strtun  are  known. 


RotatioTud  Strain. 

85.]  Betuming  to  our  arbitrary  axes,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
body,  after  undergoing  the  small  Pure  Strain  represented  by 
equations  (31),  is  further  subjected  to  a  small  rotation  of  the  body 
a»  a  whole,  of  amount  Q,  about  any  axis  (X,  /i,  c)  through  the  fixed 
origin  0. 

The  coordinates  (a;',  y',  s")  of  a  point  P,  initially  at  (a;,  y,  z),  will 
be  after  the  Pure  Strain 

a^  =  {I  +  e)x  +  »^y  +  «,e1 
^  =  s^  +  (l+f)y  +  gA, 

and  the  final  coordinates  (a:',  y",  s")  of  the  same  point  after  the 
rotation  will  be 

af  =  a;"  +  fdlz'—vQy'  "j 

«"  =  a'  +  Aay'-/Jir'J 
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the  aqitare  and  higher  powers  of  the  small  quantity  Q  being 
neglected. 

To  the  same  approximation  we  shall  have  for  u,  v,  w,  the 
resultant  displacements, 


86.]  Comparing  these  equations  with  (17)  we  deduce  that  the 
general  HomogeneoTis  Strain  represented  by  (17)  consista  of  the 
Pure  Strain  represented  by  (31),  together  wim  a  small  rotation 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  components  of  which  about  the  fixed 
axes  are  9,,  0,,  6, ;  so  that  the  amount  O  of  this  rotation,  and 
the  direction-cosines  of  its  axis,  are  given  by 

This  is  the  result  that  was  anticipated  in  §  66. 

Principle  of  Sv/perpomtion. 
87.]    Writing  equations  (17)  in  the  form 

w  =  [kb  +  ^  +  **]  +  [fli«  -  S^l  ■! 
l'  =  [V'+/y  +  *.»]+[^r«-«.^][, 
Ml  =  [tija:  +  « jf  +  gi\  +  {$^  -  S^]  J 
it  is  evident  that  the  displacements  due  to  a  small  rotational 
strain  are  simply  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  displacements  due 
severally  to  the  pure  strain  and  the  accompanying  rotation ;  and 
it  is  further  evident,  from  §  85,  that  this  result  depends  entirely 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  coefficients  involved  in  the  suc- 
cessive  displacements  are  small  quantities  whose  squares  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected. 

Consequently  the  same  principle  ought  to  apply  to  all  small 
strains  and  rotations,  whether  they  be  homogeneous  or  not ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  the  case. 

Suppose  the  body  first  subjected  to  a  small  strain  whose 
displacement  coefficients  are  [e,  /  g,  s^,  s„  a,,  $,,  0,,  $J. 

The  coordinates  of  any  point  P  in  the  body,  after  this  strain, 
will  be 

Now  let  the  body  be  suMected  to  a  second  small  strain 
[e\f,  g\  s\,  sV  «V  ^i-  ^v  ^'.1  The  final  coSrdinates  of  P  will  be 
given  by 

x-.(i  +  .x+(«'.-«'.)j'  +  (.',  +  ^,K, 

etc.,  etc. 
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Thus  the  resultant  displacements  of  P,  due  to  the  two  suc- 
cessive strains,  will  be 

«  =  (1  +  0{(I  4  e)a:  +  {»,- tf,)y  +  («,  +  fl,)*} 
+  (.',  -  »'.){(«.  +  e^i^  +  (1  +/}y  -t  (»,  -  e,)z} 

+  («'.  + ^>){(«,-  ^,)«  +  (*.  +  Ci)y  +  a  +?M  -»^ 

and,  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities, 

.-[(,+.>+(..  +  .■,)»  +  (•.  *  •;>]  +  [(9.  +  e'J*  -  (».  *  «■.)»], 

etc.,  etc. 
Thia  result  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  small  etramu, 
80  that  finally  we  have  for  the  resultuiit  displacements 

u  =  [2(«) .  X  +  2(*,) .  y  +  2(«,)  .  ^]  +  [2(^0  .  z  -  2(6,) . ./]  ] 

r  =  [2(*,}..^  +  2(/).y  +  2(0.*]  +  [2(^,).«=-2(flO.«][ (34) 

«;  =  [2(«,).:e  +  2K).y  +  2(ff).*]  +  [2(^,).y-2(tf,).'=]j 
88.]    Thus  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  small  strains  is  a 
small  strain  in  which  the  coefficients  of  pure  strain  and  rotation 
are  respectively  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  corresponding  co- 
efficient in  the  component  strains. 

And,  conversely,  any  amaJl  strain  may  be  arbitrarily  resolved 
into  any  number  of  small  component  strains,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  several  coefficients  must 
be  equal  to  the  corresponding  coefficients  in  the  original  strain. 

"Riis  result  is  called  the  Principle  of  Superposition  of  small 
strains,  and  is  a  particular  case  of  a  theorem  of  very  general 
application  in  Mathematical  Physics. 

Componentu  of  Pure  Strmn. 
89.]    We  are  now  in  a  position  to  analyse  equations  (31) 
which  represent  the  most  general  Pure  Strain.      By  the   last 
Article  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  the  six  component 
pure  strtuns  represented  respectively  by 

"  =  0  U.)  «=/A{ii.)  "-0    (iii.) 


-(iv.)  v  =  0    |-(v.)  «  =  *^-(vi.) 

w  =  0  j 

Each  of  these  components  only  involves  one  strain  coefficient, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  called  Simple  Strains  {compare  33); 
and  since  any  one  of  the  coefficients  may  be  altered  without 
affecting  the  others,  these  simple  component  strains  are  in- 
dependent. 
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90.]  Simple  Elongations.  Let  us  consider  first  the  strain 
repreaenfced  by  (i),  assuming  e  to  be  positive.  Tho  discriminating 
cubic  (28)  becomes 

Thus  e,  =  e,  €, = 0,  e,  =  0 ;  and  (with  the  notation  of  §  83}  equations 
(29)  give  X,  =»  1 ,  M,  =  0,  K,  =  0. 

TLe  Elongation  Quadric  degenerates  into  the  pair  of  parallel 

S lanes  ex^  =  B*,  the  Principal  Axis  Of  coinciding  with  Ox,  while 
'17,  0^  are  indeterminate. 
The  cone  of  no  elongation  degenerates  into  the  plane  of  yz, 
and  the  cones  of  given  elongation  e  are  the  cones  of  revolution 

The  strain  evidently  consists  of  a  uniform  elongation,  of 
amount  e,  of  all  lines  m  the  body  parallel  to  Ox,  aU  lines  in 
perpendicular  directions  remaining  unchanged  in  length,  while 
the  elongation  of  any  other  line  depends  only  on  its  inclin- 
ation to  the  axis  of  the  strain,  being  given  by  e  =  6X*.  In  fact, 
the  Position  Ellipsoid  (g  84)  becomes  the  prolate  spheroid 

It  is  obvious  that  this  strain  increases  the  volume  of  the 
body,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  in  the  ratio  (1  +  e). 

Tliese  results  can  easily  be  adapted,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
case  where  e  is  negative  (uniform  contraction). 

91.]  Similarly  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  represent  simple  elongations  of 
amounts  /  and  g,  respectively  parallel  to  Oy  and  Oz.  The  elon- 
gations produced  by  them  in  the  line  (X,  n,  v)  are  //**  and  gifl, 
and  they  increase  the  volume  of  all  portions  of  the  body  in  the 
ratios  (1  +/)  and  (1  +3)  respectively. 

92]  Simple  Shears.  In  the  case  represented  by  (iv.)  the 
discriminating  cubic  is 


which  reduces  to 

Thus  e|=^,  c,=  0,  e,= —8,,  it  s,  be  assumed  positive, 
tuting  in  equations  (29)  they  give 

in  1  1        1 


i,-0,iH'- 


■J-2 
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Thus  Oti  coincides  with  Ox,  while  0^  and  0^  lie  in  the  plane  of 
ye,  and  bisect  intemall;  and  externally  the  angle  between  the 
positive  directions  of  axes  Oy,  Oz ;  and  the  strain  consists  of  a 
uniform  elongation,  of  amount  s^,  parallel  to  0^,  twether  with  a 
uniform  contraction,  of  equal  amount,  parallel  to  0^,  idl  lines  in 
the  body  parallel  to  0>]  or  Ox  retauung  their  initial  lengths 
unaltered. 

The  volume  V  of  any  portion  of  tiie  body  thus  becomes 

that  is  to  say,  it  remains  unchanged,  and  the  strain  produces 
distortion  only. 

93.]  The  Elongation  and  Compression  Quadrics  are  cylinders, 
whose  generators  are  parallel  to  Oij  or  Ox,  and  whose  transverse 
sections  are  conjugate  rectangular  hyperbolas,  their  equations 
being 

2»^=  ±B', 
or  ^(^-{')=±B'. 

The  Cone  of  no  Elongation  degenerates  into  the  pair  of 
asymptotic  planes 

ya-0, 
or  f-C  =  0- 

Hence  every  line  lying  in  either  of  the  planes  xy  and  ex 
retains  its  length  and  its  inclination  to  Ox  unaltered,  and  so  of 
course  does  every  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  either  of  these 
planes.  [This  may  be  shown  directly  by  substitution  in  equa- 
tions (18)  and  (19).] 

Thus  every  geometrical  figure  described  in  any  plane  parallel 
to  a:^  or  22  will  retain  its  initial  form  and  dimensions  unaltered. 

94.]  For  this  reason  these  two  sets  of  parallel  planes  are 
called  Flanea  of  no  JHatortion. 

Since  each  set  of  parallel  planes  remains  a  set  of  parallel 
planes,  and  their  lines  of  intersection  maintain  their  identity,  the 
strain  can  only  consist  of  a  relative  shifting  of  the  two  sets  of 
planes  of  no  distortion,  after  the  manner  of  jointed  wicker-work, 
so  as  slightly  to  diminish  the  right  angle  between  the  positive 
directions  of  Ox  and  Oy  (which  include  between  them  the  axis 
of  elongation  0^),  and  to  increase  the  supplementary  angle  by 
the  same  small  amount. 

A  strain  of  this  nature  is  called  a  Simple  Shear  of  the  two 
ayatema  of  pkmea  of  no  distortion ;  or  simply  a  shear  of  the 
planes  of  xy  and  zx.  Since  the  strain  is  really  in  two  dimensions, 
all  the  effects  produced  in  the  plane  of  yz  being  exactly  repro- 
duced in  aU  parallel  planes,  it  is  sometimes  caUea  a  Simple  Shear 
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tw. 


in  the  plane  of  yz  (in  which  case  the  positions  of  the  axes  0^,  On 
must  be  specified);  and  this  or  any  parallel  plane  may  be  termed 
the  Plane  of  the  Shear. 

The  Amount  of  the  Shear  is  measured  by  the  chaofj^  in 
the  right  angles  between  the  planes  of  no  distortion,  as  described 
in  the  last  Article. 

Iiet  Fig.  1  represent  the  section  by  the  plane  of  yz  of  a 
prismatic  portion  of  the  body,  bounded  by  planes  of  no  distortion 
which  cut  the  plane  of  the  section  in  the  square  ABCD.    Then 
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the  axis  of  elongation  0^  will  coincide  with  the  diagonal  AOG, 
and  the  axis  of  contraction  0^  with  the  diagonal  BOD. 

The  sole  etfect  of  the  shear  will  be  to  change  the  square  base 
of  the  prism  into  the  rhombus  A'B'G'D',  where  A'C  =  (\  +  8^AC\ 
Fiy  =  {\-8,)BD. 

If  the  sides  of  the  square  meet  the  axes  of  reference  in 
P,  Q.  R,  S,  and  if  PR,  QS  are  strained  into  P-R,  QS,  the  amount 
of  ^e  shear  will  be  the  sum  of  the  angles  QOQ'  and  POP",  and 
since  these  angles  are  equal  the  amount  is  twice  the  angle  POP". 
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Now,  by  equations  (19),  we  have  for  the  strained  position 
P'R  of  the  line  in  the  body  PR,  initially  coinciding  with  Oy, 

Hence  cos  POz  "  «„  and  to  the  first  order  of  approximation 

and  28,  is  the  amount  of  the  shear. 
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95.]  Shearing  Motion.  There  \a  another,  slightly  different, 
point  of  view  from  which  we  may  regard  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a  small  shear. 

Let  A  BCD  in  Fig.  2  represent  the  transverse  section  by  the 
plane  of  yz  of  the  same  square  prism  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  let 
F,  Q,  R,  S  he  &3  before  the  middle  points  of  the  sides. 

Suppose  that,  keeping  fixed  the  plane  of  xy,  we  give  to  every 
parallel  plane  in  the  body  a  motion  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane, 
and  proportional  to  its  perpendicular  distance  from  it,  those 
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planes  lying  on  the  poHtive  aide  of  xy  being  shifted  in  the  poaitivf. 
direction  ol  Oy,  and  those  on  the  negative  side  in  the  negaiive 
direction. 

Since  each  point  in  OQ  for  (instance)  moves  perpendicularly 
to  OQ  through  a  space  proportional  to  ita  distance  from  the  fixed 
end  0,  it  is  obvious  that  OQ  is  strained  into  a  straight  line  OQ'; 
and  the  displacements  of  points  in  QS  at  equal  distances  on 
opposite  sides  of  0  being  equal  and  opposite,  QO  and  OS'  will 
remain  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

It  follows  that  all  planes  in  the  body  parallel  to  zx  are  simplv 
turned  through  a  constant  angle  of  QOQf  about  tiie  lines  in  whi(ji 
they  meet  the  plane  of  xj/,  while  by  hypothesis  every  plane  in 
the  body  parallel  to  the  latter  undergoes  a  bodily  translation 
in  its  own  plane, 

If  the  strain  be  of  very  small  amount  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
QS,  etc.,  will  not  be  appreciably  altered,  so  that  the  result  will  be 
to  strain  the  square  ABGD  into  the  rhombus  A'SGEf  without 
altering  the  lengths  of  its  sides. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  planes  in  the  body  parallel  to  xy 
and  zx  respectively  form  two  systems  of  Planes  of  no  Distortion. 

96.]  A  strain  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Shearing  Motion  of  the 
planes  parallel  to  xy  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oy. 

Its  a/mownt  is  measured  by  the  constant  ratio  between  the 
distance  traversed  by  any  one  plane  and  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  fixed  plane :  that  is,  oy  the  tangent  of  the  angle  QOQ. 

The  amount  of  a  email  shearing  motion  is  therefore  measured 
by  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  supplementary  right  angles 
between  the  planes  of  no  distortion. 

The  change  of  direction  AOA'  of  the  diagonal  plane  AC  is 


=  a^OQ'  very  nearly. 
Similarly,  the  change  of  direction  BOB  of  tlie  other  diagonal 
plane  is  also  approximately  gQOQ', 

97.]  Comparing  these  results  with  ^  93, 94,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  small  shearing  motion  of  amount  28,  of  planes  perpendicular  to 
Oz  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oy,  is  equivalent  to  a  small  Shear 
of  amount  2«j  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oy  and  Oz,  together 
with  a  small  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  through  the  angle 
8^  about  Ox  in  the  negative  direction  (i.e.,  from  Oz  towards  Oy). 
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In  like  maimer  the  student  may  aatiefy  himself,  by  drawing 
a  suitable  figure,  that  a  small  shearing  motion  of  amount  Ss,  of 
planes  perpendicular  to  0^  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oz  is 
equivalent  to  the  sarm  small  shea/r,  together  with  a  rotation  of 
amount  «,  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  Ox  in  the  podtive 
direction, 

98.}  A  shearing  motion  is  therefore  a  rotcUional  strain,  the 
shear  or  pure  strain  being  the  same  to  whichever  set  of  planes 
we  give  tie  shearing  motion,  while  the  accompanying  rotations 
are  m  opposite  directions  in  the  two  cases. 
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This  fact  suggests  a  method  of  producing  (as  in  Fig.  3)  a  -nan- 
Totatiimal  shear  of  amount  Se,,  by  means  of  two  shearmg  motions 
each  of  amount  8,,  applied  successively  (or  simultaneously)  to  the 
two  sets  of  planes. 

In  Fig  3,  the  first  shearing  motion  takes  place  parallel  to  Oy, 
so  aa  to  dkange  the  square  ABCD  into  the  rhombus  A'BCD',  at 
the  same  time  producing  the  rotation  ^0^.  The  second  equal 
shearing  motion,  parallel  to  Os!,  produces  the  equal  and  oppt^ite 
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rotation  fOf ,  thus  bringing  the  principal  axes  back  to  their 
initial  positions,  and  at  the  same  time  shearing  the  rhombus 
A'BCU  into  the  rhombus  A"B'(TD'',  which  will  be  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  A'BGiy  of  Fig.  1. 

99.]  All  these  results  can,  of  course,  be  shown  analytically. 
The  equations  of  displacement  for  the  shearing  motion  represented 
in  Fig.  2  are  manifestly 


which  may  bo  written 

«'  =  («,-*>] 

Comparing  these  with  equations  (17),  we  see  that  they 
represent  a  ^ear  of  amount  28,  accompanied  by  a  rotation  -  c, 
alK>ut  Ox. 

Similarly  a  shearing  motion  of  amount  2e,  parallel  to  Oz  is 
represented  by 

"(..-.,)4, 

<"(•, +  •,)!«  J 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  same  sliear,  together  with  a 
rotation  +«,  about  Ox. 

Finally,  the  case  of  the  last  article  is  to  be  represented  by 
superposing  the  two  shearing  motions 

u  =  0  1  w  =  0  1 


the  resultant  of  which  is  obviously  the  simple  irrotational  shear 


100.]  Notation  for  Shears.  Similarly,  equations  (v.)  and 
(vi.)  of  §  89  represent  small  simple  shears  of  amounts  2s,  and 
28,,  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oz  and  Ox,  and  of  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  Ox  ajid  Oy  respectively. 

We  shall  generally  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  new 
symbols  a,  h,  c  for  the  amounts  of  these  small  shears,  reserving 
8,,  8„  8,  for  their  component  elongations  and  contractions. 

Thus  we  shall  have 
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101.]  Finite  Shear.  The  properties  of  small  shear  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  Articles  are  only  the 
Umitinf}  forms  assumedhy  the  properties  of  Shear  in  general, 
when  its  amount  is  indefinitely  dimiuished.  Consequently, 
although  they  may  he  accepted  as  rigorously  true  for  the 
purposes  of  our  analysis  of  small  strains  (§  58),  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  figures  which  shall  answer  with  perfect  accuracy  to  the 
descriptions  given. 

The  student  will  find  in  Appendix  II.,  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter,  a  short  account  of  the  corresponding  properties  of 
Finite  Shear,  which  however  have  for  us  only  a  kinematic 
interest. 

102.]  Cubical  Dilatation.  Of  the  six  component  strains 
we  have  seen  that  (i.),  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  increase  the  volume  of  the 
body,  or  of  any  part  of  it  in  the  ratios  (X  +  e),  (1+/),  (l+fi') 
reepwrtjvely,  while  (iv.),  (v.)  and  (vi.)  consist  of  pure  distortions 
wittiout  change  of  volume. 

If  the  volume  V  of  anyportion  of  the  body  be  increased  by 
the  strain  to  V,  the  ratio  (v'  -V);V  is  called  the  CvUcal  BUa- 
tation  of  the  body.  This  may  be  either  positive  or  negative :  in 
the  latter  case,  the  positive  ratio  (F-  V  )/V  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cubical  Compresgion. 

We  shall  always  use  the  symbol  ^  to  denote  cubical  dilatation. 

103.]    It  appears  from  the  last  Article  that 

r/F=(i+«){i+/)a+3) 

=  (Ue-H/+j). 
Hence 

A  =  «+/+ff ,.(35) 

Since  rotation  cannot  affect  the  volume,  this  relation  holds 
equally  for  the  general  Homogeneous  Strain. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  expression  for  the  dilatation  should  be 
independent  of  the  directions  of  the  arbitrary  axes  of  reference, 
and  we  see  by  expanding  equation  (28)  that  this  is  the  case,  -  A 
being  the  coefficient  of  ^'  in  that  equation. 

Hence  we  may  write 

A  =  (,  +  «,  +  (, (36) 

104.]  Uniform  Dilatation.  Dilatation  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  distortion ;  for  {putting  .thear  aside  as  contributing 
nothing  to  dilatation)  if  e,  /,  g  be  different  for  any  system  of 
axes,  a  sphere  in  the  body  will  be  strained  into  an  ellipsoid, 
and  so  on. 

It  is  however  possible  to  produce  dilatation  without  dis- 
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tortion ;  for  suppose  the  strain  such  (hat  the  three  principal 
elongations  ate  aU  equal,  so  that 

Any  cubical  portion  of  the  body  with  its  edges  parallel  to 
the  prmcipal  axes  will  then  have  each  edge  elongated  in  the 
ratio  (1  +  |a),  and  will  remain  a  cube,  the  effect  of  the  strain 
being  simply  to  increase  its  volume  in  the  ratio  (1  +  '^)- 

105.]  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  from  equations  (27)  that  the 
Elongation  Quadric  becomes  a  sphere,  and  in  order  that  (22)  may 
reduce  to  the  proper  form,  we  must  have 

si  =  «.  =  ».  =  0/' 

whatever  be  the  axes  of  reference. 

This  strain  is  called  a  Uniform  CvMcal  Dilatation  of  amount 
A,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equivalent  to  three  equal  elongations, 
eadi  of  amount  |A,  in  any  three  orthc^onal  directions. 

The  equations  of  displacement  are 

"i^H  \. ...(vii.) 

Thus  Uniform  Dilatation,  being  expressed  by  a  single  co- 
efficient, is  to  be  (§  89)  regarded  as  a  Simple  Strain. 


Types  of  Reference. 

106.]  Smzunary  of  Results.  We  have  now  shown  that 
the  simplest  of  strains — the  Uniform  Elongation — is  the  basis  of 
all  the  more  complex  strains :  that,  in  fact,  the  most  general  Pure 
Strain  is  the  resultant  of  three  orthogonal  elongations  parallel  to 
its  principal  axes. 

Further,  we  have  shown  that  equal  elongations  (of  like  or 
unlike  sign)  may  be  so  combined  as  to  produce  two  more  kinds 
of  simple  strain:  namely,  a  distortion  without  dilatation  or  a 
dilatation  without  distortion. 

107.]  Again,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most  general 
equations  (31)  of  Pure  Strain  may  be  regarded  as  expressing 
it  as  the  resultant  of  the  following  six  independe^it  simple  pure 
straine : — 

(I.)  An  elongation  of  amount  e  parallel  to  Ox. 

(11.)  An  elongation  of  amount /parallel  to  Oy. 


.Oi.)g[c 
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(III.)  An  elongation  of  amount  g  parallel  to  Oz. 

(IV.)  A  shear  of  amount  a,  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oy 
and  Oz. 

(V.)  A  Bhear  of  amount  b,  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oz 
and  Ox. 

(VI.)  A  shear  of  amount  c,  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Ox 
and  Oy. 

The  completeness  with  which  these  components  express  the 
most  general  pure  strain  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  since  every  set  of  parallel  planes  in  the  body  must  remain  a 
set  of  parallel  planes,  the  stoain  will  be  completely  specified  when 
we  can  express  every  possible  relative  motion  of  any  set  of 
parallel  pluLes. 

Now,  the  axes  of  reference  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  from 
the  preceding  articles  we  can  construct  the  following  schedule : — 


The  Symbol 

denotei  Relative 

MotioD  ParaUel 

to  Axil  of 

of  Planes 
toAxUof 

I 
/ 
h 
9 

X 

X 

y 
y 
y 

z 

y 

V 

80  that  any  small  pure  strain  can  be  represented  by  a  proper 
combination  of  these  six  quantities. 

108.]  Thus  the  most  general  equations  of  Pure  Strain  reaUy 
refer  it  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  system  of  six  orthogonal  standard 
types :  namely,  three  elongations  parallel  to  three  arbitrary  ortho- 
gonal axes  of  reference,  ajid  three  simple  shears  of  the  planes 
perpendicular  to  them,  the  axes  of  the  shears  bisecting  the  angles 
between  the  axes  of  elongation. 

The  most  general  equations  of  Rotational  Strain  (17)  refer  it 
to  the  same  six  standard  types  of  strain,  with  the  addition  of 
three  component  rotations  about  the  axes  of  reference. 

Plate  I,  represents  the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the 
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component  straiiiB ;  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  lieing  the  axes  of  elongation,  Of, 
and  0^,  the  axes  of  the  shear  a,  and  so  on. 

109.]  Referring  to  §g  S2  and  46,  we  see  that  these  six 
standard  strains  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  system  of 
"  strain-coordinates "  which  we  set  out  to  seek ;  they  may  be 
chosen  arbitrarily,  they  are  perfectly  independent,  and  any  small 
strain  can  he  expressed  in  terms  of  them,  while  they  possess  the 
great  advantage — in  point  of  simplicity — of  vanishing  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body. 

We  therefore  adopt  them  as  our  standard  types  of  simple 
strain,  and,  in  order  to  completely  specify  any  given  small  strain, 
we  have  only  to  enumerate  its  six  orthogonal  components  in 
terms  of  the  corresponding  standard  units. 

110.]  Type  of  Strain.  When  the  six  standard  components 
of  any  two  strains  are  to  one  another,  each  to  each,  in  the  same 
ratio,  the  strains  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  type,  or  of  exactly 
opposite  types,  according  aa  this  ratio  is  positive  or  negative. 
(See  g  33.) 

Ilie  ratio  of  their  components  is  called  the  Batio  of  the 
Strains,  and  when  this  ratio  is  ±1,  the  Strains  are  said  to  be 
equal. 

Strains  of  the  same  and  of  opposite  types  are  also  called  "  con- 
current "  and  "  contrary." 

Any  number  of  small  strains  belonging  to  two  opposite  types 
compound  into  a  strain  belonging  to  one  of  these  types. 

Two  equal  and  contrary  strains  exactly  annul  one  another. 


Specification  of  Strains. 

111.]  By  equation  (34}  any  number  of  Pure  or  Rotational 
small  homogeneous  strains  can  be  compounded  into  one,  if  we 
are  able  to  enumerate  the  standard  components  of  each. 

Now,  every  pure  strain  consists  of  a.  uniform  cubical  dilata- 
tion, a  uniform  elongation  in  some  given  direction,  a  simple  shear 
withgiven  axes ;  or  is  compounded  of  any  or  all  of  these  (§  89). 

We  shall  therefore  be  able  to  form  the  equations  of  motion  for 
the  most  complex  combination  of  pure  strains,  when  we  know 
how  to  specify  each  of  these  simple  strains  in  terms  of  its 
standard  components. 

The  more  general  combination  of  homogeneous  rotational 
strains  may  then  be  deduced  by  compounding  the  rotations 
separately,  as  in  equations  (34). 

We  shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  show  how  the  .specifica- 
tions of  the  various  simple  strains  may  be  separately  obtained. 

The  simplest  method  is  by  consideration  of  the  Invariants  of 
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the  EUongation  Quadric,  which  are  the  coefficients  o£  the  dis- 
criminating cuhic  (28).    Expanding  that  equation  it  becomee 

-;  «,*„«,    -0 (37) 

«»  /,  -1 

! »!,  »i,  a 

or  ^-^»(.,  +  m-£,)  +  .^(v,  +  Vi  +  «.«.)-*.*A  =  0 (38) 

Denoting  these  coefficients  by  D,  J,  K  resjwctively,  we  have 
i)  =  «+/+l?-£,  +  «,  +  ., 
J=f9  -  h*  +  ?e  -  V  +  "/-*%  =  «a«.  +  V.  + 


J' 


112.]  Uniform  Cubical  Dilatation  of  amount  a.  This 
case  has  been  diacuased  in  g  105.  The  Quadric  is  a  sphere,  and 
the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  (37)  are  equal.  The  requisite 
conditions  are 

^    '     3  [ (40) 

.,.!,  =  .,. Oj 
and  the  equations  of  displacement  are 

'-i^] («) 

Conversely,  any  strain  or  combination  o£  strains  whose  com- 
ponents satisfy  (40)  amounts  to  a  uniform  cubical  dilatation  of 
amount  ^ 

113.]  Simple ,  Elongation  of  amount  <  In  direction 
(I,  m, «).  In  ^is  case  the  roots  of  the  cubic  are  respectively 
«,  0,  0.    Hence  it  must  reduce  to  ^'{^  -  «)  -  0. 

Thus, 

j-n m 

K-OJ 
The  two  last  conditions  in  combination  are  easily  shown 
(Aldis'  Solid  OeoTMtry,  §  91)  to  he  equivalent  to  either  of  the 
seta  of  three 

A-V-Ol         ",-w.-Ol 

S>--,'-0\        A-v,-0[ (43) 

'J-H'-Oj         »«,-.,.,. Ol 


:vVj^ 
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while  the  first  gives  us 

^+/+ff^^ (44) 

or  i  +  i  +  i *-. (45) 

by  virtue  of  (43). 

Again,  l,7n,n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  only  determinate 
axis  (g  90)  of  the  strain. 

Eence,  by  equations  (29), 

el  +  »,m  +  »t«  _  V  +^  +  <i*>  _  *»^  +  •i*"  +  ?**  _  /ig\ 

Eliminating  e,  /,  g  from  these  equations  by  means  of  (43)  we 

get 

Thus, 

<.  =  «^  [ (47) 

t,  =  dm  j 

whence,  by  (43), 

«  =  €/•  1 

/=«»4 (*8) 

and  the  equations  of  displacement  are 

u  =  tPx  +  tlmt/  +  *nlz     I 

v  =  dmx  +  im*j/  +  tm7U!} (49) 

to  —  tnlx  +  cmny  +  tn'z  I 

Conversely,  if  the  components  of  a  given  strain  satisfy  (43) 
it  amounts  to  a  simple  elongation. 

Its  amount  is  then  given  by  (44)  or  (45),  and  its  direction  by 

&,  =  n«,  =  n*,=  (e+/+ff)/ffiw (50) 

114.]  A  Simple  Shear  of  amount  2a-  whose  axes  of 
elongation  and  contraction  are  In  tiie  directions  (I,,  m„  41,) 
(^,,  m-,,  Tij). 

In  thia  case  (§  9  2)  we  have  e,  =  o-,  e,  •-  0,  «■,  •■  -  a;  and  the  cubic 
reduces  to  ^(,^*  —  it')  =  0. 


•:^l()()' 
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I>  =  0\ 

iT-ol («) 

and 

J=  -o^ (52) 

Also,  by  equations  (29) 

h  mi  ~  ni  ~    ' 

If  ^  m,  n,  """■ 

whence  we  find 


«A -«,(» -  <r)  «J, -  »,(«  +  (t) 

,,,     Vi-M/-«^)          ■     V,-«^/+o-) 
Vi-  2t7*  '     '^=  2<r» 

;„  _'i'.-''»(g-°')-     7^     '.'.-'^fgH-"-) 
l^m^ -g^  ,     Vnj  =  — '  "2^ 

Hence  we  easily  deduce 

e  =  ,r{l» -  I*)  ;                 a^  =  o-(m,n, - m,»»,)  1 
/=ir(mi'-m,»);  Sj  =  tr(Vi-«A)       [ (64) 

and  the  equations  of  displacement  are 

M = a-il* — l*)x  +  <r^l,m^  -  Ipi^y  +  <r{n^l^  -  nj^z        1 

V''(r({m^~l^^)x  +  tr^m^*-m^!f  +  <7{m^n^-m^n^y .,(55) 

w  H  o^n,^  -  «sy a:  +  <r(wi,n, — jn,n,)y  +  tr(nj*  -  n,*)»  J 

Equations  (54)  and  (55)  might  of  course  have  been  deduced  by 
superposition  from  equations  (48)  and  (49). 

Conversely,  if  the  components  of  a  given  strain  satisfy  (51)  it 
amounts  to  a  simple  shear  whose  amount  2ff  is  given  by  (52), 
while  the  directions  of  its  axes  are  given  by  (53).  In  these  last 
equations  o-  must  be  taken  as  the  positive  root  of  (51). 

11a.]  Resultant  of  any  number  of  simple  strains.  We 
can  now  form,  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  equations  of  displace- 
ment for  the  most  complex  combinations  of  small  strains,  either 
pure  or  rotational.  Retaining  the  notation  of  the  last  three 
articles  for  pure  components,  and  remembering  (g§  85,  86,  87) 
that  any  rotation  12  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about  an  axis  (X,  ju,  v) 
can  be  resolved  into  component  rotations  12X,  Qfi,  Slv  about  the 
axis  of  reference,  and  that  these  rotations  are  to  be  compounded 
separately,  the  principle  of  superposition  gives  us  at  once  for  the 

r,;  ■  .r.c::..»^jt.KH/K 
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standard  coi 
lent  strain 


iponents  of  strain  and  rotation  in  the  ^ 

'V) 


jle  equiva- 


/=  S(Ji)  +  2(«n')  +  2{(rm,"  -  trm,') 

?  =  2(Ji)  +  2(m')  +  2(<m,*-crV)    | 

«j  ^  l^ann)  +  2((rm,n,  -  (rm,n,) 

»,-2(mZ)  +  2(cm,Zj-<rV,)  ^ (56) 

e,=  2(Ilv} 

116.]  ReBoIution  into  arbitrarily  chosen  simple  com- 
ponenta  We  atated  in  g  88,  as  the  converse  of  the  Pnnciple  of 
Superposition,  that  a  pure  strain  might  be  arbitrarily  resolved 
into  any  number  of  pure  strains,  subjectonly  to  the  condition  that 
the  algebraic  sums  of  their  components  must  be  severally  equal 
to  the  corresponding  components  of  the  original  strain. 

It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  investigate  the  different  ways, 
beside  the  standard  way,  in  which  a  pure  strain  may  be  resolved 
into  simple  strains  without  in  any  way  limiting  its  generality : — 
that  is,  without  imposing  any  restrictions  upon  its  standard  com- 
ponents. 

117,]  Since  the  number  of  these  standard  components  is  sir, 
the  number  of  indeiicndent  elements  involved  in  any  such  equiva- 
lent system  of  simple  strains  must  also  be  exactly  six,  in  order 
that  the  solution  may  be  at  once  perfectly  general  and  completely 
determinate.  These  six  independent  elements  will  then  be  given 
by  equations  (56),  in  which  e,  /,  g,  «,,  »,,  s^  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  standard  components  of  the  pure  strain  to  be 
resolved. 

If  the  number  m  of  independent  elements  involved  in  any 
proposed  system  be  greater  than  six,  we  must  introduce  m  -  6 
relations  between  them,  which  may  be  quite  arbitrarily  chosen 
(with  a  few  obvious  restrictions  to  be  presently  pointed  out). 

If  7n  be  less  than  six  we  assume  6  — m  identical  relations 
between  the  standard  components,  and  thereby  limit  the  general 
character  of  the  strain ;  or,  geometrically  spetiing,  determine  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  the  type  of  the  Elongation  Quadric  by 
introducing  relations  between  its  invariants. 

118,]  Now  a  uniform  cubical  dilatation  involves  only  oiie 
element,  its  amount  A, 

A  uniform  elongation  involves  four  elements  (e,  I,  m.,  n), 
of  which  however  only  three  are  independent,  in  virtue  of  the 
relation 
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A  simple  shear  involvea  seven  elements  {tr,  I.,  wi,.  «,,  ^,.  m,.  'W 
of  which  only /our  are  independent,  in  virtue  of  the  relations 

l^lf  +  m,mt  +  n,nt  — 

119.]  If  then  we  wish  to  represent  the  moat  general  pure 
strain  as  the  resultant  of  a  dilatation,  an  elongation  and  a  shear, 
we  may  subject  these  to  any  ttuo  arbitrary  conditions,  and  the 
problem  is  then  completely  determinate. 

For  example,  we  may  assign  arbitrarily  either — 

(i.)     The  direction  of  the  elongation. 

(ii.)     The  plane  of  the  shear. 

(Hi.)  The  inclinations  of  the  axis  of  elongation  to  the  axes 
of  tjie  shear :  e.g.,  we  may  take  the  elongation  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  shear. 

(iv.)    The  ratios  of  the  amounts  of  the  three  simple  strains. 

120.1  -As  examples  of  assumptions  which  restrict  the  type  of 
the  strain,  we  may  take  the  following : — 

(i.)  If  we  assume  the  strain  to  be  compounded  of  any 
number  of  shears  alone,  we  assume  the  volume  of  every  portion 
of  the  body  to  remain  unaltered.    This  involves  the  relation 

e+/+g  =  0,orD  =  0, 
and  the  Elongation  and  Compression  Quadrics  are  either  con- 
jugate hyperboloids,  or  cylinders  whose  transverse  sections  are 
conjugate  rectangular  hyperbolas. 

(ii.)  If  we  assume  the  strain  to  consist  of  a  dilatation  and 
a  shear  without  independent  elongation,  it  is  evident  from  con- 
siderations of  symmetry  that  the  axes  of  the  shear  will  coincide 
with  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain,  and  the  Elongation 
Quadrics,  referred  to  these  axes,  will  take  the  form 


{i-y^tHt-y- 


the  circular  sections  of  which  are 

f±f=0. 

We  thus  constrain  the  Elongation  Quadrics  to  have  ortho- 
gonal circular  sections. 

The  identical  relation  involved  between  the  invariants  is 
easily  found,  for 

D  =  A 

y=}A'- 

Ar-tA(iA'-<r')j 
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(iii.)    If  we  assume  the  strain  to  consist  of  a  unifona  dilata- 
tion and  an  elongation  only,  the  Quadric  becomes 


(t+<)?*V+o- 


which  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

The   relations  assumed  in  this  case  between  the   standard 
componenta  {Frost    Solid  Geometry,  §  373)  are  known  to  be 

»i  H  », 

or,  since  the  cubic  has  two  equal  roots  (Todhunter.    Theory  of 
EqucOions,  §  173) 

J*{D*  -  4J)  -  DKiilf  - 1 87)  -  27£'  =  0. 


- 

y 

* 

iB- 
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H 

Vl 
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ih 
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Change  of  Axes  of  Seference. 

121J     It  is  often  convenient  to  change  the  directions  of  our 
axes  of    reference,  and    it   then  becomes 
necessary  to  obtain  the  specification  of  the 
strain  referred  to  the  new  axes  in  terms  of 
its  original  specification. 

Let  Oaf,  Oy',  Oz"  be  the  new  system  of 
axes,  their  direction-cosinea  referred  to  the 
old  system   being  given  by  the  annexed 
.   schedule,  and   let  the  two  sets  of  equa- 
tions 

u  =  <H;+(.,-fl,)y  +  («,+  ^,)8' 

,,-(.,+  tf^*+/y +  (,,-(?,)*  J- (17) 

•^ = (V +^;k  ■'■/»'+('.'-«',  V (57) 

w'  =.  (.;  -  6,v  +  (V  +  *,')!/ + ?v  J 

represent  the  same  strains  referred  to  the  two  systems.    We  have 

a;- V'  +  ^y'*  Vl 

y=ft«'+/v'  +  ft*'[ (O.) 

It'  =  A,w  +  /»,«  +  »■, 
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In  equations  (D.)  substitute  for  u,  v,  w  their  values  in  terms 
of  X,  y,  z  from  (17);  then  substitute  for  x,  y,  z  their  values  in 
terms  of  si,  y',  a"  from  (C).  We  thus  obtain  «.',  i/,  «/  in  terms  of 
»',  y',  2"  and  comparing  these  results  with  (57)  we  easily  find 


/  =  A,V  +  ^f*  v*g  +  3^v^,  +  2v^,  +  2A,^, 

•i  =  ^,«  +  /»^/+  Vty^HiVx + /'i''>i  +  ("A  +  ''i^>i 
+  ( V*i  +  ^i/^* 

«.'  -  Os".  -  z*,-^^.  +  (-A  -  -A)", + (V.-  ^a)^. 
«,'  -  K".  -  /',",)»,  +  (►'A  -  "iM^,  +  ( V,  -  \'^'?. 


Heterogeneous  Strain. 

122,]  From  g  5ff  up  to  this  point  we  have  alwaya  assumed 
the  small  strain  under  discussion  to  be  Homofireneous,  and  its 
components  in  consequence  to  be  constant  throughout  the  body. 

We  shall  now  realise  the  analytical  advantages  of  our  concep- 
'  tion  of  continuous  matter ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  constitution 
of  a  body  be  infinitely  fine  in  comparison  with  the  reBnement  of 
our  analytical  machinery  (§  42),  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
portion  of  the  body,  differing  in  no  pnysical  quality  from  the 
Dody  taken  as  a  whole,  and  yet  so  minute  that  any  algebraical 
function  of  position,  varying  continuously,  shall  be  sensibly 
constant  throughout  it. 

Thus  it  appears  from  ^  51-58  that  all  the  properties  which  we 
have  proved  to  belong,  throughout  the  body,  to  a  small  homo- 
geneous strain  will  also  hold  good,  throughout  any  infinitely  sTnaU 
element  of  the  body,  for  the  (sensibly  homogeneous)  strain  of  that 
element  due  to  a  small  Heterogeneous  Strain. 

123.]  StraJn-OompODents.  The  standard  components  of 
the  strain  will,  of  course,  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  body. 
We  shall  retain  our  former  notation  for  them,  and  by  comparing 
equations  (I),  (9),  (16),  we  see  that  we  must  make 
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and,  by  §  lOS, 


"bx     "by     "ba    , 


..(69) 


If  we  give  these  components  theit  proper  values  at  any  point 
P  (x,  V,  z),  the  strain  of  an  element  oi  the  body  described  about 
P  will  possess  all  the  properties  discussed  in  g§  59-121,  the 
various  surfaces  involved  oeing,  of  course,  referred  to  axes  drawn 
through  P  parallel  to  the  fixed  axes  of  reference  Qx,  Oy,  Oz. 

The  directions  of  the  principal  axes  (§  65)  and  the  form  and 
dimensiona  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid  will  of  course  vary  from  point 
to  point  of  the  body.  The  Strain  Ellipsoid  must  now  be  defined 
aa  the  ellipsoid  into  which  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  and  centre  P 
would  be  strained,  if  the  titroin-components  had  throughout  the 
sphere  their  actual  values  at  P. 


Irrotational  Utravn. 

124.]  The  conditions  that  the  strain  may  be  irrotational, 
i.e.,  that  every  element  may  suffer  pure  strain  without  rotation 
of  its  principal  axes,  are,  as  before,  S,=0,  0,=O,  0^=0,  at  every 
point  01  the  ix)dy. 

Thus,  by  equations  (59), 


bif    a*  I 
9u    "dm  I 


,,.(60) 
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These  are  the  well-known  conditiona  that 
u  .(h  +  v.dy  +  w.dx 
may  be  a  perfect  differeDtial  of  some  function  of  x,  y,  z. 
Denoting  this  function  by  4p  we  have 
udai  +  vdy  +  vidz=d<it, 
and  therefore 

33:'     ~3y'      ~  3a  ■ 

The  function  tft  may  be  called  by  analogy  the  DiaplaceTnent- 
Potential  of  Irrotational  Strain.  It  may  be  any  continuous 
single-valued  function  of  the  coSrdinates,  except  that  (since  the 
origin  is  supposed  fixed)  it  must  not  contain  any  terms  of  the 
first  degree. 

Equations  (59)  may  now  he  written 

3**        33*        3*^  , 

2r*  3**  3** 

where,  as  usual,  the  symbol  v'  denotes  the  operator 


..(61) 


/3»     _^     _^\ 

V2^'^3y'"*"3s'| 


The  condition  that  the  dilatation  may  everywhere  vanish,  or 
that  the  strain  may  consist  of  distortions  (shears)  only,  without 
change  in  the  volume  of  any  element,  is  therefore 

VV  =  0...... (62) 

125]    Seeultant  Diaplacement    If  we  write 

then  If  is  the  resultant  displacement  of  the  point  P  (x,  y,  z).  The 
direction-cosines  of  this  displacement  are  u/P',  vjU,  wjU. 

But  if  we  describe  in  the  body  the  s^tem  of  surfaces  whose 
equations  are  formed  by  equating  0  to  different  constants,  and 
which  are  consequently  called  Equipotential  Surfaces,  the  direct 
tion-cosinea  of  the  normal  at  P  to  the  equipotential  surf  ace  passing 
through  F  are  also  uf  V,  vj  U,  wj  U. 

Hence  each  ■pomt  of  the  body  ie  diaplaced  along  the  norjnal  to 
the  apiipotential  sv/rfa^x  passvjig  through  the  point. 

Agam,  if  through  P  we  draw  an  elementajy  straight  line  dv 
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normal  to  the  equipoteatial  surface  through  P,  and  if  the  eo<}rdi- 
aates  of  its  extTemity  be  x+dx,  y+dy,  z+dz,  we  have 

dv  =  ^  .  dx+  ^  .  dy  +  -^  .  dz; 

Udv^udx  +  vdy  +  wdz 
=  d4,. 
Hence  the  aTnount  of  the  resultant  diaplacement  at  P  is 

Jf-^ («3) 


126.]  If  ^  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  (2:,  y,  z)  it 
is  obvious  from  equations  (61)  that  the  strain  is  homogeneous 
throughout  the  body. 

The  equipotential  surfaces  for  Homogeneous  Strain  are  there- 
fore concentric  Quadrics. 

By  Euler's  theorem  on  homogeneous  functions  we  have  in  this 
case 

'Ml     .ay.    .a"*        s"*^    „    3**         a** 

-  m"  +J^  +  gt*  +  2s^yz  +  2»^  +  2a^. 

Thus  (§  22)  in  pure  homogeneous  strain  the  equipotential 
surfaces  and  elongation  quadrics  are  identical. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  Si)  that  in  this  case  the 
resultant  displacement  is  normal  to  the  elongation  quadrie,  and 
this  ^rees  with  the  result  of  the  last  Article. 

127.]  Lines  of  Displacement.  Since  in  every  irrotational 
strain  the  displacement  of  each  point  is  normal  to  the  equi- 
potential surface  through  the  point,  it  follows  that,  if  we  draw  a 
system  of  equipotential  surfaces  throughout  the  body,  the  dis- 
placements of  all  points  in  the  body  will  take  place  along  a 
system  of  curves  which  cut  these  surfaces  everywhere  orthogon- 
ally.    These  curves  are  called  the  Lines  of  Displacement. 

If  (Zs  be  the  element  of  arc  (drawn  in  the  positive  direction  of 
the  axes)  oi  the  displacement-curve  through  P,  we  evidently 
have 

I    dx    l^    dy     1     dz 
u  '  da~  V  '  ^     to  '  ds' 
or 

dx  _  dy  _  dg 

2a         By         3t: 
The  function  0  must  therefore  always  be  such  that  it   is 
possible  to  draw  a  system  of  continuous  curves  cutting  orthogon- 
ally the  system  of  continuous  surfaces  defined  by  0  >-  constant. 
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128.]  As  B.  simple  example,  take  the  case  of  a  shear  in  Uie 
plane  of  yz.  This  is  a  strain  in  two  dimensions,  and  the  equi- 
potential  surfaces  are  the  rectangular-hyperbolic  cylinders 

ys— oonstant 

Thus  the  differential  equation  of  the  line  of  displacement 
through  P  in 

dx     dy     dz 

They  are  therefore  the  orthogonal  rectangular  hyperbolas 
given  by 

fc  =  oonatant  1 
y"  ~.  a"  =  constant  J  ' 

See  Plate  II.,  in  which  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  curves  of 
displacement,  and  the  entire  lines  the  sections  of  the  equipoteutial 
cylinders  by  the  plane  of  the  shear. 

The  directions  in  which  displacement  takes  place  along  the 
ciurves  in  the  four  quadrants  are  shown  by  the  arrows. 


Sttuin  in  two  DiTwrmons. 

129.]  It  will  be  useful  to  collect  here  the  forms  assumed  by 
our  various  results  when  one,  and  one  only,  of  the  roots  of  the 
discriminating  cubic  (28)  is  zero.  One  of  the  principal  elongations 
(which  we  will  suppose  always  tj}  will  then  vanish,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  every  point  in  the  body  (if  the  strain  be  homo- 
geneous) or  of  every  point  in  a  given  element  of  the  body  (if  it  be 
heterogeneous)  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane  containing  e  and  e,. 
The  elongation  quadrics  become  cylinders,  having  this  plane  for 
a  normal  section,  and  the  strain  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  in  two 


We  shall,  as  before,  use  the  notation  of  Homogeneous  Strain. 
Taking  Oz  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  strain,  the 
equations  of  displacement  take  the  form 

(in 


or,  if  the  strain  be  pure, 


-(.+«).+Ar 


v-^tfy] <"' 

The  elongation  of  the  line  OP  lying  in  the  plane  of  xy,  and 
making  an  angle  \J/  with  Ox,  is  given  hy 

c-ecoeV+/BinV  +  ^^n^co«^ (IS*) 
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and  the  angle  yjr,  into  which  ifr  is  altered  by  the  strain,  by 
OOBf  =  (l_<  +  e)co8^  +  {«-^8iii^  \ 

ainf =<»  +  ^  COS  0 +  (]-€+/)  sin  !(■  I ^     ' 

The  (Urcle  a^+y*— 1  becomes  the  Strain  Ellipse 

(l-2«)a:''  +  (l-2/)y''-4»xy-l (20') 

^  and  e.  are  the  (greater  and  less)  roots  of  the  dlscrimiQating 
quadratic 


/-* 


=  0 (28') 


and  the  angles  made  with  Ox  by  the  corresponding  Principal 
Axes  are  given  by 

'"^    {29') 

^,,  i/',  being  the  roots  of  the  equation 


«-/■■ 


.{64) 


The  graphic  properties  of  the  strain  depend  upon  the  Elonga- 
tion and  Compression  Conies  and  the  Position  Ellipse,  which  are 
the  normal  sections  by  the  plane  of  the  strain  of  the  cylinders 
into  which  the  respective  quadrics  degenerate. 

If  e,  and  e,  be  both  positive,  we  have  the  elongation  ellipse 

or  «,f»  +  «,V*  =  £*| <^^^ 

If  both  negative,  the  compression  ellipse 
«>+^  +  2«y=-if») 
or  £,f +  «,ij»=-^j  *■'*' 

If  of  opposite  signs,  the  conjugate  elongation  and  compression 
hyperbolas 

or  (,f«  +  «j)j«-±5S  J  ■ 

In  the  latter  case,  we  have  two  planes  of  no  elongation 
through  Oz,  cutting  the  plane  of  x^  in  the  lines 

or  «if'  +  S'?=-Oi <^*> 

which  are  the  asymptotes  of  the  above  hyperbolas, 


:vV..*. 


)Oglc 
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The  Position-Ellipse  is 

or  0+Of  +  (l-i^^h'-C^J  ^     ' 

If  tben  r  be  any  radius  vector  of  an  Elongation  or  Com- 
pression Conic,  and  p  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the 
tangent  at  the  extremity  P  of  r,  the  elongation  e  of  OP  is  given  by 

.=^/r^ (23') 

and  the  resultant  displacement  of  P  will  be  along  the  normal  at 
P,  and  its  amount  will  be  B/p. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  P  be  on  the  position-ellipse,  and  r  and  p 
have  similar  meanings,  OP  will  be  strained  into  the  position  of  p, 
and  its  new  length  will  be  C^/p. 

In  other  words,  the  displacement  of  the  extremity  of  any 
radius  of  the  elongation  conic  is  perpendicular  and  proportional 
to  the  conjugate  radius ;  while  any  radius  of  the  position-ellipse 
is,  after  the  strain,  perpendicular  and  proportional  to  the  con- 
jugate radiua 

Since  there  is  no  elongation  parallel  to  Oz,  the  cubical 
dilatation  of  the  body  is  equal  to  the  "  aredl  dilaUtiion "  of  any 
plane  area  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  strain.    Thus, 

A  =  ,+/=',  +  <i (35') 

strain  i 

-/-ji 


The  conditions  that  the  strain  may  be  an  areal  dilatation, 
uniform  in  every  direction,  are 


,./.JA    , 
.-0,  8.0J- 


(«•) 

The  conditions  that  it  may  be  a  simple  elongation  are 

{42-) 


«/-^=0> 


The  conditions  that  it  may  be  a  simple  shear  are 

e=oi 

If  the  strain  be  heterogeneous 

If  the  strain  be  everywhere  irrotational 
udx  +  vdy  »  d^, 
where  ^  is  the  displacement-potential. 


..(SIO 
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The  equipotential  curres'are  given  by  0=coi)atant,  and  the 
curves  of  displacement  are  the  orthogonal  system. 
If  there  be  no  dilatation  anywhere,  ^  satisfies 


^    3"^ 


^"0 (61') 


d»'"^ay' 


EXAMPLES. 

N.R — The  factor  a  ia  vntroduced  to  denote  a  tmoU  quaiUity 
whoae  sqitare  and  higher  powers  may  he  tieglected.  The  expres- 
sion 

{',/,  9,  »v  «»  »a} 
is  iised  to  denote  the  specification  of  a  strain  (^  111  et  seqq.) 

1.  Befer  to  its  principal  axes  the  Elongation  Quadric  of  the 
strain 

{3a,   -a,   -o,  0,  0,  2a}, 

and  hence  show  that  it  consists  of  a  simple  shear  of  amount  6a, 
together  with  a  uniform  elongation  of  amount  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  shear. 

2.  Show  that  the  strain  {0, 0, 0,  a,  a,  a}  consists  of  a  uniform 
cubical  compression  and  a  uniform  linear  elongation,  each  of 
amount  3a. 

3.  Show  that  the  strain  {a,  a,  0,  a,  a,  a}  consists  of  a  shear 
of  amount  2a»/3,  a  linear  contraction  of  amount  a  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  and  a  uniform  cubical  dilatation  of  amount  3a. 

i.  Show  that  the  strain  {a,  0,  0,  a,  a,  a)  is  equivalent  to  a 
uniform  cubical  dilatation  of  amount  o,  together  wiui  three  shears 

4        4 
in  orthogonal  planes  of  amounts  2atj2,  +  nU,  -  ^a ;  the  shears 

having  0^  and  Oi;,  Oij  and  Of,  Of  and  Of  for  their  respective  axes. 

5.  Prove  that  the  strain  {(rcos26,  -trt:o820,  0,  0,  trsinSfl}  is  a 
simple  shear  in  the  plane  of  xy,  the  axis  of  elongation  making  an 
angle  9  with  Ox. 

6.  Hence  show  that  the  strain  {e,  f,  g,  a,,  8,  a^}  may  be 
resolved  into  the  following  components:  —  a  umform  cubical 
dilatation  of  amount  (e+f+g);  a  simple  shear  of  amount 
^fiS+i(/— 9)*  in  the  plane  of  yz,  the  axis  of  elongation 
making  an  angle  tan"'[3ai/(/- jr)]  with  Oy ;  a  shear  of  amount 
W+i^ff  -  e)*  in  the  plane  of  ex,  the  axis  of  elongation  making 
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an  angle  tan"'[3fl,/(g— fl)]  with  Os;  and  a  shear  of  amount 
^8j*+i(e— /)*  in  the  plane  of  xy,  the  axis  of  elongation  making 
an  angle  tan"'[3s^(c -_^]  with  Ox. 

7.  Defining  the  term  "  areal  dilatation "  in  analogy  with 
linear  elongation  and  cubical  dilatation,  show  that  in  a  homo- 
geneous strain  a  system  of  quadrics  can  be  described  with  the 
origin  as  centre  such  that  the  areal  dilatation  of  any  seccion 
vanes  inversely  aa  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  radius  vector. 

8.  Prove  that  all  planes  in  the  body  suffering  a  eiven  areal 
dilatation  S  have  for  their  normals  the  generators  of  the  cone 

(fi -/- ?)^  +  (S -?- «)y*  +  (8  -  e -/)«*  + 2«iy«  +  2«^  +  2»gay  =  y. 

'9.  Prove  that  in  the  case  of  §  119  {iii.%  the  elongation  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  shear,  and  all  three  principal 
elongations  being  supposed  positive,  the  direction  of  the  elongation 
must  coincide  with  the  greatest  axis  of  the  Strain  Ellipsoid  if 
ff,+e,>2e,;  and  show  that  in  this  case 

10.  Show  that  a  simple  elongation  e  parallel  to  Ox  may  be 
replaced  by  a  cubical  dilatation  e  togeUier  with  two  shears,  each 
of^  amount  §e,  having  Ox  and  Oy,  Ox  and  Oz  respectively  for 
their  axes. 

11.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  strain  represented  by  the 
equations  of  displacement 

UK-  01^2 ;  V  ■>  (uex ;  to  =  0  ) 

12.  Find  the  volume  and  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia 
of  a  sphere  of  radius  R,  ori^ally  homogeneous,  after  under- 
going the  strain  represented  by 

«  =  ««  +  aV  I 

Kt  =  ya  +  y'jS 

13.  Prove  by  combining  equations  (29)  and  (61)  that  if  one 
of  the  principal  axes  at  each  point  is  normal  to  the  equipotential 
surface  through  the  point,  then  either 

iji  =^F(ax  + fix +  yg+-S)  1 
or  <^  =  /'(r)  ]"' 

where  ■i*  =  a?+y*+z',  a,  fi,  y,  and  S  are  constants,  and  F  is  any 
function  which  makes  d^/dx,  dtp/dy,  d^/dz  vanish  at  the  origin. 
What  strains  do  these  forms  of  0  represent  ? 
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be  written 

Thni 

U.dU-X.4<l>. 

Aotuoa 

A.dU-X.du. 

Tbeo 

U.da-  Ad^,  where  Aiit.  vmMUni. 

©■•(|*)"-(f )■■-•©■ 

.-.  wh«D|^-Owc«lwlMv<i 

Now 

3qiu>TiDCftndBa<Ung 

©■{©■•©■•('gn- 

•<!)■ 

The  onlr  tmI  lolntioiii  of  thii  we 

::":?•'"•} 

whenoe,  etc.]. 

14.  Prove  that  in  any  strain  which  consiBts  of  a  combina- 
tion of  any  number  of  shears  (homogeneous  or  not)  in  the  plane 
of  xy  the  displacement  curves  are  given  by 

z  =  eonatant  } 
X  "  eonttant  ) 
where  ip  and  ^  are  coiyugate  functions  of  x  and  y  (§  245). 

15.  Prove  by  eqwating  the  values  of  X',  ^',  v  given  by  equa- 
tions (19)  to  X,  ^,  f  that,  in  any  homogeneous  strain,  there  is 
always  one  and  may  be  three  straight  lines  through  every  point 
of  the  body  which  retain  their  initial  directions. 

Show  that  the  elongations  in  these  directions  are  the  roots  of 
the  cubic 

1   e  -  <^.   »»  -  ^a.  «j  ■•■  ^j  I  =  0- 

Ua-ffpSi  +  Cj,  ff-*  1 
Hence  show  that,  when  all  the  roots  of  this  cubic  are  real, 
these  three  directions  are  orthogonal,  and  d,  =  d,  =  d,=  0. 

16.  Show  that  the  integral 

J(tidx  +  vdy  +  uxlt) 
taken  round  any  closed  curve  in  the  body  is  zero  if  the  strain  be 
irrotational,  and  is  otherwise  equal  to 
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where  dS  is  an  element  of  any  surface  drawn  vrithin  the  body 
and  having  for  its  edge  the  given  closed  curve ;  \,  n,  v  being  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  element. 


17.     Show  from  equations  (59)  of  §  123  that  the  integral 

taken  over  any  dosed  surface    drawn    within    the    body, 
identically  zero. 


APPENDIX  L 

On  the  Geometry  of  Stroww. 

Ali  physical  quantities  may  be  broadly  classified  into  two 
categories  called  respectively  Scalar  and  Vector.  A  scalar 
quantity  involves  no  conception  but  that  of  magnitude,  but  the 
characteristic  property  of  ali  Vectors  ia  that  they  involve  the  idea 
of  direction  as  well  as  that  of  magnitude. 

This  broad  distinction  includes  under  the  head  of  Yectors 
several  classes  of  quantities  which  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
d^p-ee  of  definition,  as  we  shall  presently  explain.  They  may  all 
be  assigned  to  one  of  two  divisions : — linear  and  angvZar  vectors 
— which  we  shall  discuss  separately. 


Lmear  Vectors. 
(DiyaUicement,  Velocity,  Elongation,  Force,  <fec.^ 

The  most  perfectly  defined  linear  vector,  which  may  be  called 
a  motor,  involves  the  specification  otfive  characteristic  elements. 

(i.)  Its  mEignltude,  which  it  has  in  common  with  scalars,  and 
which  is  expressed  by  a  scal^  or  numerical  factor  multiplying  its 
purely  vector  or  directed  factor,  and  denoting  its  ratio  to  an 
arbitrarily  chosen  unit  vector  with  which  it  is  in  all  its  other 
properties  identical     This  factor  is  called  its  ZVnsor. 

(ii.)  Its  direction,  or  that  of  a  family  of  parallel  straight 
lines  in  space,  along  any  one  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  act. 

{iii.)  Its  way  of  acting  along  these  lines,  which  is  analytically 
expressed  by  an  arbitrary  convention  as  to  its  algebraical  sign, 
BO  that,  if  a  vector  acting  in  one  way  is  considered  positive,  a 
vector  acting  in  the  diret^y  opposite  way  is  considered  negative, 
the  two  vectors  being  otherwise  identical. 
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(m)  Its  position  Id  spaoe,  oi  the  particular  line  CFf  the  family 
along  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  act. 

(v.)  Its  origin,  or  the  particular  point  in  thi»  line  from  which 
it  is  to  be  reckoned,  or  at  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  following  are  good  examples  of  motors : — 

(1)  A  given  displacement  of  a  given  point  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. 

(2)  A  force  of  given  magnitude  and  in  a  given  direction  acting 
at  a  given  point  of  a  body. 

Ta6  component  displacements,  parallel  to  arbitrary  rectangular 
axes,  of  each  point  of  a  strained  body  are  of  course  vector  quanti- 
ties, but  if  the  body  be  left  free  in  space  they  are  highly  imperfect 
vectors ;  the  reason  being  that  such  a  strain  does  not  specify  the 
absolute  displacements  of  points  in  the  body,  but  only  their 
relative  displacements  in  given  directions. 

Consequently  we  are  only  given  {U,},  (w.),  and  (v.),  while  {i.) 
and  (m.)  are  quite  indetermmate. 

Yeotors  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  taken  in  either  way  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  specified  conditions,  are  called  Dipolar. 

If,  however,  we  determine  in  any  abritrary  way  the  absolute 
displacements  of  any  (me  point  in  the  body,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
thereby  raise  the  component  displacements  of  all  points  in  the 
body  to  the  rank  of  perfect  motors.  The  simplest  condition  to 
impose  is  oi  course  that  one  pcynt  in  the  body  shall  remain  fixed, 
and  sinoe  this  assumption  oannot  affect  the  strain,  while  the 
analytical  advant^es  of  increased  eimplioil^  and  definition  are 
so  obvious,  we  shafi  always  avail  ourBelves  of  it. 

As  an  analytical  example  let  us  take  the  simple  case  of  a 
uniform  elongation  of  all  lines  in  the  body  in  the  direction  Ox. 

If  e  be  the  amount  of  the  elongation,  and  x„  x,,  x,. . .,  a:/,  x^',  jc,'. . . 
the  initial  and  final  abscissce  of  any  number  of  points  in  the  body, 
the  only  condition  to  be  satisfied  is  that  the  projections  (ic,  — Xj), 
(x^-xj...  upon  Ox  of  the  distances  between  these  points  are  to 
be  increased  in  the  constant  ratio  (1  +  e). 

We  thus  obtain  a  group  of  equations  of  the  form 

or  w,-Mi  =  6(a!,-!C,). 

The  solution  of  this  group  is  of  course 
u-«x  =  constant, 
or  M  =  ea)  -  C, 

where  the  constant  C  may  be  of  either  sign  and  of  any  magnitude 
whatever. 

Let  of,  x'  be  the  abacissfe  of  those  points  of  the  body  which 
are  nearest  to  and  farthest  from  the  plane  of  yz. 

{i.)  If  we  take  0<eaf,u  will  be  positive  for  every  point  in 
the  body. 
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(»i.)  If  we  take  ea{<G<  es^,  u  will  be  h^&tive  for  all  points 
of  tiie  body  between  the  pl&nes  ic  =  ib'  and  x=^G/6,  and  positive 
for  all  points  between  the  planes  x  =  C/e  and  x = x'. 

(w.)  If  we  take  C>eaf,  «  will  be  negative  for  every  point 
in  the  body. 

All  these  solutiona  obviously  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
strain. 

It  is  dear  that  (^i^  amounts  to  regarding  a  plane  in  the  body 
as  fixed  in  space — namely,  ^lat  for  which  x  -  C/e.  If  we  take 
this  for  the  plane  of  yt,  V=  0,  and  the  equation  of  displacement 
becomes 

and  u  ia  now  a  perfectly  defined  motor. 

The  simplicity  of  this  solution  points  to  the  advantage  (much 
greater  of  course  in  more  complex  strains)  of  regarding  one  point 
m  the  body  as  absolutely  fixed,  and  taking  tiiat  point  as  the 
origin  of  our  arbitrary  axes  of  reference. 


Angvla/r  Vectors, 
(notation.  Angular  Velocity,  GonpU,  die). 

As  an  example  of  the  most  perfectly  defined  class  of  angular 
vector,  whioh  may  be  c^ed  a  Rotor,  we  shall  consider  a  simple 
rotation  about  a  given  axis.    Its  speofication  includes 

(i.)    Its  magnitude. 

(ii.)  The  direction  of  its  axis,  or  the  direction  normal  to  the 
system  of  parallel  planes  in  which  the  displacements  take  place 
which  oonstitute  the  rotation. 

(iU.)  The  way  of  the  rotation,  which  is  expressed  by  an 
arbitrary  convention  as  to  algebraical  sign  (see  below). 

{vo.)  The  position  of  the  axis,  or  the  particular  line  in  the 
body,  drawn  in  the  direction  defined  by  {ii.)  which  remains  at 
rest. 

(v.)  Its  origin,  or  iJie  initial  position  of  any  plane  in  the 
body  through  the  axis  of  rotation,  from  which  we  measure  the 
angular  displacement. 

An  ordinary  Couple  is  a  good  Sxample  of  an  imperfect 
Angular  Vector,  for  it  may  be  moved  about  in  any  manner  in  its 
own  or  any  parallel  plane  without  altering  its  efiect.  In  fact 
we  can  only  specify  its  magnitude,  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and 
its  way. 

The  convention  as  to  the  way  of  angular  vectors  {e.g., 
rotations)  is  as  follows : — 

Taking  the  coordinate  axes  always  in  their  cydical  order — 
xy,  yz,  zx — a  rotation  about  any  one  of  these  axes  in  the  direction 


■'«" 
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from,  that  axis  which  comes  next  towards  th&t  which  comes  last 
in  the  cyclical  order  is  reckoned  positive,  a  rotation  in  the  reverse 
direction  being  reckoned  negative.  A  positive  couple  is  one 
which  tends  to  produce  a  positive  rotation,  and  bo  on. 

In  all  branches  of  Physics  but  one  the  directions  in  which  we 
suppose  the  axes  drawn,  with  reference  to  their  cyclical  order,  is 
quite  indifferent ;  but,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
notation,  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  in  all  cases  that  already 
employed  in  Electromagnet- 
ism,  in  which  the  positive 
direction  of  rotation  about 
either  axis  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  translation  along  it  as 
does  the  rotation  to  the  trans- 
lation in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  "  right  -  handed  " 
screw  (Fig.  4).  This  is  also 
sometimes  called  a  "counter- 
clockwise "  rotation,  &om  the 
fact  that  if  one  of  the  co- 
^'S-  *■  SrdiQst«  axes  be  drawn  out- 

wards from  the  centre  of  the  clock-face,  the  positive  direction 
of  rotation  is  contrarv  to  that  of  the  hands. 

Now  if  a  body  left  free  in  space  is  subjected  to  a  strain 
accompanied  by  a  rotation  of  given  small  amount  12  and  with  its 
axis  in  a  given  direction  (A,  fn,  v)  it  follows  from  the  purely 
relative  character  of  the  displacements  specified  in  the  stram  that 
those  portions  of  them  due  to  the  rotation  will  be  given  (like 
those  previously  discussed)  by  a  group  of  equations  of  the  form 

«jj-w,  =  Afl(y, 
the  general  solution  of  which  is 


-yi)-i^(^t~<»i)) 


u  =  piiz  -  vity  +  A 
v^vilx-kih-i-B 
to  =  XHy  -  fiOx -i- C 
where  A,  B,C  a.re  purely  arbitrary  constants. 

In  other  words,  a  small  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  about 
any  axis  may  be  reduced  to  a  small  rotation  about  any  parallel 
axis,  by  the  superposition  of  a  suitable  linear  displacement  of  the 
body  as  a  whole. 
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Such  a  displacement  does  not  affect  tiie  strain,  and  therefore, 
80  for  as  the  conditions  of  the  strain  go,  the  podtion  (iv.)  of  the 
axis  of  the  rotation  is  completely  unspecified,  uid  with  it  the 
ajtiov/nta  of  the  component  displacements. 

Hence,  as  before,  in  order  to  transform  the  strain-rotation 
into  a  complete  Rotor,  we  assume  the  point  of  the  body  coincid- 
iog  with  the  coordinate  origin  to  remain  at  rest ;  ao  assumption 
-which  clearly  amounts  to  determining  that  all  axes  about  which 
the  body  can  rotate  mast  pass  throng  the  origia 


APPENDIX  11 
On  Fi/niie  Shears. 

A  simple  finite  shear  consists  of  a  uniform  elongation  of  alt 
lines  in  the  body  parallel  to  a  given  axis  0^,  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  all  lines  in  a  peipendicmar 
direction  On,  lines  parallel  to  0^  retaining  their  initial  lengths 
unaltered. 

Thus  lines  of  imit  length  parallel  to  Of,  0»j,  Of  respectively 
become  lines  of  lengths  a,  1,  1/a,  where  a  is  a  finite  quantity 
greater  than  unity  which  is  called  the  Batio  of  the  Shear. 

The  displacements  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  are  given  by 

,4-F.,     \ 
Hence  if  the  point  {f, »),  f)  be  displaced  to  (f ,  i;',  f ) 
Thus  the  equation  of  the  Strain  EUlpeoid  is 

and  its  semi-axes  are  a,  1,  a~'.  Fig.  5  represents  the  principal 
section  in  the  plane  of  ^$  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  of  the  umt  sphere 
from  which  it  is  deriv^ ;  the  mean  axis  (which  retains  its  unit 
length)  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Since  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid  are  both  of  unit  le^b,  the  conmaon  sections  of  the  two 
sunaces  are  the  Oircular  Sections  of  the  ellipsoid. 

These  are  the  two  planes  through  Oti,  whose  lines  of  inter- 
section with  the  plane  of  the  paper  are  the  common  radii  A'OC, 
BOLf. 
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Since  tliese  Bections  remain  great  circles  of  the  sphere — ajid 
therefore  retain  their  original  form  and  dimensions — it  follows 
from  the  properties  of  Homogeneous  Strain  that  the  two  systems 
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Fig.  6. 

of  planes  in  the  body  parallel  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  Strain 
Ellipsoid  are  Planes  of  no  Distortion. 

The  equations  of  these  planes  in  their  strained  positions  are 
given  by 

or  by  f'±af'  =  0. 

Consequently  their  positions  in  the  unstrained  body  are 
given  by 

Let  these  out  the  plime  of  the  section  in  AOG,  BOB.    Then 

The  effect  of  a  simple  finite  shear  is  therefore  to  ehanae  that 
angle  between  the  (wo  systems  of  undistorted  planes  wnich  is 
bisected  by  the  plane  of  ^  from  2tan"'  a  to  2tan"Vl/a). 
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The  angle  AOA'  through  which  any  one  of  these  planes  is 
turned  is  obviously 

tan-J(— a-). 

It  is  clear  that  any  rhomboidal  prism,  suoh  as  PQRS,  bounded 
by  undistorted  planes,  is  strained  into  an  equal  and  reciprocally — 
similar  rhomboidsl  prism  P^RS',  by  a  simple  intenhange  of 
the  angles  and  diagonals  of  ite  transverse  section. 

To  represent  the  effect  of  a  finite  shear  by  a  Finite  Shearing 
Motion  we  must  there- 
fore take  any  such 
rhomboidal  prism,  and 
— ^holding  fixed  one  of 
its  mesiiu  planes  BOD 
— cause  all  the  undis- 
torted planes  of  the 
same  system  to  move 
parallel  to  it,  each 
through  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  its  perpen- 
dicular distance  nrom 
the  fixed  plane,  until 
each  angle  of  the  rhom- 
bus has  been  chuiged 
into  the  supplementary 

Let  PQR8,  PQRS  (Fig.  6)  be  the  initial  and  final  forms  of 
the  rhombus,  and  let  AOQ,  A'OC  be  the  initial  and  final  poeitioos 
of  its  other  mesial  plana ;  ON  being  perpendicular  to  PQ. 
We  have 

an^e  AOS-i  tw»-'(a-'), 
AOIf=A'ON='  tMi->i(a  -  a-'). 
Now  if  .<1  be  the  Amount  of  the  shearing  motion  (or  the 
ratio  of  the  displacement  of  uiy  sheared  plane  to  ite  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  fixed  plane), 

A  =  AA'jON=2.ANlOS. 
Thus  ^  =  o  -  a-'. 

Again, 

angle  POP  =  an^^e  <lOQ! 

=•  tan~'(a)  -  tan"*(a-*) 
=  tan-' J(« -«"')■ 
Thus,  finally,  we  see  that  a  simple  irrotfttioual  shear  of  ratio 
a  may  be  replaced  by  a  shearing  motion  of  amount  A  =  a— a"*, 
together  with  a  backward  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  through 
an  angle 

M,-'(iA).tm-'Ha-a-'). 


Fig.e. 
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To  apply  these  results  to  the  limiting  case  of  an  infinitely 
small  shear  (g  96-98)  we  have  only  to  write  o  =  1  +«, 
so  thata-'  =  (l+8)f'  =  l-«. 

ThuB,  A  =  28,  and  the  rest  follows. 

The  Analytical  Eqaations  of  a  finite  shear  in  the  plane  of 
xy  whose  axis  of  elongation  0(  makes  an  angle  &  with  Ox  ma.j 
be  found  as  follows. 

All  lines  parallel  to  0^  are  lengthened  in  the  ratio  a :  1,  and 
all  lines  parallel  to  0^  are  contracted  in  the  ratio  1 :  a.  Hence 
the  initial  and  final  coordinates  of  any  point  are  connected  by 
the  relations 

f  =  «£;  r-i/s 
or  y'axi0*-a^eoe6  =  a(^a.a$-i-xcoe0)     1 

y'co86-a'Binfl=a"'(j/coatf-3'sin tf)  f ' 


i/  =  x.aeia2S  +  y.{T-»<iO820)  i  ' 

If  we  put  8=8^  <r=l,  B=^Tr,  these  reduce  to  equations  (vi.) 
of  §  89. 

Oompoaition  of  Finite  Shears.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
although  a  single  shear  of  any  magnitude  does  not  cause  any 
rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  although  (g  88)  any  numb^ 
of  infinitely  small  irrotationaJ  shears  produce  as  their  resultant 
an  irrotationaJ  strain,  yet  if  two  or  more  shears  qfJiTidte  a/mount, 
each  of  them  irrotational,  be  applied  in  succession,  their  resultant 
effect  will  in  general  be  a  rotational  strain. 

To  prove  this  we  wlLI  consider  two  finite  shears  in  the  same 
plane,  whose  axes  do  not  coincide. 

Retaining  the  notation  just  explained,  let  their  elements  be 

(«,  «,  <r,  &),  03,  .',  ■r',  ff). 

The  coordinAtes  (a^,  y')  after  the  first  shear  of  the  point 
initially  at  (x,  y)  will  be  given  by  the  above  equations,  and  its 
final  coordinates  oT,  y")  by 

!C"  =  3!^  +  «' COB  21?')  +  yV  Bin  26- t 
y"=iE'8'  sin  2^"  +  j/^  -  a'  cos  29")  1 

Hence,  finally, 

xT  =  4<Tir'  +  m'  cos  2(6'  -$)  +  (its'  cob  2^  +  o-'»cos  2$)]^ 

-  y[M-  sin  2(ff  -B)-  (o-s'  sin  2ff  +  cr'g  dn  2fl)]  I 

y"  =  x[aa'  sin  2(^  -6)  +  (<r«'  sin  iff  +  i/ama  26)]  f' 

+  y[(nr'  +  W'  COB  2{ff  -  ti)  -  (<7-«'  COB  2^"  +  (T'g  COB  2fl)] J 
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To  interpret  these  equationa  let  as  suppose  the  point  brought 
back  to  (x,  y),  and  displaced  to  («"',  y'")  by  an  irrotational  shear 
{S,  2,  ^),  and  then  i/poeeible  brought  to  (a:",  y")  by  a  simple 
rotation  of  the  body  through  an  angle  6  in  the  positive  direction 
about  Oz. 

We  shall  then  have 

a:"'=3:(2  +  ,ScoB2.^)  +  y,S'sin2<^  ( 
y"'=aiS'dn2^  +  y<2-5co8  2^)  )' 

ie'"  3^"  COS  5  -  y"'  sin  8  I  , 

y'  =  a!"'8infi  +  y"'coB5  (  ' 

And,  finally, 

ar=a)[2co88  +  -ScoB(2*  +  S)]-y[28in8-Ssin(2^  +  6)]l 
/  =  a{28in8  +  i'8in{2*  +  5)]  +  y[2co8  8-,S'cos(2*  +  8)]  t  ■ 

In  order  that  these  two  values  for  (x",  j/*)  may  be  identical 
for  all  values  of  x  and  y  we  must  have 

S  cofl  S  -  (Tv' +  m' C08  2(? - 

2  8iii8  =  M'8in2(^-fl) 


S Bin  (2^  +  &)  =<r«'  an  2ff  +  </« ain  2tf  J 
Squaring  and  adding  the  first  two  of  these  equations 

2*  =  <rV»  +  ^a'*  +  2<r(rW  cos  2(ff  -  ff). 
Squaring  and  adding  the  last  two 

S>= ^*^  +  <r'V  +  2t7<rWco82(l?' -  ^. 
Thus  2*  -  5^  =  <<rs  ^  «»)(<r'»  -  »'*) 

=  1. 

Hence  these  assumed  identities  give  compatible  values  for 
.Sand  2. 

It  follows  that  two  finite  shears  in  the  same  plane,  whose 
axes  do  not  coincide,  are  together  equivalent  to  a  finite  shear  in 
the  same  plane  and  a  finite  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  it. 

The  same  property  can  easily  be  shown  geometrically  in  the 
case  where  the  two  shears  have  one  system  of  undjstorted 
planes  in  common. 

Let  AB,  CD  be  any  two  planes  of  this  system,  and  let  AB  be 
held  fixed.  Let  OP^,  OP^  oe  the  elon^tion-axes  of  the  two 
shears,  and  let  ON  be  perpendicular  to  A^. 

The  first  shear  will  bring  P,  to  jP,'  where  P^P^'  =  Sa .  ON, 
and  angle  PfiP^  =  tank's. 
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The  second  shear  will  bring  P.  to  J*,'  and  P,'  to  P,',  where 
P^ '  -  P,'J"  -  28' .  ON,  and  an^e  P.OP '  =  tan" V. 

The  lesuJtant  of  the  two  irrotawnal  shears  will  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  B  shearing  motion  of  amount  2(8-f8')  towards  the 


r/j'                  e 

A' 

« fl 

S'fl- 

«i> 

.•■>'- 

>■•■ 

right  hand,  together  with  a  counter-clockwise  rotation  through 
an  angle  taa"*'8+tan"V. 


Now  if  OP,  be  (he  eloogation-axis  of  a  single  shear  which 
will  restore  P,"  to  P^,  the  same  shear  will  bring  P^  to  P,'  where 
PgPg'  =  P,P,'  =  2C8+8;).  ON.  and  angle  P,0P,'  =  tan-"C8+8').  To 
make  this  an  irrotatimial  shear  we  must  therefore  give  the  body 
a  clockwise  rotation  through  an  angle  tan"'C8+8'). 

Hence  we  see  finally  that  the  resultant  of  the  two  irrotational 
shears  of  amounts  2s  and  2a'  is  compounded  of  a  single  irrota- 
tional shear  of  amsuut  2(8+^')  together  with  a  counter-clockwise 
rotation  through  an  angle 

PS>P^  +  PfiP^  -  P^OP^ 
=  tan-'«  +  tan*V  -  t»n-'(«  +  «') 

8-t..-r,  "3-^;''  J. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANALYSIS  OF  STRESSES. 


130.1  We  oriein&lly  defined  Stress  ^  28-30)  as  the  elastic 
force  c^led  into  play  between  the  molecules  of  the  body  to  resist 
the  Strain  or  relative  displacement  of  the  molecules  produced  by 
the  wplication  of  external  forces.  We  have  now  to  substitute  a 
new  definition  of  Stress  (g  46)  adapted  to  o^  conception  of 
continuous  matter. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (g  3)  tiiat  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  forces  exerted  upon  one  another  by  the  molecules  are 
only  sensibk  when  the  distances  between  them  are  exceedingly 
minute.  A  body  straioed  by  external  forces  must  therefore  be 
supposed  held  in  equilibrium  by  stresses  between  contiguous  sets 
of  molecules,  the  force  being  passed  on,  as  it  were,  in  tm  form  of 
stress,  from  each  layer  of  molecules  to  the  next  following. 

For  example,  an  elastic  bar  of  uniform  section,  stretched  by 
forces  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  uniformly  distributed  over 
its  ends,  may  be  r^arded  as  made  up  of  extremely  thin  layers  of 
molecules  in  planes  perpendicular  to  its  length.  The  tension  is 
then  passed  on  in  the  form  of  stress  from  layer  to  layer  along 
the  bar,  so  that  by  this  means  the  equal  forces  applied  at  the 
two  ends  are  ultimately  placed  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

131.]  Deflnitlon  of  Stress-  Thus,  returning  to  our  ideal 
continuous  matter,  we  are  led  to  conceive  of  BtieHs  as  the  Ttutiual 
action  eaerted  acroea  any  ewrface  d/eawn  vn,  the  body  by  the  two 
layers  ofTnatter,  ofdementa/ry  HUchnesa,  vmmediaidfy  separaied 
by  it. 

This  actim  is  reckoned  as  positiTe  when  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  tendon,  and  negative  when  a  thrust. 

The  illtensity  of  the  stress  across  any  surface  is  measured, 
when  uniform,  by  the  tension  per  unit  area  exerted  upon  one 
another  by  the  two  portions  of  matter  immediately  in  contact 
with  it  on  either  aide. 

If  this  action  varies  from  point  to  point  of  the  surface,  the 
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intensity  of  the  stress  at  any  point  P  ia  measured  by  the  tension 
which  would  be  exerted  across  a  unit  area  described  about  P  in 
the  surface,  if  the  stress  bad  at  every  point  of  that  area  the  same 
value  as  at  P.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  all  cases  measured  by  the 
ratio  which  the  tension  across  any  small  area  described  in  the 
surface  about  P  bears  to  that  area,  in  the  limit  when  the  latter 
is  indefinitely  diminished. 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Hydrostatics,  we  shall 
reserve  the  term  StreBB  for  intensity  of  stress  (force  per  unit 
area),  and  employ  Total  Stress  to  denote  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  tensions  across  all  portions  of  a  given  area. 

A  positive  stress  (tension  per  unit  area)  is  called  a  Traction : 
a  negative  stress  (thrust  per  unit  area)  is  «»lled  a  Fresaure. 

132,]  Normal  and  Tangential  Components.  The  stress 
across  a  surface  may  at  each  point  be  normal,  tangential,  or 
oblique;  and  since  m  the  latter  case  the  stress  (being  merely 
a  force  per  unit  area)  can  always  be  resolved  into  a  norioal  and 
two  orth<^;onal  tangential  components,  we  need  only  consider 
the  former  two. 

A  positive  normal  stress  across  a  surface  is  then  a  normal 
traction  between  the  portions  of  matter  separated  by  it.  The 
function  of  such  a  stress  is  obviously  to  resist  normal  separation 
of  these  portions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resist  elongation  of  the 
neighbouring  portion  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  normal. 

Similarly,  a  negative  normal  stress  or  pressure  tends  to  resist 
contraction,  or  negative  elongation,  in  its  own  direction 

These  are  also  sometimes  called  longitudinal  stresses. 

A  tangential  stress,  or  the  component  in  the  tangent  plane 
of  the  stress  across  a  surface  at  any  point,  clearly  resists  any 
tendency  of  the  matter  on  one  side  of  the  surface  at  that  point  to 
slide  relatively  to  the  matter  on  the  other  side,  in  the  dircK^ion  of 
the  tangent  plane.  The  function  of  the  tangential  stress  is  there- 
fore to  resist  shearing  motion,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very 
often  called  Shearmg  Stress. 

133.]  Total  Stress  Stress  being  a  purely  mutual  reaction 
between  two  portions  of  matter  (compare  ^  28-30),  it  follows  that 
the  stress  exerted  by  any  portion  A  of  the  body  on  a  contiguous 
portion  B,  across  the  surface  which  separates  them,  is  precisely 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  exerted  by  B  on  A. 

The  sum  of  the  two  is  therefore  always  identically  zero,  and 
similarly,  if  we  suppose  the  given  portion  A  divided  by  any 
number  of  surfaces  drawn  within  it  into  smaller  portions,  the 
mutual  stresses  between  these  must  have  an  identically  null 
action  upon  A  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  Total  Stress  exerted  on  or  by  any  given  portion  of  the 
body  is   therefore   simply  the   total   action   exerted   across  its 
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boundiTig  surface,  between  its  outer  layer  and  the  matter  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  it. 

The  same  result  of  course  holds  for  the  entire  body,  so  that 
the  Total  Stress  on  the  body  is  simply  the  total  action  exerted 
across  its  bounding  surface  by  matter  in  contact  with  that  surface, 
whether  homogeneous  with  the  body  or  not. 

Stresses  applied  by  external  agents  at  the  bounding  surface 
of  a  body  are  called  Sur&ce  Tractdons ;  they  are  measured,  like 
all  other  stresses,  by  the  force  applied  per  unit  area,  and  may  be 
positive  (tractfoTi'S)  or  negative  (pressures);  and  either  normal, 
tangential,  or  oblique  at  each  point. 

For  instance,  the  stress  on  a  solid  body  immersed  in  a 
quiescent  fluid  at  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure  p  is  &  uni- 
form normal  Surface  Traction  (,—p)  per  unit  area:  and  the 
Total  Stress  on  the  body  is  (—pS)  wnere  S  ia  the  area  of  its 
surface. 

134.]  The  two  Aspects  of  Stress-  We  have  hitherto 
regarded  Stress  simply  as  oflering  resistance  to  Strain:  it  is 
obvious  however,  from  its  reciprocal  character,  that  it  may  also 
be  regarded  from  another  point  of  view — namely,  as  producing 
and  maintaining  strain. 

This  simply  amounts  to  stating  that  the  stress  exerted  by  the 
portion  A  01  &  body  on  the  contiguous  portion  B  may  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  effect  on  .^  or  to  its  effect  on  .S.  In 
the  former  aspect  it  resists  further  strain  of  A,  and  tends  to 
restore  .A  to  its  natural  state ;  while  in  the  latter  it  tends  to 
increase  the  strain  of  B  and  to  prevent  it  from  returning  to  its 
natural  state.  Similarly  the  equal  and  opposite  stress  exerted 
on  A  hy  B  tends  to  increase  the  strain  of  A,  and  diminish  that 
oiB. 

This  will  become  quite  clear  if  we  consider  a  simple  example ; 
for  instance,  the  uniform  bar  longitudinally  stretched  of  g  130. 
Consider  three  consecutive  layers  of  matter,  of  elementary  thick- 
ness, bounded  by  normal  sections :  call  them  A,  B,  C.  The  stress- 
action  across  the  plane  surfaces  separating  .8  from  A  and  C  is  a 
mutual  tension,  while  the  strain  consista  of  an  increase  in  the 
natural  thickness  of  each  layer,  due  to  the  uniform  elongation  of 
the  bar.  Now  the  tensions  exerted  by  Bon  A  and  C  clearly  tend  to 
bring  them  closer  together,  which  can  only  be  done  hy  diminishing 
the  thickness  of  B ;  this  action  therefore  tends  to  diminiak  the 
strain  of  B  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tensions  exerted  on 
Shy  A  and  0  in  the  two  opposite  directions  tend  to  increase  its 
thicKness,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  strain  of  B. 

135.]  Interpretation  of  this  Distinction.  ThesQ  two 
functions  of  Stress  correspond  to  the  two  points  of  view  from 
which  we  may  approach  the  subject. 
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If  OUT  object  be,  as  in  Chapter  I.,  to  investigate  theoretically 
the  physical  effects  of  Strain,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
increase  of  energy  of  the  strained  oody,  our  most  obvious  method 
is  to  imagine  a  given  state  of  strain  produced,  to  calculate  the 
stresses  called  into  play  to  resist  it,  and  hence  the  work  required 
to  be  done  by  external  force  in  order  to  overcome  these  resistances 
to  any  required  extent.  Our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  fact  that 
stresses  are  only  aroused  by  departure  from  the  natural  state,  and 
hence  Strain  and  Stress  always  appear  to  us  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.    This  is  the  physical  point  of  view. 

In  practice,  however,  when  we  defU  with  actual  bodies,  out 
only  method  of  producing  Straiu  is  by  the  application  of  external 
forces,  and  principally  oi  Surface  Tractions  or  Freasuros,  which 
(§  133)  are  simply  bovmdary  Streaaea.  Engineers  in  particular, 
who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  capacity  of  materials  for  sup- 
porting shocks  or  continuous  burdens  without  permanent  set  or 
rupture,  necessarily  obtain  all  their  working  data  by  this  experi- 
mental method,  the  weight  of  the  load  being  continually  increased 
until  the  limit  of  resistance  is  reached. 

The  object  of  our  theory  being  to  afford  a  guide  for  practical 
work,  we  naturally  adopt  the  same  point  of  view  :  we  therefore 
regard  the  applied  forces  and  Surface  Tractions  (which  axe  under 
our  control)  as  the  subjects  of  observation,  and  we  require  to  be 
able  to  calculate  the  system  of  stresses  which  must  exist  through- 
out the  body  to  balance  these  opposing  forces,  and  hence  to 
deduce  the  strain  produced  by  them. 

This  may  be  described  as  looking  at  all  the  phenomena  of 
Strain  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  Each  body,  or  portion  of 
a  body,  is  regarded,  not  as  an  agent  opposing  strain  of  its  own 
substaiLce  by  the  exertion  of  stress,  but  as  passively  yielding  to 
the  stresses  exerted  on  it  from  without.  This  is  the  mechanical 
point  of  view, 

We  shall  therefore  make  a  distinction  between  tiie  Stress 
on  the  portion  A,  being  the  action  exerted  on  it  by  the 
surrounding  matter  which  together  with  the  applied  forces  on 
A  produces  and  muntains  the  state  of  strain,  and  the  equal  and 
opposite  Besistaace  to  Stress  offered  by  A,  which  balances 
the  stress  so  long  as  equilibrium  is  maintained, 

136.]  Applied  Forces.  Besides  Surface  Tractions  or  Pres- 
sures bodies  may  (§  4)  be  strained  by  forces — such  as  gravity — 
which  act  directly  on  every  portion  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

These  are  variously  known  as  Increased  Forces,  Applied 
Forces,  or  Bodily  Forces,  to  distinguish  them  from  Surface 
Tractions.  Their  intensity  at  any  point  of  the  body  is  measured 
by  the  force  per  v/nit  maaa  on  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
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the  body  having  the  given  point  for  centre ;  and,  when  not  con- 
stant or  zero  throughout  the  body,  they  are  assumed,  as  in 
nature,  to  vary  contimiou^y  from  point  to  point,  and  to  be 
everywhere  finite. 

137.]  Ocoitinuity  of  Stress-  In  a  body  under  continuotis 
and  finite  ^or  zero)  applied  forces,  the  components  of  the  stress 
across  a  small  plane  area  drawn  in  a  given  direction  through 
various  points  of  the  body  must  also  vary  oontinuously  from 
point  to  point  (unless  they  are  constant). 

For  if  we  consider  a  small  plate  of  matter  in  the  interior  of  a 
body  in  equilibriiun  under  applied  forces  of  finite  intensity, 
bounded  by  parallel  plane  faces  separated  by  an  indefinitely 
small  distance  S,  the  components  of  the  applied  force  on  the  plate 
will  be  ultimately  of  the  same  dimensions  as  S,  and'so  therefore 
must  the  differences  between  the  equilibrating  stress  components 
across  its  opposite  faces. 

For  an  infinitely  small  change  of  position,  therefore,  of  a 
timaU  plane  area  drawn  in  a  given  direction,  the  components  of 
the  stfess  across  it  must  vary  by  infinitely  small  quantities  of 
the  same  dimensions — i.e.,  they  must  be  continuous  functions  of 
the  position  of  the  area.  It  also  follows  that  the  stresses  across 
two  opposite  parallel  faces  of  an  element  of  the  body  must  both 
be  tractions  or  both  pressures,  unless  the  stress  is  zero  across  a 
parallel  plane  within  the  element. 

General  Equations  of  EgmUbriv/m. 

138.1  Equilibrium  of  an  elementary  rectangular 
parallelepiped  Let  P  be  any  point  in  the  substance  of  the 
body,  whose  coordinates  referred  to  arbitrary  rectangular  axes 
are  (x,  y,  z).  Through  P  draw  Px',  Py",  Pz'  paraJlel  to  these 
axes. 

Describe  the  elementary  parallelepiped  EFQHJKLM,  having 
its  centre  at  P,  and  its  e<^es,  of  lengths  dx,  cLy,  dz,  respectively, 
parallel  to  Px\  Py\  Pz'. 

Let  the  planes  of  y'sf,  z'x',  x'y'  cut  the  faces  of  the  parallele- 
piped in  the  rectangles  A,BC,D ,  AfiC  D.,  Afi.CJ),  respectively 
(ifcs). 

Since  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  and  the  areas  of  its 
faces  are  elementary,  its  density  and  the  intensity  of  the  applied 
force  upon  it  (if  any)  may  be  supposed  to  have  throughout  its 
volume  their  actual  values  at  its  centre  P,  and  the  components 
of  the  applied  force  may  be  supposed  to  act  at  P :  similarly  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  across  each  face  may  be  supposed  uniform 
all  over  it,  and  the  total  stress  across  each  face  may  be  replaced 
by  a  single  force  acting  at  its  centre. 
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139.]  Let  us  consider  first  the  stress  across  the  small  plane 
area  A^Bfi^D^,  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x. 
Let  us  assume  that  it  is  a  traction — which  we  must  in  general 
suppose  oblique — of  intensity  R^,  sensibly  conatant  over  the  area. 
The  total  stress  exerted  across  the  area  between  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  it  divides  the  parallelepiped  may  then  be  tA:en 
to  he  R^.  dy  dz  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  force  acting 
at  its  centre  P,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  tension,  so  that  the  force 
due  to  etrees  on  that  portion  lying  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
area  acts  in  the  Ttegative  direction  of  the  axis,  and  vice  verad. 
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Fig.  8. 

Let  the  components  of  iJ,  along  Px,  Py',  P^  be  X,,  1^,,  Z, 
respectively,  and  let  us  assume  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  sign 
as  Rf  Then  the  component  forces  due  to  stress  exerted  by  the 
matter  on  the  positive  side  of  the  area  on  that  on  the  negative 
side  will  be  X, .  dydz,  K, .  dydz,  Z^ .  dydz  all  acting  in  the 
poaitwe  directions  of  the  axes ;  while  the  matter  on  the  negative 
side  exerts  upon  that  on  the  positive  side  exactly  equal  com- 
ponent forces  in  the  negative  directions  of  the  axes. 

Now,  by  §  137,  these  stress-components  X,  F^,  Z^  vary  con- 
tinuously (if  not  constant)  for  different  small  plane  areas  drawn 
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in  the  body  parallel  to  A^B^C^D^ — that  is,  they  are  continuoua 
functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

Hence,  since  the  perpendicular  distance  of  A^BG^D  from 
either  of  the  parallel  faces — EFQH  and  JKLM — of  the  element 
is  \dx,  it  follows  that  the  total  stress  exerted  on  the  element 
across  the  face  EFQH  by  the  matter  on  the  poeitive  aide  of  it 
may  be  represented  by  a  force  acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
face,  whose  components  are 


all  acting  in  the  ■poaiiive  directions  of  the  axes  (§  137). 

Similarly  the  components  of  the  force  which  may  be  supposed 
to  act  on  the  element  at  the  centre  of  the  face  JKLM,  due  to 
stress  exerted  by  matter  on  the  negative  side,  are 


(>'.-i''"=-^)''!^4 


all  acting  in  the  negative  directions  of  the  axes  (§  137).  The 
arrowheads  in  Fig.  8  denote  the  directions  of  the  component 
forces  at  the  centre  of  each  face. 

These  force-componenta  on  the  two  opposite  faces  perpen- 
dicular to  Px'  or  Ox  together  amount  to  component  forces 

^.dxd.ifdz\ 
-^.d^ydz\ 
-^1^ .  dxdt/dzj 

on  the  element  in  the  posilive  directions  of  the  axes,  and  com- 
ponent couples 

^1 .  dxdydz 
in  the  nega^ve  direction  about  Pj^,  and 

Xi .  dxdydz 
in  the  -poBitive  direction  about  Pzf. 


D.g.tizec  by  Google 
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140.1  Similarly,  if  the  componente  of  tbe  stress  across  the 
small  plane  area  ■djB.PjDj.  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  y,  he  X»  x,.  Z^,  the  total  ab^Bea  acroBS  tbe  pair  of 
opposite  facea  EnJK  and  FQML  together  amount  to  com- 
poneat  forcea 


^  ^^^  \ 

in  the  positive  directions  of  the  axes,  and  component  couples 

JTj.  dxdyde 
in  the  negative  direction  about  Ps^,  and 

in  the  positive  direction  about  Pxf. 

LasUv,  if  the  components  of  the  stress  across  the  small  plane 

area  A^X!^D„  drawn  through  P  perpendicular  to  0«  or  Jrix!,  be 

t*   ^     V  ^^  ^^  stresses  across  the  pair  of  opposite  faces 

EKLFaaKSJMQ  together  amount  to  the  component  forces 

3-^8   ^  ^  ^  \ 
-^ ,  dxdyda 

3^«    ^  ^  A 
-^.dxiydz 

in  the  positive  directions  of  the  axes  and  the  component 
couples 

Y^.Aaiydz 
in  the  negative  direction  about  Px',  and 

Jg . dxdydz 
in  the  -positive  direction  about  Py'. 

141.]  Oonditions  for  Equilibrium  of  the  Element  It 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  when  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in 
any  given  state  of  strain,  any  portion  of  it  may  be  supposed  to 
become  rigid  in  that  state  [com-pare  %  30  (i.)]  without  affecting 
its  own  equilibrium,  or  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

Thus  the  conditions  for  equilibrium  of  the  element  under 
consideration  must  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  rigid 
body  at  rest  under  the  actual  stresses  and  applied  forces. 
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Now  if  /I  be  the  density  of  the  body  at  P,  and  Z,  X,  Z  the 
intensities  at  P  of  the  component  applied  forces  per  unit  mass,  it 
follows  from  §  13S  that  the  •components  of  the  applied  force 
on  (he  element  may  be  taken  to  be 

pX .  dxdydss\ 
pT  .dadydav 
p^.dxdyde) 

and  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  act  at  its  centre  P. 

Collecting  the  results  of  the  last  three  Articles  we  see  that  t^e 
element  is  subject  to  component  forces 


a^,  M.  M,.  ..|,j„^ 


parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes,  and  to  component  couples 

[r,-XJ<M!*J 

about  these  axes,  respectively. 

The  conditions  ol  equiliorium  of  the  element  are  therefore 
expressed  by  the  six  equations 

ax,  aj-,  ajT,     ^  „, 

ar,  ar,  ar.    „ 

S  +  ^  +  'S**'!^-"  (') 

a^,   a?,  zz,     ,  „ 

Z,-T,.(i\ 

X,-^,-oJ (2) 

r,-x,.oJ 

142.]  SimpUfloation  of  Notation.  Equations  (2)  will  be 
satisfied,  and  our  analysis  much  simplified,  if  we  adopt  the  new 
notation  formed  by  writing 

X,.P,  r,-Q,  Z,.S, 
Z,,.Y,.S,  X,.Z,-T,  7,-jr,-F. 
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The  general  equatiooB  (1)  of  equilibrium  then  hecome 

ZU    dQ    ZS 


-+fX.Ol 


U?'*pZ.(i] 


where  X,  Y,  Z  ore  the  components  of  the  applied  force  per  unit 
mass  at  (x,  y,3i),  p  is  the  density  at  the  same  point,  and  tne  other 
symbols  are  best  explained  by  the  following  schedule : — 


Th*  Symbol 

dettotMthe 

Pkndlel  bTjjd* 
of 

PlmB  ArM  dntwn 

thn.ngh_(x  y.  «1 

PerpendionlH  to 

Aziaol 

P 
Q 
R 

S 
T 
U 

y 

{I 

X 

y 

l\ 
:\ 

143.]  Equations  of  Motion.  If  the  body,  instead  of  being 
in  equilibrium  in  a  given  state  of  strain,  be  in  proceaa  of  etrain- 
ing — i.e.,  if  any  relative  motion  of  its  parts  is  taking  place,  the 
compoDent  forces  of  g  141,  instead  of  vanishing,  must  be  equal  to 
the  components  of  the  "  effective "  force  on  the  element,  which, 
if  X,  y,zhe  the  component  accelerations  of  P,  are 

pi .  iia>li/ilz\ 
py .  dxdydz  \, 
fOi .  dxdi/dsj 

Since  the  effective  couplee  involve  the  Momenta  of  Inertia  in 
place  of  the  mass  of  the  element,  they  are  always  indefinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  effective  forces. 
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Hence  equations  (2)  are  still  very  approximately  true,  and 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

ox     og     dz    ^                  I 
».|.^.,(._,,.0    (4) 

In  these  equations,  since  w,  v,  w  are  the  variable  portions  of 
the  coiirdinates  of  any  point,  we  may  obviously  write  u,  v,  w 
instead  of  £,  y,  i,  whenever  the  former  will  be  preferable. 


Piff.e. 


144.]  Reeolutlon  and  Oomposltion  of  Stresses.  The 
six  quantities,  P,  Q,  R,  3,  T,  U  are  the  normal  and  tangential 
'components  of  the  stresses  serosa  the  three  small  orthc^onaT  plane 
areas  drawn  through  any  point  P  (x,  y,  z)  of  the  body  perpen- 
dicular to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  respectively.  The  fact  that  these  six 
quantities  are  the  only  stresses  involved  in  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  and  of  motion  suggests  that  we  may  be  able  to  adopt 
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them  as  our  standard  system  of  atreeB-oomponents,  and  to  express 
in  terms  of  them  the  stress  across  a  small  plane  area  drawn 
through  P  in  any  direction  whatever. 

From  P  draw,  ae  in  g  138,  Pa^,  Py',  P^  parallel  to  Qx,  Oy,  Oz, 
and  cut  off  from  the  bodyan  elementary  rignt-angled  tetrahedron 
PABG,  having  for  its  base  any  oblique  plane  which  will  cut 
Px\  Py',  Pz*  in  points  A.  B,  C,  such  that  the  edges  PA,  PB.  PC 
are  all  positive  m  direction. 

Let  X,  fi,  ^  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  base, 
directed  outwards,  or  away  from  P ;  then  X,  /»>  "  *f6  ^  positive 
quantities.  m 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  base  ABO,  and  p  its  perpendicular 
distance  from  P.  Then  JpA  is  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron, 
and  \i,  /i^,  v^  are  the  areas  of  the  faces  PBO,  PC  A,  PAB. 

Let  F,0,Hhe  the  components  of  the  stress  across  the  base, 
in  the  positive  directions  of  the  axes.  Since  the  other  three  faces 
are  all  turned  towards  the  negative  directions  of  the  axes,  the 
components  of  the  stress  across  them  must  also  be  taken  in  the 
negative  directions  (g  139) ;  these  components  are  respectively : — 
on  the  face  PBG,  P,  U.T;  on  the  face  PGA,  U,  Q,  S;  on  the 
face  PAB,  T,  S,  B. 

If  X,  Y,  Z,  p  denote  the  same  quantities  as  in  §  140,  the  com- 
ponent forces  on  the  tetrahedron  will  be 

F.£i.■^■pX.\],^-P.XA-U.fx£l.-T.v^ 
G.A  +  pV.ipA-U.XA-Q.liA-S.vA 

and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 

0■^■^.pr~UX  +  Q^■^S^ 
Ii  +  ip.pZ=Tk  +  Sii  +  Bi 

Similarly,  if  the  body  be  in  process  of  straining  (g  143)  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  are 

F+ipp{X-i)  =  P\  +  U^  +  Tv 

S+ipp(Z'm)-^Tk  +  Sfi  +  B^ 

These  equations  must  bold,  however  much  the  sim  of  the 
element  may  be  reduced,  by  causing  the  plane  ABG  to  move  up 
parallel  to  itoelf  towards  P.  Since  then  tiiey  hold  up  to  the  limit, 
we  may  assume  that  they  are  also  true  at  the  limit,  when  p 
vanishes,  and  the  plane  ABC  pasMs  through  P. 


■'H'^ 
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We  have  tiien,  whether  the'point  /*  be  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
the  three  relations 

F=PX+U'/i+Tv\ 

G-UX  +  Qp  +  Sv[   (5) 

between  the  components  F,  O,  B  of  the  traction  exerted  acrosfi  a 
small  plane  area  drawn  through  (x,  y,  z)  in  the  direction  (X,  ft,  v), 
and  the  six  orthogonal  components  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U. 

1 45.]  Boundary  Oondltioiia.  Similarly,  if  \,  yu,  f  be  t&ken 
to  denote  the  direction-cosines  of  the  outward  drawn  normal  at 
any  point  {x,  y,  z)  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  we  may 
describe  an  elementary  tetrahedron  whose  inner  faces  are  parallel 
to  the  coordinate  planes,  while  its  outer  f&ce  ABC  is  formed  by  a 
triangular  element  of  the  bounding  surface  about  the  point 
(«,  y,  «)■ 

Ji  F,  0,  H  he  now  taken  to  be  the  components  of  the  Surface 
Traction  at  the  point,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  tetra- 
hedron must  be  the  same  as  those  just  investigated,  and  (proceed- 
ing to  the  limit  in  which  the  vertex  of  the  tetrahedron  moves  up 
to  the  surface)  equations  (5)  will  represent  the  relations  which 
must  exist  between  the  components  of  Surface  Traction  and  the 
orthogonal  Stress- components  at  each  point  of  the  surface. 

The  general  problem  in  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity 
{see  §  135)  is  to  find  solutions  of  equations  (3)  or  (4),  for  the 
stress-components  throughout  the  b<Kly,  which  will  also  satisfy 
equations  (5)  at  every  point  of  the  bounding  surface. 

The  solution  will  not  be  complete  until  we  know  the  relations 
between  Strain  and  Stress,  so  that  we  con  find  the  alteration  of 
form  and  volume  of  any  element  of  the  body.  These  relations 
will  be  investigated  in  the  next  chapter. 

146.]  Equilibrium  of  the  body  ae  a  whole.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  solution  of  equations  (3)  and  (5)  converse  to 
that  just  proposed — ^namely,  given  the  distribution  of  Stress 
throughout  the  body,  to  find  the  distribution  of  Applied  Force 
and  mirface  Traction  required  to  maintain  it — is  always  obtain- 
able. For  when  P,  Q,  M,  S,  T,  IT,  p  are  known  as  functions  of 
X,  y,  s,  these  equations  give  ex^icitly  the  appropriate  values  of 
X,  r,  Z,  F,  G,  H. 

Now  we  have  shown  (see  §§  133,  134,  and  compare  §  29)  that 
the  applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions  (considered  together  in 
Chapter  I.,  under  the  head  of  "  E^xtemal  Forces "}  are  the  only 
forces  which  can  l>e  considered  as  acting  upon  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  it  follows  from  the  considerations  of  §  141  that,  when 
'  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  a  given  state  of  strain,  these  two 
systems  of  forces  must  be  so  connected  as  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body. 
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We  ou^ht  then  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  values  of  these 
forces  given  by  (3)  and  (5)  satisfy  the  analytical  conditions 

///pXdxdydz  *//FdS  =  O"] 

/f/pYdxdydx-\^f/GdS^i.y^ (6) 

fffpZdxdydz  +//HdS  -  0  J 

///p{j,Z-xY)<h)dydz-^//{yH-zG)dS  - 

///p(zX  -  xZ  )dxdydz  *//{iF  -  xB)dS  - 

fffp(xY-yX)dadyd:^*ff{xQ  -yF}dS= 

obtained  by  equating  to  zero  the  component  forces  and  couples 
acting  on  the  body  as  a  whole ;  the  triple  integrals  being  taken 
throughout  the  volume  of  the  strained  body,  and  the  double 
integrals  over  the  whole  of  its  bounding  surface. 
Now  we  have  by  equations  (3) 

dx      dy     dz        ' 

or,  integrating  by  part», 

-  -//\.P]dydz^//[UYzdx-//\T-^y, 

where  the  square  brackets  [  ]  denote  that  the  enclosed  term  is  to 
be  taken  within  proper  limits. 

Hence  if  \,  n,  v  \»   the   direction-cosines  of  the  outward 
normal  to  the  element  dS 

f/fpXdxdydz  =  -//{P>^  +  t>  +  Ty)dS, 
and  therefore  by  equations  (5), 

f/fpXdxdydx  +f/FdS=  0. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  second  and 
third  of  equations  (G)  are  satisiied. 

Agun,  by  (3), 
///p{yZ^zY)d^y,lz 

.//{MOJ-  sT)  +  M'Q  -  vS)  *  K«S-  y!l)}dS 
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Hence,  by  equations  (5), 

fffAyZ  -  zY)dxdydz  *//{yH  -  zG)dS  =  0. 

Similarly  we  can  prove  the  Temaiuing  two  of  equations  (7). 

Thus  the  values  of  the  componente  of  Applied  Force  and 
Surface  Traction  given  by  equations  (3)  and  (5)  satisfy  identically 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

This  result  verifies  the  statement  of  §  130  that  force  is  passed 
on  through  the  body  from  layer  to  layer  by  appropriate  stresses, 
so  that  the  external  forces  are  ultimately  brought  mto  opposition 
with  one  another  as  if  the  body  were  rigid. 

147.]  If  the  body,  instead  of  being  in  equilibrium  through- 
out, be  in  process  of  straining,  then  taking  the  values  of  the 
components  given  by  (4)  and  (5)  it  is  easy  to  show  by  a  similar 
method  that  the  expressions  on  the  left-hand  side  of  equations 
(6)  and  (7),  instead  of  vanishing,  are  equal  to  the  effective  forces 
and  couples. 


yy^pzdxdytisj 
fffp{yz  -  ^)dxdyclx\ 
f/jpi^'^  -  ^)dxdydi  \. 

fffp{xij  -  y£)dady<h] 

Types  of  Refereiice. 

148.]  The  Three  Normal  Stress  Oomponents.  Reason- 
ing as  in  §  132,  with  the  modification  introduced  in  §  135,  we  see 
that 

(i.)  The  normal  traction  P,  across  the  small  plane  area 
drawn  perpendicular  to  Ox,  tends  to  produce  an  elongation  in 
the  direction  of  Ox  of  the  neighbouring  portion  of  flie  body. 
Thus  (§  33)  the  function  of  the  Simple  Stress  P  is  to  produce 
and  maintain  the  Simple  Strain  e. 

(U.)  The  noiroal  traction  Q,  across  the  small  plane  area 
drawn  perpendicular  to  Oy,  tends  to  produce  an  elongation  in 
the  direction  of  Oy.  Thus  the  function  of  the  Simple  Stress  Q 
is  to  produce  and  maintain  the  Simple  Strain  /. 

(iti.)  Similarly  the  function  of  the  Simple  Stress  A  is  to 
produce  and  maintain  the  Simple  Strain  g. 

These  statements  must  only  be  taken  as  pointing  out  the 
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analogiee  between  the  components  o£  Strain  and  Stress,  and  the 
primaiy  and  most  obvious  functions  of  the  latter.  We  are  not 
at  present  concerned  with  the  exact  relations  of  Stress  to  Strain, 
and  we  must  not  take  it  Cor  granted  that  any  one  stress-com- 
ponent can  produce  the  analogous  component  strain  alone  with- 
out producing  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  other  components. 

149.]  The  Tangential  Stresa  Oomponente.  The  tan- 
gential traction  S,  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oy  across  the  small 
plane  area  drawn  perpenifccular  to  Oz,  dearly  tends  to  drag  in 
that  direction  the  layer  of  matter  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  negative  side  of  the  area  relatively  to  the  layer  in  contact 
with  this  one  on  ita  negative  side.  And  if  we  consider  that 
this  action  takes  place  across  every  small  plane  area  drawn 
perpendicular  to  Oz  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  P  it  i3 
evident  that  the  tendency  of  this  tangential  traction  is  to 
produce  and  maintain  the  Shearing  Motion  described  in  §  95  and 
represented  in  Fig.  2 — that  is,  a  positive  shearing  motion  parallel 
to  Oy  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oz. 

This  will  be  perhap 
more  obvious  on  consult- 
ing Figure  10,  which  re- 
presents the  action  in 
the  plane  of  y's'  on  the 
elementary  cube  having 
P  for  centre.  For  the 
sake  of  distinctness  only 
the  traction  -  couples 
J'' about  Pj^  are  inserted, 
the  normal  components 
and  those  portions  of 
the  tangential  tractions 
which  combine  to  form  a 
force  on  the  element  (^ 
139, 140)  being  omitted. 
The  couple  due  to  the 
Fig,  10.  traction    we    have   just 

considered  is  marked  iS,. 
Similarly,  the  equal  tangential  traction  S  in  the  positive 
direction  of  Oz  across  small  pmne  areas  perpendicular  to  Oy,  gives 
rise  to  the  equal  and  opposite  traction-couple  marked  iSji  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  a  positive  shearing  motion 
parallel  to  Oz  of  planes  perpendicular  to  Oy. 

Now  (§  98)  these  snearing  motions  are  rotational  strains, 
compounded  of  identical  shears  and  opposite  rotations.  The 
tendency  of  the  two  traction-couples  in  combination  is  to  produce 
these  two  shearing  motions  simultaneously,  and  therefore  {see 
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§  98  and  Fig.  3}  to  produce  a  simple  irrotational  shear  of  planes 
perpendicular  to  Py'  and  Ps",  or  to  Oy  and  Oz. 

(tv.)  The  two  tangential  streas-components  S  at  the  point  P 
are  therefore,  when  considered  in  combination,  called  a  Shearing 
StreBS  of  amount  S  in  the  plane  of  y'll. 

(u)  In  like  manner,  the  two  tangential  tractions  T  comhine 
to  form  a  Shearing  Stress  of  amount  T  in  the  plane  of  sV ;  and 

(vi.)  The  two  tangential  tractions  U  combine  to  form  a 
Shearing  Stress  of  amount  JJ  in  the  plane  of  ^j/. 

The  primary  function  of  these  three  component  stressei  is 
then  to  produce  and  maintain  the  three  component  shears  a,  h,  c 
respectively.     (See  rmnm-ka  at  end  o/g  14>8). 

150.]  Besolution  of  Shearing  Stress.  Just  as  we  proved 
that  all  the  simple  strains — and  therefore  any  strain  whatever — 
can  be  resolved  into  simple 
elongations  and  contractions, 
so  we  may  show  that  every 
stress  may  be  regarded  as 
the  resultant  of  normal  or 
longitudinal  tractions  or 
pressures. 

This  will  follow  from  the 
■preceding  Articles  if  we  can  -.-  -y, 

prove  it  for  a  single  shearing 
stress. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the 
body  held  in  a  ffiven  state 
of  stnun,  such  that  all  the 

standard  stress- components     ^,  ^ 

at  the  point  P  vanish,  except 
the  shearing  stress  S  in  the  Fig<ii< 

plane  of  y'g.     Equations  (5) 

then  give  us  for  the  stress-components  across  a  small  plane  area 
drawn  through  P  in  any  direction  (X,  ft,  y) 

G  =  S>' 

N^ow  if  the  stress  across  any  such  area  be  wholly  normal  we 
must  have  Ff\=G/f».=nfy. 

Substituting,  we  see  that  ttoo  planes  can  be  drawn  through  P, 
such  that  the  stress  across  them  is  wholly  normal,  their  direction- 
cosines  being  respectively 

(0,  Wa,  1/V^)  w>d  (0,  -  1/V2,  V^/^); 
and  for  both  these  planes 

F^O,  G'S^  H-Sv. 
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Thus  the  shearmg  streBS  of  amount  iS  in  the  plane  of  yV  is 
equivaJenfc  to  a  riormal  traction  of  amount  8  across  the  plane 
bisecting  the  pOBitive  angle  between  those  of  x'^  and  /a;',  together 
with  a  numerically  equal  'normal  preseure  across  the  plane 
bisecting  the  negative  angle  between  the  same  planes. 

151.]  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  considering  the 
equilibrium  of  the  prism  ABB  (Fig.  11)  one  of  the  halves  into 
which  the  cube  of  Figure  10  is  divided  by  the  diagonal  plane 
BD.  It  is  obvious  that  we  may  regard  this  prism  as  isolated  if 
we  suppose  the  existing  stresses  still  to  act  across  its  faces. 

Now,  if  a  be  the  elementary  length  of  either  edge  of  the  cube, 
the  areas  of  the  faces  AB  and  AD  are  each  c^,  while  that  of  the 
face  BD  is  a**/2.  Also  the  forces  on  the  prism  due  to  the  tan- 
gential tractions  on  the  former  faces  are  each  iS .  a^  in  the  positive 
directions  of  Py'  and  Pz". 

The  force  across  the  face  BD  must  therefore  have  equal  com- 
ponents in  the  negative  directions  of  the  axes.  That  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  a  normal  traction  of  intensity 

or  S.  Similarly  by  dividing  the  cube  along  the  plane  AC  va  can 
show  that  the  stress  across  this  plane  is  a  normal  pressure  of 
intensity  S  (Fig.  12). 

,,:  152.]     iMscrepancy 

in  the  measurement 
of  Shear  and  Shearing 
Stress.  Although  the 
methods  of  resolution  of 
shear  and  shearing  stress 
are  thus  completely  analo- 
gous, there  is  a  discrepancy 
■'■  between  the  measurement 
of  shear  in  terms  of  its 
component  elongation  and 
contraction,  and  that  of 
shearing  stress  in  terms 
of  its  component  normal 
'  traction  and  pressure 
which  should  be  carefully 
Fig .  t2 .  noted. 

Thus  the  amount  of  a  shearing  stress  compounded  of  a  normal 
traction  and  pres.-jure  S  is  taken  to  be  S,  while  the  amount  of  a 
shear  compounded  of  an  elongation  and  contraction  Sj  is  taken  to 
be  28,  or  a  [see  §  100). 

The  discrepancy  exists  solely  in  the  twmenclaiure  adopted 
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and,  though  on  aome  accounts  to  be  regretted,  ia  not  a  serious 
defect. 

The  results  of  ^  148,  149  are  collected  in  the  subjoined 
schedule  for  comparison  with  that  of  §  106. 


tends  to  prodnoe 
Relitiveliotion 

of  PUnei 

The  Component 

Perpendicular  to 

PftraUel  to  Axil  of 

Axis  of 

P 

X 
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V 

X 

y 

T 

U 

y 

X 

Q 

y 

y 

s 

y 

T 

S 

X 

y 

Ji 
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153.]  Small  Stressea  All  the  properties  of  stress  hitherto 
proved  are  equally  true,  whatever  be  tne  in^;mtude  of  the  stress. 

Our  analysis  is  however  to  be  applied  to  the  theory  of  bodies 
suffering  infinitely  small  strains,  and  we  shall  therefore  from  this 
point  restrict  it  to  such  stressea  as  are  required  to  produce  and 
maintain  these  strains. 

Now  we  cannot  suppose  anything  short  of  an  absolutely  rigid 
body  to  offer  infinite  resistance  to  a  finite  strain ;  and  since  it  is 
a  matter  of  experimental  observation  that  the  straining  of  the 
more  perfectly  elastic  natural  solids  increases  continuously  with 
the  stress  applied,  within  the  limits  of  their  elasticity,  we  may 
safely  assume  that,  if  we  adopt  a  finite  imit  of  force  per  unit 
area,  the  numerical  measures  of  the  stress-components  will  always 
be  of  the  samie  order  of  dimensions  as  those  of  the  components  of 
the  strain  which  they  serve  to  maintain. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  theory  we  may  therefore  always 
assume  the  components  of  stress  to  be  small  quantities  of  the 
first  order  (§  68)  whose  squares  and  higher  powers,  together  with 
their  products  with  each  other  or  with  tfte  strain-componente,  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  their  first  powers. 

Now,  strictly  speaking,  equations  (3)  of  §  142,  (4)  of  §  143,  and 
(5)  of  §  144  express  the  relations  between  the  forces  across  the 
faces  of  an  element  of  the  body  which,  in  the  given  state  of  strain, 
is  either  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  with  its  edges  parallel  to 
the  fixed  coordinate  axes,  or  a  tetrahedron  wiw  three  edges 
parallel  to  the  same  axes.    But,  from  what  has  just  been  said. 
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it  foUowa  that  if  (he  strain  be  a  "small  strain,"  and  consequentlj 
the  stress  a  "  email  stress,"  these  relations  will,  to  our  order  of 
approximation,  take  predsely  the  same  form  if  we  suppose  the 
stress-components  holding  in  equilibrium,  in  a  s^iven  state  of 
strain,  elements  of  the  body  which  have  these  shapes  -wi  their 
Tiatitifil  state. 

154.]  For  instance  the  element  of  the  body  which,  in.  the 
■natural  state,  is  the  rectangular  parallelepiped  oi  §  1S8,  becomes 
when  strained  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  the  areas  of  whose  faces 
are 

(1  +/+g)dydz,  (\+g  +  e)dsdx,  (1  +  e+/)dajdy, 

while  its  volume  is  (1  +  A)dxdydz,  and  its  density  is  (1  —  A)p. 

Hence  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  first  of  equations  (3)  §  142 
would  in  this  case  become 

end  by  the  last  article  thia  reduces  to 

as  before. 

Again,  the  element  of  the  body  which  in  the  natural  state  is  the 
tetrahedron  of  §  114  becomes  when  strained  an  oblique-angled 
tetrahedron,  the  areas  of  whose  faces  are 

/*A(l+j7  +  0 

where  A  here  denotes  the  unstrained  area  of  the  face  ABC,  and  e 
is  the  elongation  in  the  initial  direction  (X,  /i,  v)  of  the  normal  to 
this  face,  given  by  equation  IS  of  §  72. 

The  first  of  equations  (5)  §  144  ought  therefore,  on  this 
assumption,  strictly  to  be 

F{l  +  t+/+g-€)  =  P\{\  +/+g)  +  U^l  +  y  +  e)  +  r^l  +  e  +/). 

which,  to  our  order  of  approximation,  is  identical  with 

F=PX+Uti  +  Tv. 

We  may  therefore,  in  all  cases,  take  the  system  of  standard 
.stress-components  which  we  have  adopted  as  acting  normally  and 
tangentially  across  small  plane  areas  through  the  point  (a;,  y,  z) 
which,  in  ike  ttatwral  state  of  the  body,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
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fixed  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates ;  and  though  the7  are 
always  taken  parallel  to  the  fixed  azea,  yet  the  strain  thej  are 
capable  of  producing  is  »o  small  that  they  may  be  considered  to 
be  normal  or  tajigentiaJ  throughout  the  process. 

155.]  Principle  of  Superposition.  Since  the  stress-com- 
ponents are  simply  the  components,  resolved  in  fixed  directions,  of 
force  per  unit  area,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  any  number  of 
stresses,  applied  ai/rmUUvneowly,  must  have  for  their  resultant  a 
single  stress  whose  components  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
corresponding  components  of  the  constituent  stresses. 

Moreover,  it  foUows  from  the  last  Article  that  the  application 
of  any  smaU  etresa  will  have  the  same  efiect,  whether  the  body  is 
in  its  natural  state  or  has  already  been  strained  by  another  »mall 
atreaa. 

This  principle  may  be  extended  to  any  finite  number  of  small 
stresses,  tne  strain  produced  being  still  small  ^  87),  and  finally  we 
see  that  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  Bioall  stresses,  applied 
simultaneously  or  successiyely,  is  a  single  small  stress  whose 
components  are  the  algebraic  sums  of  tiie  corresponding  com- 
ponents. 

And  conversely  (compare  §  88)  any  small  stress  mav  be 
arbitrarily  resolved  Into  any  number  of  small  stresses,  subject 
only  to  the  above  condition  as  to  the  sums  of  their  components. 

This  result  is  called  the  Principle  of  Superposition  of  Small 


166.]  I^pe  of  BtreBS.  When  the  six  components  of  any 
two  str^ses  are  to  one  anotJier,  each  to  each,  in  the  same  ratio, 
the  stresses  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  type,  or  of  exactly  opposite 
types,  according  as  this  ratio  is  positive  or  negative.  (Compare 
SUO). 

The  ratio  of  their  components  is  called  the  Ratio  of  the 
Stresses,  and  when  this  ratio  is  ±  1  the  stresses  are  said  to  be 
equal. 

Stresses  of  the  same  and  of  opposite  types  are  also  called 
"  concurrent "  and  "  contrary." 

Any  number  of  small  stresses  belonging  to  two  opposite  types 
compound  into  a  stress  belonging  to  one  of  these  types. 

Two  equal  and  contrary  stresses  annul  one  another. 

157.]  Homogeneous  Stress.  When  the  components  of 
the  stress  have  the  same  values  at  all  points  of  the  body,  it  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  body  is  said  to  be  homogeneously 


It  is  obvious  from  equations  (3)  that  a  body  cannot  be  in 
equilibrium  under  homogeneous  etiess  if  there  are  any  Applied 
Forces. 
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Homogeneous  stress  must  therefore  be  produced  by  Surface 
Tractions  only,  the  components  of  which  must  satisfy  a  certain 
condition  at  every  point  of  the  body. 
For  if  we  write 

\P,U,T\ 
|l  =  k,0,  ^    (8) 

\t,s,  Ji\ 

and  denote  by  p,  n,  t,  0,  t,  n,  the  minors  of  the  determiiuuit  $ 
corresponding  to  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  we  get  from  equations  (5)  the 
relations 

/.=(nf+ilff  +  »fl)/3i  (9) 

.-(W+etf  +  rff)/^) 

to  be  satisfied  by  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  at  each  point 
of  the  surface.  Squaring  and  adding,  we  eliminate  X,  n,  v,  and 
obtain 

(p/'+ttff  +  t^*  +  (tt/'+n(?  +  «£0*+(tf+«G'  +  r^)«-$« (10) 

Since  in  the  case  of  homc^neous  stress  all  the  coefficients  are 
absolute  constants,  equation  (10)  represents  a  definite  relation 
existing  between  the  components  F,  Q,  H  of  the  Surface  Traction 
at  each  point  of  the  bounding  surface. 

158.]  Stress  to  be  treated  as  Homogeneous.  In  the 
following  investigation  into  the  graphic  and  other  properties  of 
Stress,  we  shall  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
homogeneous ;  because  then,  its  character  being  identical  through- 
out the  body,  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  its 
properties  at  the  origin. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Strain 
^  122),  the  results  obtained  will  be  equally  true  for  an  elementary 
portion  of  a  body  under  heterogeneous  stress,  described  about  any 
point  P,  if  that  point  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  relative  coordinates, 
and  the  stress-components  be  given  their  proper  values  at  P. 

These  applications  will  he  pointed  out  as  occasion  requires. 


Graphic  Properties  of  Stress. 

169.]  Change  of  Axes  of  Reference.  Let  P,  Q.  R.  S,  T,  U 
be  the  components  at  the  origin  of  a  given  stress,  referred  to  the 
arbitraiy  system  of  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz:  required,  in 
terms  of  these,  the  corresponding  components  P,  Q',  R',  S',  T,  W 
of  the  same  stress  referred  to  any  other  arbitrary  system  of  rect- 
angular axes  Ox',  Oy",  Oz'. 
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^  ^  ^ 
SB  A,  Xj  Aj 
y      Ih     IH     H 


Let  the  direction-cosines  of  the  new  axes 
be  giv'en  by  the  schedule: — 

Then  F,  (/*,  J*  are  the  components 
parallel  to  Chf,  Oj/,  Osf  of  the  stress  across 
the  small  plane  area  drawn  through  the 
origin  perpendicular  to  fte'.  But  by  equa- 
tions (5)  tne  components  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy, 
Oz  of  this  stress  are 

U\^Qp^*Sy^     (11) 

Tk^  +  S^  +  Rv,  j 
Thus 

F  =  A/PA,  +  P/»i  +  T^i)  +  /*,<  UK^  +  C/.1  +  Sfj)  +  Vi(2'A,  +  ^,i,  +  Sv^) 
V  =  A4(PA,  +  V^  +  TVj)  +  ^{UX^  +  Q^  +  Sv,)  +  y^(TX^  +  %  +  Rv^) 

etc,  etc 
Thus  we  finally  obtain,  by  rearrangement  of  terms 
F  =  /-Aji"  +  C^i*  +  J?v,«  +  2Si^Vi  +  ZTy^Xi  +  217)^1^ 
©■  -  i-A,*  +  g/4*  +  J?-,*  +  2^^.,  +  27'..,A,  +  2PArt 
B- =  PA,' +  ^/.g*  +  J?  V  +  25)igKj  +  2  y^jA,  +  2i7A3/i, 
.S-  =  PAjA,  +  Q^g  +  J?^,..j  1.  S(jJi,y,  +  /t,v^ 

7"  =  PA,A,  +  e^vh  +  -R-.-i  +  •yC/'i."!  +  /h-a) 

V  =  PAjAj  +  Q^^Mi  +  A",^,  +  S(/i,Vj  +  ^v,) 
+  7'<v,A,  +  ^,A,)  +  F(A,;«,  +  Aj^,) 

Adding  together  the  first  three  of  these  equations,  we  get 

F  +  Q'  +  R'^P+Q-t-R (13) 

and  since  both  systems  of  axes  are  completely  arbitrary,  this 
proves  the  perfectly  general  theorem  that 

The  eum.  of  the  normal  componenta  of  att'eas  acroBB  any  three 
amall  orthogtmal  'plane  areas  drawn  through  a  gvoenpomt  of  the 
body  is  absolutely  constant  for  that  point,  /unvever  the  planee  be 
tu/med  about  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  /uynwgeiieotia  streas,  tkia 
eongtant  hna  the  same  value  at  every  ppint  of  the  body. 

160.]  Resultant  Stress.  Let  A,  B,  G  denote  the  resultant 
stresses  across  the  small  plane  areas  drawn  through  the  origin 
perpendicular  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz ;  and  A',  S,  G  the  resultant  stresses 
across  those  perpendicular  to  On^,  Oy',  O**. 

The  components  ai  A,  B,  0  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are  of 


..(12) 
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course  P.U.T;  U,Q,S\  T,  S,  B,  respectively;  while  the  com- 
ponenta  of  A'  parallel  to  the  same  axes  are  given  by  equations 
(11),  and  those  of  B'  and  C  byBimilar  formulBe. 
Squaring  and  adding,  we  get 
A^  = 

..(14) 


Elxp&nding  {15)  and  lidding  them  tc^ther,  we  get 

Hence,  by  (14), 

A-'  +  B^-i-(P  =  A'  +  S'  +  C* (16) 

from  which  we  deduce  that 

The  sum  of  iJie  aqttarea  of  the  reatdtant  etreasea  aoroas  any 
three  orthogonal  plane  areas  aravm  through  a  given  point  of  the 
body  ia  oonatavU,  however  tkey  be  turned  about  the  point;  and 
when  the  atreaa  ia  homogeneotta,  this  amstant  has  the  same  va^ue 
at  every  poi/nt  of  the  hoa/y. 

161.]  Beciprooal  relation  between  Stress-componenta. 
Since  (Xj,  /t,,  c,)  are  the  direction-cosines  of  Oai  referred  to 
Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  and  since  P,  U,  T  are  the  components  of  A  parallel 
to  these  axes,  it  follows  that  the  component  of  A  parallel  to  Ox'  is 

PX^  +  [rf^  +  Ty^. 

But  we  have  already  seen  (11)  that  this  is  the  component  of  A' 
pu^lel  to  Ox.  Hence,  since  the  directions  of  Ox,  Oaf  are  quite 
arbitrary,  we  deduce  that 

If  any  two  aTnall  plane  areas  be  drawn  through  any  given 
point  of  the  body,  the  componeTd  perpendieuta/r  to  the  first  area 
of  the  etreaa  aoroaa  the  seoond  is  (Uwaya  equal  to  the  component 
perpffadioular  to  the  eeoond  of  the  atreaa  aeroas  tk«  first. 

162.]  First  St3«as  Quadric.  We  now  proceed  to  ^ve 
these  theorems  geometrical  significance.    Descriw  the  quadnc 

Pa?  +  Qy^  +  Ilz^+2Si/s+2T^+2U^  =  l (17) 

Let  r  be  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  in  the  direction 
(X,  fi,  v)  and  let  p  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  r,  {I,  m,  n)  being  the  direction 
B  of  p. 
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Then,  ii  F,  G,  H  he  Qie  compouentB,  paxallel  to  the  axes  of 
reference,  of  the  strees  ooroBS  the  central  aeetion  pen>endicular  to 
r,  F,  O,  H  will  be  given  by  equations  (5).     But  we  nave 

P\  +  Uli*  Tv    U\  +  Qii^Sv    T\*Sit  +  Rv     1 

"        I        '■ m  ;;  ^ (IS) 

Thus  Fll=Glm  =  Hln  =  \jpr (19) 

The  resultant  stress  across  the  central  section  perpendicular 
to  r  therefore  acts  in  the  direction  of  p ;  its  amount  is  \jpr ;  and 
the  amount  of  its  normal  component  is  l/r*. 

163.]  Principal  Axes  of  the  Strees.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  last  Article  that  if  the  section  coincide  with  any  one  of  the 
principal  sections  of  the  quadric,  the  stress  across  it  will  be  wholly 
normal. 

It  is  thus  always  possible  to  draw  through  each  point  of  the 
body  three  orthc^nal  plane  areas  across  which  the  stress  is 
wholly  normal.  These  are  called  the  Prineimal  Planes  of  the 
stress  at  the  point,  and  their  normals  are  called  the  Principal 
Axes. 

The  normal  tractions  across  the  principal  planes  are  called  the 
Principal  Normal  Streaaea.    We  shall  denote  them  by  ^„if^JV"^ 

Let  0^,  Ot],  0^  be  the  Principal  Axes  of  the  stress  at  the 
origin ;  then  they  are  also  the  principal  axes  of  the  quadric  (17). 
It  also  appears  from  §  162  that  the  squared  reciprocals  of  its 
principal  semi-diameters  are  N^,  N^  JV, 

Hence  the  equation  of  the  quadric  referred  to  the  principal 
axes  is 

N,^*N^r,^*N^^-\ (20) 

Of  course  N^,  N^  JT,  are  the  roots  (in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  let  us  say)  of  the  discriminating  cubic 

ji'-*,     U,        T    I 

f.     0-*.    S      =0 (21) 

1     T,        S,    B-^ 

while  the  direction-cosines  of  Of,  0^,  0^  are  given  by  the  equations 

X  F^"         y         "    ^^' 

where  iV  is  to  receive  successively  the  suffixes  1,  S,  S. 

These  equations  (22)  might  of  course  have  been  deduced 
directly  from  equations  (5). 
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164.]    Invariants  of  the  Strees-    Expanding  the  cubic  (21), 
and  employing  the  notation  of  g  157,  it  becomes 

^^-^.V+S  +  ^j  +  ^P  +  fl  +  tj-S-O (23) 

If  we  write  this 

*■-♦■.  S+^.J-H-O (24) 

then  p,  3,  $  are  the  Invarianta  of  the  quadric,  and  are  given  by 

S-p+S+ii-jfi+jrs+jr, (25) 

i=fttln-QII-S't-BP-T>*PQ-V' 

-Njf,tN^^*N^X, (26) 


J-    V,  e,  S\-N,N^, (27) 


p, 

u. 

T 

V. 

«. 

S  - 

T, 

& 

R 

[C&m.'pare  theae  with  equationa  (39)  o/g  111.] 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  theorem  of  §  159  simply  states 
th&t  9  is  an  invariant. 

.A^ain,  we  see  that 

9*-2.$=^l»+Q^■^IP  +  2{S'  +  T*+V')~A*  +  B*  +  C• (28) 

Thus  the  theorem  of  §  160  simply  states  that  |l*  -  2 .  Jl  is  an 
invariant. 

165.}  Traction  and  Pressure.  We  saw  in  g  162  that  the 
normal  component  of  the  stress  across  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  vector  r  was  I/r*.  Hence  if  the  stress  oe  such  as  to 
produce  a  traction  across  every  small  plane  area  drawn  through 
the  ori^,  the  quadric  (17)  ia  an  ellipsoid,  and  JT,,  N,  JV,  are  all 
positive,  and  so  Uierefore  is  ^ 

If  the  stress  across  every  plane  be  a  preamtre,  the  quadric 
represented  by  equations  (17)  and  (20)  will  be  imaginary ; 
JV,,  JV^  y^,  $  will  all  be  negative,  and  tie  pressures  will  be  given 
by  the  ellipsoid 

P^  +  Qy'  +  Ii^-i-2Si,z*2Tzx  +  2Ua>t,=  -1 (29) 

or  Jr,^+i\^3,'  +  -^si'=-l." (30) 

166.]  Normal  Gone  of  Shearing  Stress.  If  the  stress  at 
the  origin  be  a  traction  or  a  pressure  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  plane  across  which  it  is  measured,  equations  (17)  and  (29), 
or  (20)  and  (30),  will  represent  two  real  conjugate  hyperboloids, 
radii  which  meet  the  first  being  normals  to  planes  across  which 
there  is  a  traction,  while  radii  which  meet  the  second  are  normals 
to  planes  across  which  there  is  pressure. 


/,Oi.)g[c 
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These  two  hyperboloids  are  sepaxated  by  their  asymptotic 
cone 

-Pa^+^  +  /2s?+2,Sy*  +  2r»!  +  2K^  =  0 (31) 

or  JVi^'  +  JTjf +  Jir3f-0 (32) 

Since  any  radius  vector  lying  in  this  cone  is  of  infinite  length, 
the  normal  component  of  the  Btreas  across  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  it  vanishes  ;  whence  we  see  that  all  planes  whose  normaiB  are 
generators  of  this  cone  suffer  onW'  tangential  stress.  It  is  there- 
fore  called  the  Normal  Cone  of  Shearing  Stress. 

167.]  Second  Strees  Quadrlc  ("Direotor  Quadric  co- 
llet us  DOW  construct  the  reciprocal  quadiic,  whose  equation 
referred  to  the  principal  axes  is 

^,*'r.-t' "" 

It  r  be  the  radius  vector  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  point 
(^>  i>  0  (^  ^^  surface,  and  p  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
on  the  tangent  plane  at  {(,  i;,  0,  the  direction-cosines  of  p  referred 
to  the  principal  axes  ore 

•  Now  equations  (5)  give  for  the  components  parallel  to  Of,  Oij,  Of 
of  the  stress  across  a  plane  the  direction-cosines  of  whose  normals 
referred  to  the  same  axes  are  (\,  pig,  v^ 

Go  =  ^i^«[ (3*) 

Hence  the  component  stresses  across  the  plaxke  perpendiculat 
to  p  (that  is,  the  section  conjugate  to  r)  are  given  by 

Hence  the  resultant  stress  across  the  section  perpendicular 
to  p  (or  conjugate  to  r)  acts  in  the  direction  of  r ;  ita  amount  is 
pr ;  and  the  amount  of  ite  normal  component  is  j^. 

168.]  Tangent  done  of  Shearing  Stresa.  By  considering 
the  sign  of  the  normal  component,  as  in  §  166,  we  see  that  if  the 
stress  at  the  origin  be  a  traction  in  every  direction  (33)  ia  an 
ellipsoid ;  if  a  pressure  in  every  direction  we  have  the  alternative 
ellipsoid 

144=-' ■ w 
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while  if  it  is  a  traotion  across  some  planes  and  a  pressure  aerosa 
others,  we  have  the  pair  of  real  conjugate  hyperboloids  (33)  and 
(36). 

These  are  separated  by  their  asymptotic  cone 

hr.^.-" « 

and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  cone  envelopes  all  those  planes 
through  the  origin  which  suffer  only  tangential  stress.  It  is 
therefore  called  tbe  Tangent  done  of  Shearing  Stress. 

169.]  Third  Btrosa  Quadilc  ("Stress  Ellipsoid ").  It 
is  obvious  that  equation  (10)  may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  components,  parallel  to  the  arbitrary  axes, 
of  the  stress  across  any  plane  through  the  origin.  Hence  if  we 
construct  the  quadric 

(lia!  +  tty  +  ta)*  +  (tta!  +  qy  +  «*)*+(ta!  +  By  +  ra)'-|l*. (37) 

the  radius  rector  r  drawn  to  the  point  (x,  y, «)  on  the  surface  will 
represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  tiie  stress  across  the  central 
section  whose  normal  is  in  the  direction  given  by  writing  x,  y,  z 
for  F,0,S  in  equations  (9). 

Transforming  to  the  Pnncipal  Axes,  we  find  that  the  radius 
ve6tor  r  of  the  quadrio 

^       «■       ^ 

k^k-'ir^ <^' 

represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  stress  across 
the  central  section  whose  direction-cosines  referred  to  Of,  Oij,  Of 
are  given  by 

(^-n/xA (39) 

'.-Of,} 

where  (£,  >],  0  is  the  extremity  of  r.  This  quadric  is  of  course 
f^ways  an  ellipsoid. 

If  iiy  li'  fi)'  (^1-  ipJJ'  (fv  •?!■  fi)  "^  t'}^  coordinates  of  the 
extremities  of  three  radii  r,,  r^  r^  representing  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  resultant  stresses  across  any  three  ortkogoTiai  central 
sections  of  this  quadric,  it  follows  from  (39)  that  they  must  satisfy 
the  relations 


..(40) 
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which  are  the  well-known  oonditions  that  r,,  r,,  r,  may  be  eon- 
•jugaie  semi-diameters  of  the  quadric. 

Hence  we  deduce  that  any  three  conjugate  radii  represent  in 
magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  stresses  across  three  ortho- 
gonal central  sections.  This  also  follows  directly  from  equation 
(39),  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  which  is  that  r  represents 
the  stress  across  the  section  whose  normal  is  the  radius  of  the 
"  auxiliary  sphere  "  corresponding  to  r. 

170.1  Belatlon  between  the  Second  and  Third  Quad- 
riCB.  If  any  radius  vector  from  the  common  nenixa  meet  the 
Third  Quadnc  in  (^,,  t/,,  ij  and  the  Second  in  (^^  ij,,  f,)  and  if  r, 
be  the  length  intercepted  on  it  by  the  Third,  we  see  by  (39)  that 
r  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  stress  across  the 
plane 

^1    JVj  -JV,  " 


..<41) 


which  is  the  same  as 


that  is,  the  central  section  of  the  Second  Quadric  conjugate  to  r^ 
Hence  if  Tj^,  t^,  r,  be  the  lengths  intercepted  by  the  Third 
Quadric  on  any  three  conjugate  radii  of  the  Second,  each 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  stress  across  the  plane 
containing  the  other  two.  Thus  the  Third  Quadric  may  be 
regarded  as  giving  a  graphical  construction  for  the  magnitudes 
of  stresses,  and  tJie  Second  for  the  directions  of  the  planes  across 
which  they  act.  We  shall  therefore  distinguish  them  as  the 
8tr68a  ElUpBoid  and  the  Director  Qtiad-rie. 

171.]  In  the  eases  where  the  Principal  Stresses  are  of  differ- 
ent signs,  and  there  Is  consequently  a  real  Tangent  Cone  of 
Shearing  Stress  (36),  each  generator  of  this  cone  represents  thr^ 
coiruAdent  conjugate  radu,  and  the  plane  conjugate  to  any 
generator  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  along  that  generator. 
Thus  if  r  be  the  length  intercepted  by  the  Third  Quadnc  on  any 
generator  of  the  Tangent  Cone  of  Shearing  Stress,  then  r  represents 
m  magnitude  and  durection  the  shearing  stress  across  the  plana 
which  touches  the  cone  along  that  generator. 

172.]  Fourth  Stress  Quadria  Finally,  let  us  deeeribe 
that  reciprocal  of  the  Third  Quadria  whose  aquation  is 

(i'ie+Py+r«)'  +  (Cft!+Oy  +  &)»+(ra!  +  ,%  +  fi»)»=l (42) 

or  JV,'f«  +  ^,V  +  J^,T-l (*3) 

This  is  likewise  always  an  ellipsoid. 


jc  by  Google 
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It  is  obvious,  by  squaring  and  adding  equations  (5)  or  (34), 
tbat  if  r  be  the  radius  veaor  of  this  qua<^c  perpendicular  to 
any  given  central  section,  the  amount  of  tne  resultant  stresB  across 
that  secUon  is  1/r,  and  its  components  parallel  to  the  principal 
ases  are 

J^if/n  A^nlr,  N,Cir (4*) 

^,  (;,  f  being  the  coordinates  of  the  extremity  of  r. 

Hence  if  (f„  »j,.  f,),  (f ^  ij,,  p  (f„  ij„  f  J  be  the  extremities  of 
three  radii,  perpendicular  to  tiiree  central  sections  the  resultant 
stresses  across  which  act  in  three  orthogonal  direction.'^,  we  have 
from  (44)  the  relations 

which  are  the  conditions  that  the  three  radii  may  be  conjugate. 

Hence  the  resultant  stresses  across  any  three  central  scions 
whose  normals  are  conjugate  radii  act  along  three  orthogonal 
radii. 

1 7a]  Relation  between  the  First  and  Fourth  Quadrics. 
We  see  from  (44)  that  if  (f ,,  t],,  Q  be  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
vector  r,  of  the  Fourth  Quadiic,  then  the  resultant  stress  across 
the  central  section  perpendicular  to  r,  acts  along  the  normal 
to  the  plane 

^,i^,*ti^T,,  +  N,ii,^Q (46) 

which  ia  the  section  of  the  First  Quadric  conjugate  to  r,. 

Hence  if  r ,  r,,  r,  be  the  intercepts  by  the  Fourth  Quadric  on 
any  three  conjugate  radii  of  the  First,  the  resultant  stress  across 
the  central  section  perpendicular  to  either  acts  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  other  two ;  while  the 
amounts  of  these  resultant  stresses  are  1/r,,  l/r^,  1/r,  respectively. 


Special  Forma  of  Sti-eaa. 

174.]  Hydrostatic  Preesure.  All  the  preceding  theorems 
apply  to  the  most  general  form  of  the  Stress,  when  N^,  X^  N^ 
are  ail  unequal  and  of  any  sign,  but  none  of  them  vanish. 

The  cases  in  which  two  of  the  principal  stresses  are  equal  are 
not  worth  working  out  in  detail,  as  the  results  already  obtained 
may  be  easily  modified  to  suit  them,  if  we  remember  that  all  the 
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Stress  Quadrics  become  surfaces  ot  revolution.     The  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions  are 

p    TU    f.    US    ff    ST 

or  ^^W  -  m  -  S»(49'  -  18J)  -  27$^  = 

{C<mmtre  §  120  {iii.).] 

The  case  where  ail  three  of  the  principal  stresses  are  equal  is 
however  remarkable. 

If  iV,  =  JV,-iir,--n,  the  discriminating  cube  (21)  or  (24) 
must  reduce  to 

Hence  we  must  have 

f  =-3n| 

3  =  3n»    I (48) 

»=-n») 

The  atress-quadrics    become  spheres,  the  Third  in  particular 
becoming 

and  the  Second  ?  +  »(' +  {*  =  !!   /' 

Since  any  radius  of  a  sphere  coincides  with  the  perpendicular 
from  tiie  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  ita  extremity,  it  follows 
that  the  stress  across  every  central  section  is  normal,  and  that  it 
has  the  same  value  for  each.  Thus  if  II  is  positive  the  stress  at 
the  origin  consists  of  a  normal  pressure  n  serosa  every  plane 
area  which  can  be  drawn  through  it.  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
stress  which  exists  at  every  point  of  a  fluid  at  rest  under  any 
forces,  and  it  is  therefore  called  Hydrostatic  Pressure. 

If  H  is  negative,  we  have  simply  to  replace  the  pressure  by 
a  tractioiL 

In  order  that  the  Stress  Quadrics  may  be  spheres  we  must 
obviously  have 


-u=(i   y 


..(49) 


Thus  it  is  evident  from  equations  (5)  and  %  157  that  a  homo- 
geneous hydrostatic  pressure  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
uniform  normal  pressure  of  like  amount  applied  over  the  whole 
bounding  surface. 

We  may  here  notice  another  discrepancy  in  the  numerical 
reckoning  of  Strain  and  Stress  {aee  %  152).  Three  equal 
orthogonal  contractions  t  compound  (§  104)  into  a  uniform  com- 
pression of  amount  3«,  while  three  equal  orthogonal  normal 
pressures  H  compound  into  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  amount  11. 
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Streaa  in  Two  Dimansuma. 


175.]  Plane  of  the  Stress.  The  rem&iniiig  important 
types  of  stress  are  characteriaed  by  the  vanishing  of  the  third 
invariant  $,  and  therefore  also  of  one  at  least  of  the  Principal 
Normal  Stresses. 

For  the  present  we  shall  confine  onrselves  to  the  case  in  which 
only  one  oi  them,  say  N^  vanishes.  There  is  then  no  stress 
whatever  across  the  small  plane  area  drawn  through  0  to 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  ^. 

The  Stress  Quadrics  become  cylinders  with  their  generators 
parallel  to  0^;  and  since  in  the  third  of  equations  (39)  p,  cannot 
he  greater  than  unity,  it  follows  that  at  the  extremity  of  every 
radius  vector  which  represents  the  resultant  stress  across  a  real 
plane  through  the  origin  we  must  have  f=0. 

Hence  the  directions  of  the  resultant  stresses  across  all  plane 
areas  drawn  through  0  lie  in  the  normal  section  by  the  plajie  of 
^  which  contains  JV,  and  iV^  The  stress  is  therefore  said  to  be 
entirely  in  two  dimensions,  and  the  plane  of  ^  is  called  the  Plane 
of  the  Stress  at  0. 

176.]  The  Stress  Oonics.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  graphic 
properties  of  .the  stress  will  depend  upon  curves  in  the  plane  of 
the  stress,  and  especially  on  the  normal  sections  of  the  Stress 
Cylinders  by  that  plane.  These  curves  we  shall  call  the  Stress 
Conies. 

177.]  Oase  In  which  N^  and  N^  have  the  same  sign 
In  this  case  Jl  ia  positive,  while  9  has  the  same  sign  as  JV,  and  S^ 

Assuming  this  sign  to  be  positive,  the  Second  and  Th&d  Stress 
Conicse  become  the  ellipses 

w*w-A <») 


..(61) 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Director  Conic,  replacing  the  Director 
Quadric  of  S  167,  170. 

If  ii>  l)  ^  ^fi  extremity  of  the  radius  vector  representing  in 
magnitude  and  direction  the  stress  across  the  plane  whose  direction 
costnes  referred  to  the  principal  axes  are  (\,  /i,  v)  we  have  from 
equationa  (39) 

-(62) 
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Thus  the  resultant  stresses  KCioas  all  planes  through  0  whose 
normftls  He  on  a  circular  cone  with  axis  0^  and  semi-vertical 
angle  a,  are  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  radii 
of  the  ellipse 

/-.  +  2j-.  =  «nn'ix (64) 

To  each  such  cone  belongs  one  of  these  ellipses,  the  whole 
system  being  similar  to  and  coaxial  with  the  ellipse  (51),  which 
is  the  largest  of  all.  In  the  limit  when  a=0,  the  ellipse  (54) 
vanishes  into  the  origin,  so  that,  as  we  already  know,  the  stress 
across  the  Principal  Plane  ^  is  zero.  As  a  increases,  so  does  the 
size  of  the  ellipse,  and  therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  stress,  until 
the  limit  is  reached  in  which  a=  jir,  when  the  ellipse  (54)  coincides 
with  (51).  The  radii  of  (51)  therefore  represent  the  stresses  across 
planes  whose  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  stress : — that  is,  across 
planes  drawn  through  Of  This  system  of  Strvaa  EUipaeg  replaces 
the  Stress  EUipsoid  of  ^  169, 170. 

178.]  Again  the  trace  of  a  given  plane  on  the  plane  of  the 
stress  (or  the  line  in  which  the  two  planes  intersect)  is  given  by 

and  the  projection  of  its  normal  on  the  plane  of  the  stress  by 

Hence  if  (f ,,  17J  be  the  extremity  of  the  radius  vector  representing 
the  atnaa  across  this  plane,  we  get  from  equaticms  (52)— 
for  the  trace  of  tiie  plane 

|*1=» (»=) 

and  for  the  projection  of  the  normal 

¥,-N,'^ <"> 

These  equations  afford  us  two  ^metrical  constructions  for  deter- 
mining the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  stress  across  a  given 
plane. 

First  Method.  If  (f„  n^  be  the  point  on  the  stress-ellipse  (34) 
whose  radius  vector  represents  the  stress,  and  if  (^,,  17J  be  the 
point  on  the  auxiliary  circle  of  that  ellipse  corresponding  to 
«!■  li)'  *^™  (assuming  that  JV,  >  N^ 

thus  (56)  may  be  written 

Thus  the  projection  of  the  normal  to  the  plane  is  that  radius  of 
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the  auxiliary  circle  whicb  correaponds  to  the  radius  of  the  ellipse 
representing  the  stress. 

Conversely,  if  the  plane  be  given,  we  can  construct  the  stress- 
ellipse  (51)  and  its  auxiliary  circle 

^  +  »;'-iP,'8in'a; (57) 

if  we  then  project  the  normal  to  the  given  plane,  and  find  the 
point  on  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  the  extremity  of  that 
radius  of  the  circle  which  coincides  with  the  projection,  the 
radius  vector  of  this  point  represents  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion the  stress  across  the  given  plane. 

We  have  seen  in  §  165  that  when  AT^  and  JP,  are  both  positive 
this  stress  is  always  a  traction. 

It  is  well  known  that 
if  0P„  OP^  be  two  con- 
jugate radii  of  an  ellipse, 
the  corresponding  radii 
OQ  OQ,  of  its  auxiliary 
circle  (Fig  IS}are  at  right 
angles ;  and  converse^. 
Thus  OP^  represents 
t  the  stress  across  a  plane 
whose  trace  is  0Q„  and 
the  projection  of  its 
normal  OQ, ;  while  OP, 
represents  the  stress 
across  a  plane,  mftlcipg 
the  same  angle  with  Of, 
whose  trace  is  0Q„  and 
the  projection  of  it«  nor- 
F'B'3.  mal  OQ,. 

Thus,  conversely,  if  through  any  two  perpendicular  radii 
(JQi,  OQj  planes  be  drawn  so  that  their  normals  may  make  the 
same  angle  a  with  0^,  the  resultant  stresses  across  them  will  be 
represented  by  conjugate  radii  of  the  ellipse  (54) ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  stresses  across  any  two  orthogonal  planes  through 
Of  are  represented  by  conjugate  radii  of  the  ellipse  (51). 

SecoTui  Method.  If  (f,,  tj^)  be  as  before  tne  point  on  the 
ellipse  (54)  whose  radius  vector  represents  the  stress  across  the 
given  plane  (A,  n,  v),  and  if  this  radius  (produced  if  necessary) 
meet  the  director-ellipse  (60)  in  the  point  (f„  17,),  we  have 

Hence  equation  (55)  giving  the  trace  of  the  plane  may  be  written 

^^'  +  ''''^  =  0, 
which  represents  the  radius  of  (50)  conjugate  to  the  first. 
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Conversely,  if  the  radius  of  the  director-ellipse  (50)  conjugate 
to  the  trace  of  any  given  plane  be  drawn,  the  Lntercept  on  this 
by  the  stress-ellipse  (54)  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  resultant  stress  across  the  given  plane. 

Since  two  conjugate  radii  of  an  ellipse  never  lie  in  the  same 
quadrant,  do  plane  through  the  origin  ia  subject  to  simple 
Shearing  Stress. 

179.]  If  J  is  positive  and  g  negative,  if,  and  iV,  are  both 
negative.  All  the  theorems  proved  in  the  last  two  Articles  will 
be  equally  true,  the  only  change  necessary  being  to  substitute 
for  (50)  the  equation 

»A--' <"*> 

The  stress  across  every  plane  through  the  origin  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  preesure. 

180.]  Case  in  which  JV^,=^,.  If  S  -  0,  and  Jl  -  if*,  then 
iV^  =  jy,=JV(3ay) ;  N  having  the  same  sign  as  p.  The  results 
of  the  previous  Articles  may  be  modified  to  suit  this  case,  by 
writing  everywhere  "  circle '  for  "  ellipse,"  and  "  orthogonal "  for 
"  coinugate." 

Thus  the  stress  across  any  plane  whose  normal  is  inclined  at 
an  angle  a  to  0^  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by 
the  radius  of  the  circle 

f  +  i)'  =  A^8in'fl (59) 

which  is  perpendicular  to  the  trace  of  the  plane. 

In  other  words  the  stress  across  every  such  plane  is  JTsin  a, 
and  acts  along  the  projection  of  its  normal  on  the  plane  of  the 
stress. 

Every  plane  through  the  axis  0^  suffers  a  normal  stress  if. 

The  stress  is  obviously  symmetrioJ  about  0^,  and  the  directions 
of  0£  and  Ojj  are  indeterminate. 

181.]  Oase  in  which  N^  and  N,  hare  opposite  signs. 
If  11  =  0,  and  Jl  is  negative,  one  of  the  principal  normal  stresses 
will  be  a  traction  and  the  other  a  pressure,  the  sign  of  the  greater 
of  the  two  being  the  same  as  that  of  $ ;  we  shall  suppose  if,  to 
be  positive  and  if,  negative. 

Instead  of  the  ellipse  (50)  we  now  have  the  pair  of  conjugate 
director  hyperbolas 

l.  +  F.-I    ) W 

and  [ 

l;+X--') <"' 
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separated  by  their  asymptotes 


K^ir,- 


The  system  of  streafl-elllpaes  (54)  will  of  course  remain  unaltered. 
To  modify  the  results  obtained  by  the  first  method  of  §  178, 
we  must  remember  that,  since  N  is  now  negative,  the  coordinates 
of  the  point  on  the  auxiliary  curcle  corresponding  to  the  point 
(f,,  17,)  on  the  ellipse  (54)  are  now 


li  =  fi-  Vi- 


^1 


if  JT,  be  numerically  greater  than  JV, ; 


:.3. 
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if  N.  ba  numerically  leas  than  N^    The  analogous  construction 
for  the  present  case  is  then  as  follows : — 

To  find  the  tesuitont  stress  across  a  plane  whose  normal  makes 
an  angle  a  with  0^, 
project  this  normal  on  to 
the  plane  of  the  stress : 
let  vQ  be  the  radius  of 
the  auxiliary  circle  of 
the  ellipse  (54)  with 
which  this  projection 
coincides.  Find  P,  the 
point  on  the  ellipse  cor- 
responding to  Q,  and 
draw  the  radius  OP'  of 
the  ellipse,  equally  in- 
clined to  the  major  axis 
on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  OP"  wdl  represent 

"■-... :  .-"  in  magnitude  and  direc- 

I  tion  the  stress  across  the 

/  given  plane — which  may 

*■     '  therefore     be     normal, 

tangential,  or  oblique. 
Again,  modifying  the  results  obtained  by  the  second  method 
of  §  178,  we  see  tJiat  the  intercept  made  by  the  ellipse  (54)  on  any 
radius  which  meets  (60)  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  resultant  traction  across  the  plane  drawn  through  the  con- 
jugate radius  of  (61)  so  that  its  normal  makes  an  ang^  a  with  Ot. 
Similarly  the  intercept  made  by  (54)  on  any  radius  which 
meets  (61)  represents  the  resultant  presBure  across  a  plane 
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drawn  at  the  same  inclinstioD  to  0^  through  the  conjugate  ladius 
of  (60). 

Either  Rsymptote  of  the  hyperbolas  lepresents  a  pair  of 
coinoident  conjugate  radii ;  hence  a  plane  drawn  at  any  inclination 
a  through  either  of  the  asymptotes  (62)  sufiors  a  sheuizig  atrees 
represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  bythe  intercept  out  off  on 
that  asymptote  by  the  ellipse  (S4). 

182.]  Oaaeinwhldl  Jf,=  -Jf,.  The  last  important  case  of 
stress  in  two  dimensions  occurs  wnen  %=0,  9=0;  J  being 
negative.  We  have  then  JP',=  — JV,,  Assuming  that  2f.  is 
positive,  and  denoting  it  by  iv,  the  system  of  stress-ellipses  (54) 
reduces  to  the  system  of  circles 

^  +  ti'  =  IPmn*a (69) 

as  in  §  180.    Also  the  director  hyperbolas  (60)  and  (61)  become 
the  rectangular  hyperbolas 

e-n'-NX (63) 

V-f^^J  (64) 

If  OP  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  (59)  which  coincides  with 
the  projection  of  the  normal  to  any  one  of  the  corresponding 
syst^  of  planes,  and  if  OP'  be  the  radius  making  the  same  angle 
as  OP  with  Of,  on  the 

opposite  side  of  it,  OP"  :^ 

represents  in  magnitude 

and  direction  the  result-  ^ ! — -~^ 

ant  stress  across  the 
plane.  The  amount  of 
this  stress  is  therefore 
±Nama,  and  it  may  be 
normal,  tangential,  or 
oblique.  --      .  ^      -j—         ^ 

To  determine  its  sign  i  •''X  '       * 

we  must  remember  that 
every  radius  which  meets 
(63)  represents  a  trac- 
tion, and  every  radius 
whidi  meets  (64)  a 
pressure  UtOP,OQ 
be  conjugate  radii  of  (63)  I 

and  (64).  and  let  0  ¥,  OZ  Frg.is. 

be  perpendicular  to  them. 

By  the  properties  of  the  rectangular  hyperbola,  the  asymptotes 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  principal  axes  Of,  0^ ;  also  OP 
and  OQ  are  equally  inclined  to  the  asymptote  which  lies  between 
them,  and  consequently  OP  and  OZ  are  equally  and  oppositely 
inclined  to  0(,  and  0^  and  0  F  to  0^. 
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Now  OP  is  the  direction  o(  the  ti-action  across  any  plane 
drawn  through  OQ,  and  therefore  having  the  projection  of  ita 
normal  along  OZ;  and,  similarly,  OQ  is  the  direction  of  the 
pre€su/re  across  any  plane  drawn  through  OP,  and  therefore 
having  the  projection  of  ita  normal  along  0  Y. 

In  this  case,  tiierefore,  the  trace  of  a  plane  and  the  direction 
of  the  stress  across  it  make  equal  angles  with  an  asymptote  i 
while  the  angle  between  the  stress  and  the  projection  of  the 
normal  ia  bisected  by  0(  (the  axis  of  priTidpai  normol  traction), 
or  by  Oif  (the  axis  of  principal  normal  pressure),  according  as 
the  stress  is  a  traction  or  a  pressure. 


FlB-(6- 


183.1  Let  OS  now  follow  the  changes  in  the  stress  across  a 
plane  through  0,  as  it  moves  round  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
normal  describes  a  cone  of  semi- vertical  angle  a  about  0^. 

The  numerical  magnitude  of  the  stress  will  of  course  alwava 
be  the  same — namely,  iV" .  sin  a.  Let  OQ  (Fig,  16)  represent  the 
trace  of  the  plane  in  any  position,  OZ  the  projection  of  the 
normal,  and  OP  the  direction  of  the  stress.  Then  the  angle 
P0(  is  always  equal  to  either  of  tiie  angles  QOij  and  Z0(. 
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Let  OQ  coincide  first  of  all  with  Oij ;  then  OZ  and  OP  both 
coincide  with  0£.  The  normal  component  of  the  stress  is  a 
traction  JV^sin^a,  and  the  tansential  component  ilTsinaCOS  a  acts 
along  the  lioe  in  which  the  plane  is  cut  by  that  of  ^^. 

AS  OQ  moves  away  from  Otj  towards  the  asymptote,  the  stress 
becomes  more  and  more  oblique,  the  angle  FOZ  constantly 
increasing,  until,  when  the  plane  actually  passes  through  the 
asymptote,  the  normal  traction  has' vanished  altogether,  and 
we  have  only  s  ahearvng  atreaa  of  amount  Naina  acting  along 
the  aaymptote. 

Afl  OQ  passes  the  asymptote  the  normal  component  reappears 
OS  a  prea»ure,  OP  having  alao  passed  the  asymptote  m  the 
opposite  direction.  This  normal  component  continually  increases 
uatil,  when  OQ  coincides  with  0£,  and  OP  and  OZ  with  Oi;,  the 
resultant  stress  acts  along  Or/,  and  consists  of  a  normal  pressure 
JTsin'a,  together  with  a  tangential  component  JVsin  a  cos  a  along 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  given  plane  with  that  of  17^.  This 
cycle  of  changes  is  then  repeated  in  the  reverse  order  until  the 
trace  of  the  plane  once  more  coincides  with  0^ 

184.]  Position  of  the  Plane  of  the  Stress.  Since  this 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Of  of  zero  stress,  its  direction- 
cosines  referred  to  the  arbitrary  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are  to  be 
obtained  by  writing  Ji^  •=  0  in  equations  (22). 

We  thus  get  the  equations 

PK+UfL  +  T* 
only  two  of  which  are  independent,  in  virtue  of  the  condition 

H-o. 

Taking  this  into  account  we  find  that  equations  (65)  are 
equivalent  to  either  of  the  pairs  of  equations 

sA,=  i/j.  =  nv^ (66) 


s/p°  ^/^     -/i 


..(67) 


The  equation  of  the  Plane  of  the  Stress  in  the  case  when 
S  =  0,  referred  to  the  arbitrary  axes,  may  therefore  be  written  in 
either  of  the  forms 

(68) 

m 
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Stress  in  One  Limension. 


185.]  We  now  come  finally  to  the  case  in  which  two  roots  of 
the  discriminating  cubic  (21)  vanish.  If  N  denote  the  remaining 
root  we  must  have 

|::j <"' 

Md  5=  A'- (71) 

Supposing  Nj  and  iV,  to  be  the  vanishing  Principal  Stresses, 
equations  (39)  show  that  at  the  extremity  of  every  radius  which 
represents  the  stress  across  a  real  plane  we  muat  have 

Thus  the  resultant  stress  across  every  plane  that  can  be  drawn 
through  0  acts  along  0^.  The  stress  is  therefore  said  to  be  in 
one  dimension,  and  0^  is  called  the  Principal  Axis  of  the  Stress 
at  0,  the  other  two  being  indeterminate. 

The  third  of  equations  (39)  shows  that  the  resultant  stress 
across  any  plane  (X,  ft,  v)  is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  length 

<=y^ (72) 

measured  along  Of'. 

If  then  we  describe  a  circular  cone  about  Of  with  semi- 
vertical  angle  a,  the  resultant  stress  across  every  plane  whose 
normal  lies  in  this  cone  is  given  by 

f=A'cos« (73) 

Thus  the  stress  is  zero  across  every  plane  passing  through  Of; 
and  it  follows  that  in  this  case  no  plane  through  0  can  suffer 
pure  shearing  stress. 

If  we  describe  about  0  a  sphere  of  radius  N,  the  projection  on 
Of  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  coinciding  with  the  normal  to  any 
plane  represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  stress 
across  that  plane. 

N  is  obviously  the  maximum  stress,  and  the  stress  across  every 
plane  through  0  is  of  the  same  sign  as  JV  or  5. 

186.]  Direction  of  the  Axis.  The  direction-cosines  of  Of, 
referred  to  the  arbitrary  axes  0^,  Oy,  Oz,  are  given  by  equations 
(22). 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  conditions  (70),  when  satisfied 
simultaneously,  are  eqiiivalcnt  to  either  of  the  sets  of  three 

P  =  q  =  t  =  Oi  (74) 

or  «  =  t  =  n  =  0)  (76) 
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that  is,  by 

QJl-S'  =  IiP-T'-FQ-lP-0, 
or  by  the  equivalent  set 

TW-PS-US-QT-ST-SU-O. 
Thus  equations  (22)  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

Sk^Tp-UA (76) 

jp-  ^Q-  Jilj (") 

and  the  equations  of  the  Axis  of  the  Stress  are 

fe-Ty-M (78) 

Tp-^Q-iTij m 

187.]  Heterogeneotis  Stress.  In  general  the  standard 
components  of  the  stress  will  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the 
body,  all  of  them  (§  137)  being  continuous  functions  of  the 
coordinates  {x,  y,  z)  of  the  point  at  which  they  act.  The  Principal 
Normal  Stresses,  and  the  direction- cosines  of  the  Principal  Axes 
at  each  point  will  therefore  also  be  continuous  functions  of  its 
coordinates. 

All  these  theorems  that  we  have  proved  for  the  Stress  at  the 
origin  will  be  equally  true  (§  158)  for  the  Stress  at  any  point  P, 
if  we  refer  the  Quadrics,  etc.,  to  the  urincipal  axes  at  P,  or  to  a 
system  of  axes  through  P  parallel  to  tne  arbitrary  axes  Osx>,  Oy,  Oz. 


EXAMPLES. 

Discuss  the  properties  of  the  following  stresses : — 

(i.)  {3a,   -a,   -a,  2a,  0.0}; 

(tt.)  {0,  0,  0,  a,  a,  a}; 

(m.)  {a,  a,  0,  0,  a,  a); 

{.V)  {s  0,  0,  a,  a.  a); 

{v.)  {13a,  10a,  5a,   -6a,   -3a,   -2a}; 

(vi.)  {Sa,   -a,   -2a,  3a,   -a,  -2*}. 
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Show  that  the  principal  normal  stresses  are  respectively : — 

(i.)  3a,  3a,    -a; 

(«.)  2«,  -«,  -a; 

(iii.)  (^/3  +  l)s   -(s/3-l)a,0; 

(tt>.)  (V2  +  l)a,  -{v/2-lKO; 

(f.)  I4a,  Ua,0; 

(m.)  77a,   -  Jfa,  0. 

2,  Prove  that  if  through  any  point  of  a  strained  body  a 
avatem  of  planes  he  drawn,  such  that  the  normal  component  of 
t^e  stress  across  each  has  a  given  value  N,  the  normals  to  these 
planes  will  generate  a  quadnc  cone. 

3.  If  the  stress  he  in  two  dimensions  at  the  origin,  and  the 
plane  of  xy  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  stress,  show 
that 

(i.)  The  principal  normal  stresses  N"^,  K^  are  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic 

(ii.)  The  angles  ^,,  ^,  which  Of  and  Oij'  make  with  Ox  are 
the  roots  of 

{iii.)  If  PQ  >  U*.  four  planes  can  be  drawn  through  0  at  a 
given  inclination  a  to  the  plwe  of  the  stress,  so  that  the  stress 
across  each  shall  have  a  given  normal  component  N  (provided  of 
course  that  N  is  taken  within  proper  limits) ;  and  the  projections 
on  the  plane  of  the  shear  of  the  normals  to  these  four  planes  lie 
in  the  lines 

(/■  -  N  C0Bec'a)a:"  +  («  -  N  coBec'a)!/'  +  2Uxy  =  (i. 

Hence  deduce  the  limits  of  N  for  a  given  value  of  a. 

(iv.)     What  is  the  corresponding  theorem  when  PQ  <  IT*  ? 
{v.)     Show  that  four  planes  can  always  be  drawn  at  a  given 
inclination  a  to  the  plane  of  the  stress,   sucb  that  the  stress 
across  each  may  have  a  given  tangential  component  T  (taken 
within  proper  limits). 

Show  that  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  the  stress  of  the 
normals  to  these  planes  are  the  lines 

=  sin'a(^  + ,/)[{ P^  +  U,j)'  4  ( K.  +  Qi,Y]. 
Hence  deduce  the  limits  of  T  for  a  given  value  of  a. 
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(vi)  8how  that,  for  a  given  value  of  a,  N  is  a  maximum 
when  the  projection  of  the  normal  coincides  with  0^,  and  a 
minimum  when  it  coincides  with  Oij. 

(vU.)  Show  that,  for  a  given  value  of  a,  T  is  a  minimum 
when  the  projection  of  the  normal  coincides  with  0£  or  Or/,  and 
a  maximum  when  it  bisects  either  of  the  angles  between  these 
axea 

(viii.)  Hence  show  that  the  two  planes  through  0  suffering 
greatest  tangential  stress  are  those  which  bisect  the  angles 
Between  the  principal  planes  fz  and  17?. 

4.  Prove  that,  when  two  of  the  principal  normal  stresses  are 
equal,  the  normals  to  those  planes  which  suffer  maximum  tan- 
gential stress  are  all  inclined  at  an  angle  of  to'  to  the  direction 
of  the  third  principal  stress, 

5.  Show  that,  in  general,  the  normals  to  planes  through  the 
origin,  the  stress  across  which  has  a  given  tangential  component 
T,  lie  on  the  cone  whose  equation,  referred  to  the  principtd  axes,  is 

(£s  +  jj*  +  n  { ( A?  -  T*)f»  +  W  -  !>«  +  W  - 'P)^ 

6.  Show  that  if  r  be  any  radius  vector  of  the  surface 

(Nj  -  JV.)  ■  ^T  +  (JV,  -  ^,)T^  +  W  -  -A'>)'^>?*  =  1 , 

and  T  the  tangential  component  of  the  stress  at  the  origin  across 
the  section  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  r,  then 

Tr''  =  l. 

Show  that  the  sections  of  this  surface  by  the  principal  planes  are 
conjugate  rectangular  hyperbolas,  having  the  principal  axes  for 
their  asymptotes.  Hence,  or  otherwise,  prove  that  the  maximum 
tangential  stress  is  suffered  by  the  two  planes  {Ij*/^,  0,  ±  1/n/2), 
and  that  this  maximum  is  )[{N,  —  N^ ;  N^,  N^,  N^  being  in  descend- 
ing order  of  magnitude. 
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CHAPTBE  IV. 

POTENTIAL  ENERGY  OF  STRAIN. 


188.]  Introductory.  We  saw  in  Chapter  I.  (g  21,  26,  27) 
that  the  Potential  Energy  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  due  to 
Strain  produced  at  constuit  temperature,  must  always  be  equal 
to  the  work  expended  by  external  forces  (including  Applied 
Forces  and  Surface  Tractions)  in  producing  the  strain ;  that  this 
work  (§  31)  ia  done  against  the  Resistance  (§  135)  offered  by  the 
body  to  stress,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Stresses  (g  135)  during  the  Strain ;  and  finally  (^  27,  29,  34)  that 
the  Potential  Ene^y  and  the  Stress  in  any  given  state  of  the 
body  are  functions  only  of  the  actually  existing  Strain. 

It  is  obvious  that,  since  our  new  definition  of  Stress  (gg  131, 
135)  retains  its  essential  characteristic  (§  29)  of  a  purely  mutual 
action  between  the  component  parts  of  the  body,  these  theorems 
are  as  true  for  the  perfectly  elastic  continuous  mass  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  as  for  the  perfectly  elastic  molecular  structure 
which  we  considered  in  Section  ii.  of  Chapter  I. 

The  course  now  to  be  taken  by  our  investigation  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows: — Regarding  the  six  component  stresses  as 
functions  only  of  the  six  analogous  components  of  the  strain 
which  they  suffice  to  maintain,  under  the  given  system  of  external 
forces,  we  shall  first  find  an  expression  for  the  work  done  by  them 
during  an  elementary  increase  in  each  of  these  components.  This 
expression  will  involve  the  stresses  and  the  increments  of  the 
strains,  and  we  shall  show  that,  in  virtue  of  equations  (3) 
and  (5)  of  Ch^ter  III.,  it  is  identically  equal  to  the  work  that 
must  be  done  by  the  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions,  to 
produce  the  small  increments  in  the  displacements  of  their  points 
of  application  which  constitute  the  increment  of  Strain.  We  shall 
next  employ  the  principle  of  superposition  of  small  strains  (§  87) 
and  stresses  (g  155)  to  express  the  six  standard  components  of  a 
small  stress  in  terms  of  the  six  components  of  the  corresponding 
small  strain;   and   then,  by  eliminating  the  stresses  from  the 
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expression  just  found,  we  shall  obtain  the  differential  of  the  Poten- 
tial  Energy  of  strain,  expressed  as  the  differential  of  a  function 
of  the  sis  component  strains.  Finally,  integrating  this  from  the 
natural  state  of  the  body  {0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0}  to  the  riven  state  of 
strain  {e,f,g,a,b,c},  we  shall  obtain  the  Potential  Energy  in  the 
latter  state  as  a  function  of  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  e. 


Work  done  by  Stress  during  a  small  arbitnti'y  variation 
of  the  Strain. 

18d.]  Work  done  in  increasing  a  simple  elongation. 
Let  us  first  suppose  the  body  to  be  in  equilibrium  in  the  state  of 
homogeneous  strain  [e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c).  Since  the  components 
{P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V}  of  the  stress  required  to  maintain  this  condition 
are  functions  only  of  the  atrain-componentfi,  it  follows  that  the 
stress  also  ia  homogeneous. 

Let  us  investigate  the  work  done  by  stress  in  producing  a 
small  arbitrary  increment  Se  of  the  component  e,  all  the  other 
strain -components  remaining  as  before. 

Consider  a  finite  rectangular  paralJelepiped  of  the  body,  the 
coordinates  of  whose  centre  in  the  original  state  of  strain  are 
(x,  ^,2),  and  whose  edges  of  lengths  h,k,  tare  respectively  parallel 
to  the  fixed  arbitrary  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  The  stresses  throughout 
its  interior  can  do  no  work  (g  133)  upon  it  as  a  whole,  so  that  all 
the  work  done  by  stress  is  due  to  that  which  acts  across  its 
bounding  surface. 

Again,  every  point  (x+af)  of  the  parallelepiped  is  displaced 
parallel  to  Ox,  the  amount  of  the  displacement  being  (x+!c')Se 
[§  68  and  g  89,  (i.)]- 
Hence  only  those  com- 
ponents of  the  stress 
across  its  surface  can 
do  work  which  act 
parallel  to  Ox. 

Now  if  we  take  a 
slice  of  elementary 
thickness,  bounded  by 
the  parallel  planes  x' 
and  x'  +  dx,  every 
point  in  its  perimeter 
suffers  the  same  dis- 
placement ;  and,  tiie 
stress-components  at 
each  point  of  this 
perimeter    being    as    represented    in    Figure    17,    the 
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acting  parallel  to  Ox  on  the  four  edges  of  the  fllice  are 
leepectively 

■       r.We'l 

U.ldaf 

-T.kd^ 

-  U.  Idx- 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  these  forces  together  can  do  ao  work 
in  such  a  displacement :  and,  this  being  true  for  every  such  slice, 
it  follows  that  the  only  forces  which  can  do  any  work  on  the 
parallelepiped,  in  increatiing  the  elongatioQ  e,  are  the  normal 
component  of  the  temioiia  acting  across  the  ends  perpendicular 
to  tte. 

Since  P  is  a  function  of  the  strain-components,  it  will  be 
altered  to 

by  the  small  increase  of  e. 

Hence  the  work  done  hy  the  tension  acting  across  the  jx^sitive 
end  lies  between 


Similarly,  the  work  done  against  the  tension  which  acts  across 
the  negative  end  lies  between 


■•4-> 


.  3^ 


*""'  V- '  s. 


a.)H(.-«)«,J- 

Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  wofk  done  hy  stress  liea  between 
P^.hJd         \ 
and  /p  +  ^.Se^&j.AjWj 

Thus,  neglecting  the  square  of  Se,  the  whole  work  done  by 
Stress  in  producing  the  small  increment  &e  of  the  single  com- 
ponent 6  is 

P&e.hkl. 

190.]  Strain  and  Stress  Heterogeneous.  In  precisely 
the  same  manner  we  may  show  that,  if  the  strain  be  not  homo- 
geneous, the  work  done  by  stress  on  tiie  elementary  rectangular 
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parallelepiped  dxdyde  havii^  its  centre  at  (x,  y,  z),  in  producing 
a  small  increment  Se  of  the  elongation  of  this  element  parallel  to 
Ox,  a  simply 

PSe.dxdydz {1) 

where  P,  e,  Se  are  continuous  functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

The  work  done  on  the  whole  body  by  stress  in  producing 
any  continuously  distributed  (but  otherwise  perfectly  arbitrary) 
small  variation  Se  in  the  elongation  e  throughout  it  ts  therefore 

///P^.dxd,jd^ (2) 

and  we  see  that,  in  varying  a  simple  elongation,  only  the  corre- 
sponding longitudinal  traction  (§  148)  can  do  any  work. 

Hence  P,  Q,  R  are  the  Simple  Stresses  (§  33)  corresponding  to 
the  Simple  Strains  e,  f,  g. 

191.]  Work  done  in  increasing  a  Simple  Shear.  Let 
us  next  suppose  the  component  shear  a  to  suffer  a  small  incre- 
ment Sa,  the  other  components  retaining  their  initial  values. 

If  0^  and  0^  be  the  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the 
angle  yOz  we  know  (^  92, 100)  that  the  shear  a  or  28,  in  the  plane 
of  yz  is  equivalent  to  an  elongation  a^  in  the  direction  of  Of, 
together  with  a  contraction  s,,  or  an  elongation  ( ~  8,),  in  the 
direction  of  Of  The  small  increment  Sa  of  the  shear  may  there- 
fore be  resolved  into  the  small  increment  &s^  of  the  elongation 
parallel  to  Of,  together  with  the  small  increment  Ss^  of  the 
contraction,  or  increment  ( -  &,)  of  the  elongation  parallel  to  Of. 

Again,  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  S  in  the  plane  of  yz  (or 
any  parallel  plane)  may  be  resolved  (^  150-152)  into  a  longi- 
tudinal traction  S  parallel  to  OP,  together  with  a  longitudinal 
pressure  S,  or  traction  (  — S)  parallel  to  Of. 

Hence,  by  superposition,  we  deduce  from  the  last  Article  that 
the  work  done  by  stress  on  the  element  dxdydz,  with  its  centre 
at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  of  the  body,  in  producing  the  small  incre- 
ment Sa  of  the  shear  of  the  element  in  the  plane  of  yz,  is 

SSt^ .  dxdi/dz  +  (  -  <S)(  -  S»^)dxdyds  ; 
that  is                                     ^S&»t .  dadydz, 
or  SSa.dsedydz (3) 

where  8,  a.  Sit  are  continuous  functions  oi  x,  y,  z;  Sa  being 
otherwise  arbitrary. 

The  work  done  on  the  whole  body  by  Stress  in  producing 
such  a  change  throughout  it  is  therefore 

fffSU. dxdydz (i) 

and  it  follows  that,  in  varying  a  simple  shear,  only  the  correspond- 
ing shearing  stress  (§  149)  can  do  any  work. 
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Hence  8,  T,  U  are  the  Simple  Stresses  (§  83)  corresponding  to 
the  Simple  Strains  a,  b,  c. 

192.]  Work  done  by  Stress  in  any  small  arbitrary 
Tariation  of  the  Strain.  Superposing  (2)  and  (4),  and  the 
analogous  formulss  for  /,  g,  b,  c,  we  see  finally  that  the  work 
done  by  Stress  in  producing  small  arbitrary  and  independent 
variations  of  all  the  strain-components  througnout  the  body,  such 
that  the  strain  at  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  is  altered  from 

{e,/,g,a,b,e} 
to  [e-<-Se,/->-S/,g  +  Sg,a  +  Sa,b  +  Sb,c  +  Sc} 

is  given  by 

SW=///[PSe^Q6/+IiSg  +  SSa  +  TSb+mo]dxdy<h ...(5) 

where  {P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,U}is  the  specification  of  the  stress  required 
to  maintain  the  body  in  equilibrium  in  its  original  state  of  strain, 
under  the  given  external  forces. 


Work  done  by  the  Applied  Forces  aiui  Surface  TracHons  in 
producvng  a  email  variation  of  the  Strain. 

1930  Expression  fbr  this  Work.  As  in  the  last  Chapter, 
let  X,  T,  Z  represent  the  components  of  the  Applied  Force  per 
unit  mass  at  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  p  the 
density  at  the  same  point,  and  F,  0,  H  the  components  of  the 
Surface  Traction  per  iinit  area  applied  to  the  element  dS  of  the 
bounding  surface :  these  systems  of  forces  and  tractions  consti- 
tuting the  system  of  "  external  forces "  which,  with  the 
distribution  of  stress  {P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U),  holds  the  body  in 
equihhrium  in  the  original  state  of  strain  {e, /,  g,  a,  b,  c). 

Let  the  effect  of  the  small  arbitrary  variation  of  the  strain, 
considered  in  the  last  Article,  be  to  change  the  component  dis- 
placements u,  V,  w  of  any  point  {x,  y,  z),  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  or  on  its  surface,  to  u+Su,  v+Sv,  ■w-\-Sw. 

Then,  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  the  work  that  must 
be  done  by  the  external  forces  to  produce  this  change  is 

///p{X&u.  +  ySu  +  Z8u>)d^ydx  ^//{F^  +  ff&  +  B^)d^ (6) 

where  the  triple  integral  is  taken  throughout  the  volume  of  the 
body,  and  the  double  integral  over  the  whole  of  its  bounding 
sur&ce. 

'^  reasoning  as  in  ^  153,  loi,  we  may  show  that  it  is 
indifmrent,  to  the  degree  of  approximation  which  we  adopt  for 
small  strains,  whether  the  integrals  in  expressions  (5)  and  (6)  he 
taken  throughout  the  volume  and  over  the  surface  of  the  body  in 


.J^K 
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its  natural  or  in  its  sbrained  state ;  indeed  the  triple  integral  in 
(6)  being  integrated  as  to  the  element  of  mass,  is  absolutely 
identici^  in  the  two  cases  (§  154). 

We  shall  always  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  in 
these  and  similar  cases  triple  integrals  are  integrated  throughout 
the  voUi/me  and  dovhte  integrals  over  the  surface  of  the  unatravned 
body. 

194.]  Identity  of  the  two  esqtressions  tar  Work  done 
in  varying  Strain.  Substituting  for  e,f,  g,  a,b,c  in  (5)  from 
equations  (69)  of  §  123,  we  get 


and  thus  (5)  becomes 


*»'-#i'-s«-«'- 


W "  " 


'M 


.|s„+e.|fo+6'.|&. 
■.|fc+«.|«.+ji.|««>|«j,*. 


Int^rating  by  parts,  as  in  g  146, 


.ODgIc 
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Rearranging  the  order  of  the  terms, 

hW  =//{{?>.  *-U[i  +  rv)&u  +  (PA.  +  QfA  +  Si')Sv 
■t-{T\*Six  +  Jty)Sw)dS 

*<^i*%*'^V'''" • <«> 

Hence,  in  virtue  of  equations  (3)  and  (5)  of  Chapter  III.,  we 
have  finally 

tW=ff(nu  +  OSn  +  ma)dS  +fffp{Xtiu  +  I'Sp  +  Z&w)d^y<h....    (9) 

Thus  the  work  done  by  Stress  during  an  infinitely  small 
change  of  Strain  is  always  equal  to  the  work  done  on  the  body 
by  external  forces  in  producing  the  change ;  and  either  is  of 
course  equal  to  the  corre^onding  infinitely  email  increase  of  the 
PotentUi  Energy  of  the  Strain. 

195.]  Case  in  which  motion  is  taking  place.  If  relative 
motion  of  parts  of  the  body  is  taking  place,  so  that  the  initial 
and  final  states  of  strain  are  only  states  through  which  the  body 
passes ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  body  is  vibrating  about  a  stable 
state  of  strained  equilibrium,  maintained  by  suitable  forces ;  we 
may  show  by  employing  equations  (4)  of  Chapter  III.,  that  the 
expression  (6)  for  tJie  work  done  on  the  body  hy  the  external 
forces  is  equal  to  the  increase  ^TT  of  the  potential  energy,  together 
with  the  accompanying  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  %. 

This  latter  is  of  course 

fi^  =  y/fhPi'^  *  J*  +  »^)dxdydz, 

or,  since  u,  v,  w  are  the  variable  portions  of  the  coordinates  of 
any  point, 

=  ^fff\p{:^-  + 1.*  +  v^)dxdydz 

=/ffp(v,v,  +  w  +  iDib)tt .  dxdydz, 

where  St  is  the  small  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the  change. 
This  again  is  eqTial  to 

fffp^hv.  +  %  +  iiSv>}dxdydz (10) 

Thus  the  expression  (6)  for  the  work  done  by  the  external 
forces — which  must  now  of  course  be  equal  to  the  total  change 
of  energy,  both  potential  and  kinetic — diminished  by  the  ezpres- 
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sion  (10)  for  the  corresponding  increase  of  kinetic  enei^  alone, 
becomes 

fffp  { (X  -  m)8u  +  ( r  -  u)&  +  (Z  -  w)8«.}rf!wiy<fe 

+ff{Fhtt^^Qh>^B^)dS (11) 

Bj  equations  (4J  and  (o)  of  Chapter  UL,  (11)  is  identical  with 
(8),  and  therefore  with  (5). 


Potential  Energy  of  Strain. 

196]  Energy  per  Unit  Volume.  Let  If  be  the  total 
potential  energy  of  the  body  when  held  in  equilibrium  in  the 
state  of  strain  {e,  /,  g,  a,  b,  c]  by  the  distribution  of  stress 
{P,  Q.  B.  S.  T.  V). 

Also  let  V  denote  the  measure  of  this  potential  energy  per 
unit  volume  of  the  unstrained  body,  so  that 

W=f//Vdxdydz (12) 

We  have  shewn  that  the  infinitesimal  increment  of  V,  due  to 
arbitrary  and  independent  infinitesimal  increments  of  the  strain- 
componenta,  is  given  by 

8r=/'Se  +  ©B/+.fiBp  +  58a  +  r»+P&! (13) 

Now  the  potential  energy  and  the  components  of  the  stress  in 
any  given  state  of  strain  are  fimctions  only  of  the  componenta  of 
that  strain.  Hence  when  the  increments  of  the  strain-components 
in  (13)  are  sufficiently  reduced,  each  side  must  become  the  perfect 
differential  of  some  function  V  of  the  six  independent  variables 
e,f,g,a,h,c. 

Thus  we  may  write 

dV =Pde  +  Qdf*  Rdg  +  Sda  +  TM  -V  JJdc (14) 

and  also 

whence  we  deduce  that 


{Com})a^-e  %  32,  33.     See  EiTatafiyr  those  Articles.) 


^  (16) 


:vV..*. 
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197.]  StresB  in  termfi  of  Strain.  "Hooke's  Law." 
Since  stress  is  a  function  only  of  the  strain  ultimately  produced 
by  it,  it  foUowa  that  if  a  single  small  stress  {P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U} 
produce  the  small  strain  {e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c},  then  two  small  stresses, 
each  equal  to  {P,  Q,  etc.},' applied  succ&saively  to  the  body,  will  pro- 
duce two  successive  small  strains,  each  equal  to  {«,  /,  etc.}.  But, 
by  the  principle  of  superposition,  the  two  auecesaive  small  stresses 
are  equivalent  to  a  single  small  stress  {2P,  2Q,  2It,  28,  2T,  iU], 
and  the  two  successive  small  strains  to  a  single  smJall  strain 
{2e.2/,2g,2a,2b,2(}. 

Thus  the  single  stress  {2P,  2Q,  etc.}  will  produce  and  main- 
tain the  strain  {2e,  2/,  etc.}. 

This  result  may  obviously  be  extended  so  long  as  the  strain 
and  stress  remain  small,  so  that  ultimately  we  see  that,  if  m  be 
any  finite  multiplier,  the  stress, 

{nP,  nQ,  nB,  nS,  nT,  nU] 
will  suffice  to  maintain  the  strain 

{««,  i^f,  ng,  na,  vb,  ne]. 

Hence  we  deduce,  solely  from  the  principle  of  superposition 
of  small  strains  and  stresses,  that  if  a  perfectly  elastic  solid  be  in 
equilibrium  in  a  given  state  of  small  strain,  under  a  given  small 
stress,  and  if  the  strain  be  increased  in  any  finite  ratio,  the  stress 
required  to  maintain  it  will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

In  other  words,  tke  six  components  of  atreas  are  linear  func- 
I  ions  of  the  six  components  of  the  corresponding  strain. 

This  law  was  (Hscovered  experimentally  by  Robert  Hooke, 
and  first  made  public  by  him  in  167S.  (For  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  arrived  at  theoretically,  see  Appendix  III., 
below.) 

198.]  Ooefflcients  of  Elasticity.  From  equations  (16) 
we  see  that  the  partial  derivatives  of  F"  as  to  each  of  the  strain- 
components  must  in  general  be  linear  functions  of  all  the  six 


And,  finally,  it  appears  that  the  potential  energy  per  unit 
volume  of  a  perfectly  elastic  solid  under  small  strain  is  a 
honiogeneous  qiiadraiic  function  of  the  six  component  strains. 

We  may  then  assume 


..(17) 


l''*'^ 
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where  the  21  "  Elastic  Coefficients  "  are,  for  a  homc^neous  body, 
absolute  constants,  depending  only  on  the  elastic  properties  of 
the  body,  the  constant  temperature  at  which  it  is  maintained, 
and  the  diiectionB  of  the  arbitrarily  chosen  axes  of  reference. 

If  the  body  be  not  homogeneous,  the  coefficients  will  be  func- 
tions also  of  the  position  m  the  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  V  is  given  by  (17).  We  ahall,  however,  wways  suppose 
that  we  are  dealing  with  naturally  homogeneous  bodies  (§  43, 
but  see  §  220,  below). 

In  general,  the  coefficients  must  be  supposed  all  independent 
of  one  another ;  and  in  fact  we  cannot  with  certainty  attribute 
to  them  any  property  whatever,  except  that  they  are  finite,  and 
that  for  every  possible  form  of  small  strain  they  must  make  V 
positive  (§  21). 

Differentiating  (17),  and  substituting  in  (16),  we  get 

S  -  «(„«  +  «si/+  «(s?  +  "m"  -K^ss*  +  "sr- 1,  n  g, 

S=K^^e■^K^J/+K^gg+H^^atK^^b  +  K^er■i 

'7= «fl,e  ■(- «8s/-f- Kegs' +  "„a  +  «ej*  +  "«<=] 
where  k„  =  k„,  et«.,  the  double  notation  being  employed  solely  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry. 

199.]  Average  Stress  during  change  of  Strain.  Hence 
we  find,  by  comparing  (18)  wi^  (17),  as  we  might  have  deduced 
directly  from  (16)  by  Euler's  theorem  on  homogeneous  functions, 

V=^iP6+Q/+Sg.t-Sa  +  Tb-fUc) (19; 

whence  by  (12) 

W-.^J^{Pe  +  Q/-^Rg  +  Sa+n+Ue)dxdyd» (20) 

From  (14)  we  have,  by  integration, 

F=  /{J>>U  +  Qd/+  Rdg*Sda+  Tdh  +  Vdc). 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  (19)  is  that  the  average  value  of  the 
stress,  while  the  body  is  being  brought  from  its  natural  state  to 
the  state  of  strain  {e,  f.  g,  a.  b,  c)  is  {\P,  \Q,  ^R,  \S,  \T,  [U); 
that  is,  one-half  of  the  stress  required  to  maintain  it  in  the 
specified  state  of  strain. 

This  might  also  have  been  deduced  directly  from  Uie  principle 
of  superposition.  For  in  each  of  the  intermediate  states  of  strain 
the  stress  (being  always  a  function  only  of  the  actually  existing 
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strain)  must  be  such  as  would  keep  the  body  in  equilibrium  in 
that  state ;  but,  by  the  principle  of  superposition,  it  we  have  any 
number  of  states  of  strain,  and  the  corresponding  stresses  given, 
the  average  of  all  these  stresses  will  suffice  to  maintain  equilib- 
rium in  the  state  of  strain  which  is  the  average  of  all  the  given 
states.  Now,  the  path  by  which  a  perfectly  elastic  solid  is 
brought  to  a  given  state  of  strain  being  without  effect  on  the 
stress  required  to  maintain  it  in  its  final  state,  the  average  value 
of  the  strain  may  be  taken  to  be  simply  {^e,  y,  ^g,  ^a,  ^b,  Jc), 
and  the  stre&?  corresponding  to  this  is,  by  §  197, 

This  latter  expression  therefore  represents  the  aven^  value  of 
the  stress  during  the  change. 

200.]  Strain  iiL  terms  of  Stress.  By  elimination  between 
equations  (18)  we  can  obtain  the  six  component  strains  as  linear 
functions  of  the  six  component  stresses 

eta,  etc 

-{21) 


where  Xj,  =  K^,,  etc. 

Substituting  in  (19)  we  obtain  V  aa  &  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  atresa-componenta 

+  2/C^QS  +  2gj,BP  +  2K,,PQ 
+  2JC^TU  +  2K^US  +  2K^ST 
+  2K,tPS+2K,tPT+2£,,PU 
+  2K^QS+2K„QT  +  2K^QU 

■v'iK^ES^iK^T'V^K^U. (22) 

whence,  by  differentiation  and  comparison  with  (21), 
_-dV     JbY        ■dV\ 

ar    j>y    jdv\ '"  ' 


201.]  Asyimnetrical  Eaasticity.  We  have  defined  a 
homogeneous  body  (§  43),  in  the  most  general  terms,  as  being  such 
that  any  two  equal  and  similar  portions,  similarly  situated  in  the 
body,  possess  identical  elastic  properties.  In  the  most  general 
case  of  homogeneity  we  may  therefore  suppose  the  elastic  proper- 
ties of  the  body  to  vary  in  different  directions ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  specification  of  the  stress  required  to  maintain  a  given  strain 


■'H'^ 
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will  depend  not  only  on  the  specification  of  the  strain  but  also  on 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  reference.  The  equations  of  the  last 
three  Articles  are  applicable  to  this  most  general  case  of  Aeym- 
Tnetrical  Homogeneity ;  the  21  elastic  coefficients,  and  also  the 
21  reciprocal  coefficients  K  ...K^  (which  are  functions  of  the 
former),  being  taken  to  be  all  independent  of  one  another  and  of 
the  position  of  the  origin,  but  varying  with  the  direcHorts  of  the 
axes  of  reference. 

Crystalline  Symmetry. 

202.]  Planes  and  Axes  of  Rectangular  Symmetry- 
Many  natural  solids  are  found  to  possess  different  degrees  of 
symmetry  in  their  elastic  properties.  Such  solids  are  in  general 
called  crystalline,  and  their  elastic  symmetry  is  found  to  be  in 
invariable  relation  to  certain  lines  and  planes  connected  with 
their  constant  external  form  of  crystallisation.  We  now  proceed 
to  investigate  the  analytical  conditions  for  various  degrees  of 
elastic  symmetry,  confinuig  ourselves  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
lines  and  planes  of  symmetry  are  rectangular. 

203.]  One  Plane  of  Symmetty.  Let  us  suppose  the 
elastic  properties  of  the  body  symmetrical  about  the  plane  of  xy, 
or  any  parallel  plane  {see  §  201) :  so  that,  for  example,  the  specid- 
cation  referred  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  of  the  stress  required  to  maintain  a 
given  uniform  elongation  in  the  direction  (X,  p.,  v)  will  be  the  same 
as  the  specification  referred  to  Ox,  Oy,  and  Oz  reversed,  of  the 
stress  required  to  maintain  an  equal  elongation  in  the  direction 
(X,  fi,  —v).  This  latter  becomes  (X,  ^,  c)  when  Oz  is  reversed; 
and  since  we  know  by  §  113  that  the  specification  of  the  elonga- 
tion depends  only  on  (X,  ft,  v),  it  follows  that  the  condition  ^at 
xy  may  be  a  plane  of  elastic  symmetry  is  that  the  reversal  of  Oz 
leaves  unaltered  the  specification  of  stress  in  terms  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  strain. 

Consequently  the  expression  (17)  for  the  potential  energy  in 
terms  of  the  strun-components  must  also  remain  unchanged  when 
Oz  is  reversed. 

Now  the  effect  of  reversing  Oz  is  to  change  the  signs  of  z  and 
w;  hence  by  g  123  the  signs  of  a  and  b  are  reversed,  the  other 
components  remaining  as  before.  Thus  if  xy  is  a  plane  of  sym- 
metry all  those  terms  in  the  expression  for  V  which  contain  odd 
powers  of  a  and  b,  except  their  product  ab,  must  vanish. 
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And,  finally, 

2  r  =--«„«■  +  Kjj/*  +  Kf^  +  ««^*  +  kJ^  +  K^ 

+  2(k,^c  +  K^c  +  Krfc) (24) 

Thus  the  number  of  elastic  coefficients  is  reduced  to  13. 

204.]  Three  Planes  of  Sytmuetry.  By  three  successive 
applications  of  the  results  of  the  last  Article,  we  may  show  that, 
it  (dl  three  of  the  coordinate  planes  are  planes  of  elastic  symmetry, 
all  the  terms  in  V  involving  odd  powers  of  a,  6,  or  c  must  dis- 
appear. In  addition  therefore  to  tne  above  conditions  we  must 
now  have 

««-0  1 

Thus  we  may  write 

2  r  =  K„e» +«„/•+  K^  +  K„(^  +  K^' +  K^ 

+  2{Ka/?  +  K^«  +  K^/) (26) 

and  the  number  of  the  elastic  coefficients  ia  reduced  to  9. 

This  may  be  called  com,plet6  rectangular  BymTnetry;  it  belongs 
to  the  "  tessaral "  class  of  crystals  whose  form  of  crystallisation  is 
a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  the  planes  of  elastic  symmetry  being 
parallel  to  the  pairs  of  opposite  laces. 

Equations  (18)  become 

/*=«„« +  «„/  +  ««?] 
■S  =  *«!«  + "«/+"»?[ 

by  which  we  see  that  the  relations  between  the  elongations  and 
normal  tractions  perpendicular  to  the  "principal  planes"  (or 
planes  of  symmetry)  of  tiie  crystal,  and  between  the  shear  in  each 
of  these  planes  and  the  corresponding  shearing  stress  form  four 
independent  systems. 

206.]  One  Axis  of  Symmetry.  Let  us  next  suppose  that 
there  is  one  direction  in  the  crystal  about  which  its  elastic 
properties  have  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry.  Any  line  Oz 
drawn  in  this  direction  may  be  called  the  Ania  of  the  crystal,  and 
its  elastic  properties  will  be  arranged  with  more  or  less  symmetry 
in  the  plane  of  xy,  or  any  other  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
There  are  two  prmcipal  degrees  of  such  symmetry,  which  we  will 
consider  separately. 
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(i.)  Uniaxial  GrystaUtTie  SymTnetry.  In  this  case,  which  is 
common  to  Iceland  Spar,  and  other  crystals,  called  in  Optics 
"  uniaxial,"  there  are  two  orthogonal  planes  through  the  crystal- 
line axis,  such  that  the  elastic  properties  of  the  body  are  not  only 
symmetrical  ahout  each  (or  about  any  planes  parallel  to  either), 
but  they  also  hear  exactly  the  same  relations  to  one  as  to  the 
other.  Thus  these  two  planes  (which  we  shall  take  for  the  planes 
of  yz  and  zx)  may  be  interchanged  without  a&ecting  the  form  of 
the  Potential  Energy,  or  the  relations  of  Stress  and  Strain. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  V  must  involve  e  and  /  symmetrically, 
and  also  a  and  b.     Thus  we  may  write 

2  V=  K„(*«  +/•)  ^K^  +  K^a?  +  6»)  +  K^  +  2K^g  +  g^)  +  2k^/.  .  .(27) 

Thus  the  number  of  elastic  coefficients  is  reduced  to  6,  and 
equations  (18)  become 


Such  crystals  may  be  said  to  have  square  vymmuiry  about  their 
axis. 

(ii.)  Ccvnyletf,  Circvlar  Symmeti-y  about  am,  Axis.  In  this 
case,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  natural  crystal,  but  which  is 
artificially  brought  about  in  wires  drawn  from  masses  of  metal 
naturally  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  symmetry  (see  §  207, 
bdow),  the  elastic  properties  of  the  body  are  absolutelT  symmet- 
rical in  aU  directions  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  so  that,  if  this 
be  02  as  before,  it  is  alsolutely  indifferent  in  what  directions  we 
take  Ox  and  Oy. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  expression  (27)  for  V  must 
retain  the  same  form  when  Ox  and  Oy  are  turned  through  any 
angle  &>  in  their  own  plane.  Let  us  take  u>  so  small  that  ite 
square  and  higher  powers  may  be  n^lected :  the  effect  of  rotat- 
ing the  axes  will  then  be  to  change  x,  y,  u,  v  into  x  +  lay,  y  -  tax, 
u  +  ufl},  v—uru;  z  and  w  remaining  unaltered.  The  effect  on  the 
strain-components  will  be  to  chame  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c  into  e  +  wc, 
f—tuc.g,  a  -  «j6,  6  +  cod,  c  —  2o>«+ 2*^  respectively. 

Hence,  neglecting  the  square  of  w,  the  expression  (27)  for  2V 
is  transformed  into 

2F-h2^«„-2k^-«.J(«-/c). 
The  term  involving  w  must  vanish  for  all  values  of  a,  and  there- 
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fore,  since  the  straiD>component8  must  be  assumed  independent, 
we  must  have 

Thus 

+  2K-2«„)./. (28) 

and  the  number  of  the  elastic  coefficients  is  reduced  to  5. 

206.]  Three  interchangeable  Planes  of  Symmetry. 
Let  UB  now  start  afresh  from  the  case  of  §  204,  and  suppose  that 
the  elastic  properties  of  the  body  are  not  only  symmetrical  about 
the  three  coordinate  planes,  but  that  they  also  bear  precisely  the 
same  relations  to  each  of  these  planes.  It  is  then  evident  that  the 
coordinate  axes  may  be  interchanged  in  any  manner  without 
affecting  the  form  of  T^ — that  is  to  say,  the  expression  (25)  must 
be  so  modified  that  it  may  involve  e,f,  g  symmetrically,  and  also 
a,  b,  c.     Thus  we  must  have 


And,  finally, 

Sr=K„(e'+/'  +  ff')  +  K„(a'  +  6'  +  c^  +  3<^(/ff  +  ff«  +  e/) (29) 

Thus  the  number  of  elastic  coefficients  is  reduced  to  3. 

This  may  be  called  covnplete  cubical  nymmetry.  It  occurs  in 
Rock  Salt,  It  'in  obvious  that  if  any  cubical  portion  of  the  body 
could  be  removed  and  replaced  with  any  pair  of  its  faces  occupy- 
ing the  positions  originally  belonging  to  any  other  pair,  and  then 
made  once  more  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  whole  would  be  absolutely  unaffected. 

Equations  (18)  become  in  this  case 

./'  =  «„«-^  "«(/+?)] 
6  =  ".,/+ «»{?  +  «) 


Tsotropy. 

207.]  Definition.  Let  ua  finally  suppose  that  the  body  not 
only  satisfies  the  conditions  of  homogeneity  g  43),  but  is  such 
that  any  two  equal  and  similar  portions,  however  they  be  situated 
in  the  body,  possess  identical  elastic  properties. 
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These  properties  are  then  quite  independent  of  direction,  and 
the  body  may  be  said  to  possess  complete  apherical  syTwmetry ; 
so  that,  if  any  spherical  portion  were  rotated  through  any  angle 
about  any  axis,  and  again  made  continuotis  with  the  rest,  the 
body  would  remain  elastically  unchanged. 

All  such  bodies  are  said  to  be  elastically  isotropic 

All  other  bodies,  whether  crjrstalline  or  asymmetrical,  are 
called  in  contradistinction  ceolotropic. 

Jellies,  indiarubber,  glass  slowly  cooled,  and  metals  in  their 
ordinary  state  may  be  considered  as  homogeneous  isotropic 
bodies.  The  great  traction  which  in  applied  in  manufacturmg 
metal  wires,  by  pulling  them  through  small  holes  in  a  perforated 
plate  produces  a  permanent  ad  (§  12)  which,  when  the  wires  are 
cooled  and  freed  from  tension,  results  in  the  crystalline  state 
described  in  §  205  {ii.). 

A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  produced,  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  by  the  various  processes  of  rolling  and  hammering  to 
which  bars  and  plates  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  subjected, 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  (See  Appendix  IV.,  Section  B, 
"  Ductile  Metals.") 

208.]  Energy  and  Stress.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  an 
isotropic  solid,  all  axes  are  axes  of  complete  circular  symmetry, 
and  all  planes  are  interchangeable  planes  of  symmetry.  Thus 
the  conditions  of  §  205  {ii)  and  of  §  206  must  be  satisfied  simul- 
taneously, and  by  comparing  (28)  and  (29)  we  see  that 


and,  finally,  for  an  isotropic  solid, 

3  F=  «„(<'' +/"  +  ?')  +  *>'  + 6' +  C)  +  2(«,.  -  2«„)(/j,  +  pe  +  «/)...(30) 
Thus  the  number  of  the  elastic  coefficients  is  reduced  to  2. 
Equations  (18)  now  become 

-P  =  «u«  +  («„-2*«)(/  +  y)| 
e  =  «.i/+(''ii-2K«)(?  +  «) 
J2  =  «i><?  +  {«,,-2-«)(e+/) 


U~ 


..(31) 


As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  conceivable 
degree  of  symmetry,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  any  general  relation  between  the  two  remaining 
coefficients,  and  they  must  therefore  be  supposed  independent. 
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The  insurmountable  objectiou  to  all  the  old  molecular  theories, 
founded  on  Boscovitch's  assumption  (g  37),  is  that  the^  ?ive  an 
invariable  ratio  k„  :  «■«  =  3  between  these  coefficients  lor  all 
iaotiopic  Bolids — thus  leaving  in  effect  only  one  independent 
constant 

It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Stokes,  in  1 845,  that  natural  solids 
afford  a  series  of  values  for  this  ratio,  varying  within  wide 
extremes,  and  not  even  showing  a  tendency  to  approximate  to 
an  ideid  limit.     (See  Chapter  XII.) 

209.]  The  Potential  Energy  aa  an  Invariant  of  the 
Strain.  Since  in  an  isotropic  body  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 
reference  cannot  affect  the  form  of  the  Potential  Energy,  which 
now  depends  solely  on  the  spedHcation  of  the  Strain,  it  follows 
that  V  must  be  an  Invariant  of  the  Strain,  and  therefore  a  func- 
tion of  the  invariants  D,  J,  K  (§  111)  of  the  various  Strain 
QnadricB. 

Now,  by  §  198,  Fmust  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  strain-components,  and  the  forms  of  the  invariants,  which 
are  homogeneous  functions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees 
respectively,  show  us  at  once  that  the  only  relation  that  can  be 
assumed  between  them  and  V  is 

where  a  and  ^  are  absolute  constants.     Substituting  for  D  and  J 
the  values  given  by  equations  (39)  of  §  111,  we  get 

2  F=  a{e  +/+  ?)'  +  lii/9  -  «.'  +  ge-^'  +  i/-  »,') 

=  a(«=+y  +  S'')-f(a'  +  J'-l-<^ 

+  2(a+0(/j,-Hye  +  5^), 

which  becomes  identical  with  (30)  on  assuming 


The  Elastic  Modioli  of  an  Isotropic  Solid. 

210.]  Modulus  of  Rigidity.  We  see  at  once  from  equa- 
tions (31)  that  a  shear  in  either  of  the  coordinate  planes  requires 
only  the  correaponding  shearing  stress  (§  149)  to  produce  and 
maintain  it,  ana  that  this  stress  bears  to  the  shear  the  constant 
ratio  K^^  '■  1. 

Since  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  reference  are  perfectly 
indifferent,  it  follows  that  K^^  represents  the  shearing  stress  that 
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mast  be  applied  in  any  plane  to  produce  and  maintain  the  unit 
of  shear  in  that  plane ;  analogically  speaking,  that  is  to  say.  A 
shearing  stress  which  would  produce  such  an  enormous  distortion 
of  the  body  as  the  unit  shear  (see  Appendix  IL)  would  certainly 
not  obey  tne  proportional  law,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  Bub- 
staoces  of  exceptionally  perfect  elasticity.  The  unite  of  strain 
(and  all  finite  strains)  really  lie  altogether  outeide  our  theory, 
and  it  is  only  by  direct  experiment  that  we  can  determine  the 
degree  of  approximation  to  which  it  represents  their  laws.  Such 
statements  as  the  above  must  always  be  understood  to  be  made 
under  this  reserve.     {See  Appendix  IV.,  below.) 

This  quantity  is  usually  called  the  Modulus  of  Rigidity,  or 
simply  the  Rigidity  of  the  body ;  it  is  also  known  as  its 
EUtstteity  of  Figure. 

We  ^all  in  future  denote  it  by  the  symbol  n. 

211.]  Modulus  of  Compression.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  the  strain  throughout  the  body  is  a  homogeneous  cubical 
eompresaion,  uniform  in  all  directions  of  amount  A.  Then  (g  112) 
we  shall  have  everywhere 

rt=6=c=0        )' 
and  by  equations  (31) 

By  §  174  we  see  that  the  stress  at  every  point  of  Hie  body  will  be 
a  homogeneous  hydrostatic  preaav/re,  of  amount 

n-(«„-i«JAi 

and  to  maintain  this  straiti  and  stress  we  must  apply  a  uniform 
normal  pressure  11  over  the  whole  bounding  surface  of  the  body. 

Thus  the  quantity  («:„  —  i«^)  represents  the  uniform  normal 
pressure  which  must  be  applied  over  the  surface  to  produce  the 
unit  of  cubical  compression  throughout  the  body. 

This  quantity  is  usually  called  the  Moduhta  of  Gompreaaion, 
the  StUk^modulua  of  Elasticity,  or  the  Elasticity  of  Volume. 

We  shfdl  in  future  denote  it  by  k. 

Of  course  a  uniform  nortaal  traction  over  the  bounding  surface, 
of  amount  kA,  will  in  like  manner  produce  a  imiform  cubical 
dHalation  A  throughout  the  body. 

The  reciprocal  modulus  1/k  is  often  called  the  Gompreaaibility 
of  the  body,  denoting  as  it  does  the  cubical  compression  produced 
by  a  unifonn  surface  pressure  of  unit  magnitude. 
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212.]     The  New  NotatiozL     Writing  then 

in  equations  (30)  and  (31).  they  become 


..(32) 


U=ne 
and 

2F=(A+H{'''+/'+?')  +  2(i- !«)(/?  +  ?«  +  '/) 

+  n(rt*  +  6' +  <?<) (33) 

The  latter  may  alao  be  written 

2r=(A-ln)A*  +  2n(e»+/i'  +  <?«)  +  n(a3  +  6»  +  c») (34) 

where  A  denotes,  as  it  invariablif  vnll  in  fwture,  the  -cubical 
dilatation  (not  necessarily  uniform  in  all  directioDii)  at  the  point 
{x,  y.z);ao  that  (^  102,  103) 

A  =  e+/+? (35) 

Many  formulae  are  simplified  by  the  use  of  the  symbol  m,  where 

^  =  k  +  l,n (30) 

the  fraction  ^n  being  thus  eliminated.  For  instance,  the  first 
three  of  equations  (32)  become 


=  (m  +  «)e  +  (m-«)(/+ff)^ 
=  (m  +  n)y  +  (m-n)(e+/)J 


■■(37) 


213.]  Young's  Modulus.  This  is  the  theoretical  value 
(§  210)  of  the  longitudinal  traction  in  any  direction  which  will 
by  itself  produce  unit  elongation  in  the  same  direction. 

Its  value  in  terms  of  k  and  n  can  be  deduced  from  equations 
(32)  by  putting 

e=l,  Q  =  R'=S=T=V=Q; 

the  value  of  P  obtained  by  eliminating  /and  g  from  the  remain- 
ing equations  being  the  required  modulus. 

It  will  however  be  more  instructive  to  determine  it  by  the 
following  analytical  method : — 
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Fig.lS. 
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Consider  a,  unit  cube  of  the  body,  with  its  edges  parallel  to 
the  axes,  subjected  to  a  homogeneous  longitudinal  traction  P 
parallel  to  Ox.  Each  of  the  faces  perpendicular  to  Ox  will  suffer 
a  normal  traction  P  per  unit  area,  while  the  other  faces  will 
suffer  no  stress  at  all.  Divide  the  traction  P  on  each  of  the 
x-f  aces  into  three  equal  (rarfioTW,  j 

each  JP,  and  apply  to  eadi  of  the 
four  remaining  faces  a  normal  trac- 
tion \P  per  unit  area,  and  an  equal 
normal  pressure.  By  the  principle 
of  superposition  this  system  of 
stresses  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
first,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
compound  them  in  any  way  we 
like.  (Figure  IS  represents  all  the 
stresses  but  those  on  the  z-faces.)   ... 

First  collect  the  normal  /roc-  ^ 
tiona  IP  over  all  the  six  faces: 
by  §  211  these  will  produce  a 
ciibieal  (Ulatation,  uniform  in  all 
directions,  of  amount  P/3k,  and 
this  by  g  105  may  be  resolved  into 
a  uniform  elongation  of  amount 
P/9A  parallel  to  each  of  the  axes. 

Next  combine  the  second  of 
the  three  normal  tractions  on  the 
x-faces  with  the  equal  normal  pressures  on  the  ^-faces.  By  §  150 
these  are  equivalent  to  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  \P  in  the 
plane  of  xy,  which  by  g  210  must  produce  a  shear  of  amount  Pl^n, 
and  of  the  same  type — that  is,  having  its  axes  of  elongation  and 
contraction  parallel  to  Ox  and  Oy.  Byg  100  (see  also  g  152)  this 
may  be  resolved  into  an  elongation  Pj6n  parallel  to  Ox  and  a 
contraction  P/Gn  parallel  to  Oy. 

Similarly  the  last  of  the  three  normal  tractions  ^P  on  the 
j:-f8ces,  combined  with  the  normal  pressures  JP  on  the  z-faces, 
will  produce  an  elongation  P/Qn  parallel  to  Ox  and  a  contracHon 
P/6n  parallel  to  Oz. 

On  the  whole,  then,  a  longitudinal  traction  of  amount  P 
parallel  to  Ox  produces  the  elongations — 


■■iP 
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Denotang  these  by  e,  /,  g,  we  have 


Thus  if  q  denotes  Young's  Modulus 


9ibt       Zkn 
"3A  +  n~  m- 


Jnail  known  solids  A;>|n,  ao  that  there  is  always  a  lateral 
coTitraction  in  the  directions  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  applied 


If  we  employ  the  symbol  <r  to  denote  the  ratio  (— //e)  of 
lateral  contraction  to  lon^tudinal  elongation  in  this  case,  we 
shall  have 

Sk-2n      m-n 

*^  =  2(3ft  +  M)'""2Sr <^^> 

214.}  Strain  in  terms  of  Stress.  If  we  solve  equations 
(32)  for  the  strain-components,  we  find 


3t  +  H 

"   9in 


--5^"(«-*) 


etc.,  etc, 
or,  substituting  from  (38)  and  (39), 


p- 

> 

«) 

Q- 

l^*^ 

R 

-;('■+«) 

T 

u 

..(«) 


Thus,  by  (19), 

2r. -j(i'* «»*)'  + j^(P'tl8«+«')  +  j(,SI'  +  r>  +  !7^ (41) 


:;*^,^KJVIL 
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215.]  Principal  Axes  of  Strain  and  Stress.  If  the 
principal  axe»  of  the  Strain  at  any  point  of  the  body  are  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  reference,  we  have  at  that  point,  by  equationB  (32) 
of  §83, 

Thus,  at  the  same  point, 

P  =^(^ +  «}.,+  (»«-«)(*,  +  «.)  ■ 

S  =  (m  +  «)«.  +  <m-«)(.,  +  g 

S-0 

T=0 

Thufl  the  stresses  across  small  plane  areas  drawn  through  the 
point,  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  reference,  are  wholly  normal, 
and  by  §  163  the  axes  of  reference  are  also  parallel  to  the 
prindpal  axes  of  the  Stress  at  the  point. 

Conversely,  it  may  be  shown  t£at,  if  the  axes  of  reference  are 
taken  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the  stress  at  any  point  of 
the  body,  they  must  necessarily  be  parallel  to  the  principal  axes 
of  the  strain  at  the  same  point. 

Hence  we  deduce  that,  at  every  point  of  an  isotropic  body,  the 
Pri/ncipal  Axes  of  the  Strain  and  of  the  Stress  are  coi/ncident, 
and  that  the  principal  elongations  e,,  e,,  e,  and  the  principal  normal 
s  N^,  ify  JV,  are  connected  by  the  equations 
ir,  =  (m  +  nK  +  {m-n)(«.  +  t,)1 

JV.  =  (m  +  «)«.  +  (t»-«)(q  +  «,)l (42) 

iir.  =  (m  +  B)..  +  (m-n)(^  +  <,)J 


or  by 


(,o~JV,--(JP,  +  Jr,)1 


£,  =  -iV,-     {#,+  J*^,)    I 


The  corresponding  formuIsB  for  V  are 


2r. - 


Af.'  +  iV,')... 


..(48.) 


These  results  might  of  coarse  have  been  deduced  directly 
from  §  209,  coupled  with  the  corresponding  theorem  that  V  must 
also  be  an  invariant  of  the  stress. 
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They  evidently  apply  also  to  the  crystalline  forms  of  ^  204- 
206  (since  in  them  also  the  shearing  stress  and  the  shear  vanish 
together  independently  of  the  elongations  and  normal  stresses), 
but  not  to  any  lower  degree  of  symmetry. 

216J  Lines  and  Tubes  of  Stress-  Tie  Lines  and 
Stmt  Lines.  Principal  Sur&ces  of  the  Strain.  The  com- 
poneDts  of  strain  and  stress  being  supposed  continuous  functions 
of  the  coordinates  throughout  the  body,  ao  abjo  will  be  the 
direction -cosines  of  the  Principal  Axes  at  each  point,  given  by 
equations  (29)  of  §  79,  or  by  equations  (22)  of  §  163.  Hence  if 
we  draw  the  principal  axis  P^  at  any  point  P,  corresponding  to 
the  continuous  elongation  e,  and  the  continuous  normal  stress  iV,, 
and  if  an  elementary  length  PP"  be  taken  along  P^,  and  the 
corresponding  principal  axis  P"^'  be  drawn  at  P,  the  change  in 
direction  from  P^  to  P^'  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  same 
order  of  dimensions  as  the  elementary  length  PP.    If  this  process 

be  continued  we  get  a  broken  line  PPH^P" ,  composed 

of  elements  PP",  FF" ,  each  of  which  coincides  witn  the 

principal  axis  for  e  and  N^  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

Proceeding  to  tne  limit,  in  which  the  lengths  of  these  elements 
are  indefinitely  reduced,  we  have  a  curve  such  that  the  tangent 
to  it  at  any  point  P  is  the  principal  axis  P^  for  e,  and  if,  at  that 
point  It  is  thus  possible  to  draw  a  ayatem  of  continVMus  curves 
vn.  the  body  enveloping  the  prhicvpal  axis  P^  at  every  point 
through  which  they  jxtss. 

The  differenticQ  equations  of  this  system  are 
eila:  +  g^dy  +  s^da     B^dx  -i-fdy  +  Sjdz     »^ix  +  g,dt/  +  gds  \ 

dx  ~  dy  ~  dx  ~  '       I 


...(J4) 


tdji+Udy  +  Tdz     Vdx  +  QdyiSdz     Tdx  +  Sdy*Rdi 

dx  -  dy  "  dz  =^i  ] 

where  of  course  for  e,  and  y,  are  to  be  substituted  the  proper 
functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

Since  e,  is  a  root  of  equation  (28)  §  79,  and  JV,  of  equation  (21) 
§  163,  only  two  equations  of  each  set  are  independent. 

We  get  a  second  system  of  curves  envelopmg  all  the  principal 
axes  Pt\,  corre^wnding  to  e,  and  JT^  at  the  points  through  which 
they  pass,  and  a  third  system  everywhere  enveloping  Pf 

It  is  obvious  that  these  three  systems  of  curves  cut  everywhere 
orthogonally;  and  that  the  strain  at  each  point  consists  of  an 
elongation  of  each  of  the  three  curves  which  pass  through  it  (with 
or  without  rotation),  while  the  stress  consists  of  a  normal  traction 
across  each  of  the  three  elementary  plane  areas  which  can  be  drawn 
ttirough  the  point  to  touch  two  of  the  curves. 

These  curves  are  called  Lines  of  Stresa 

Diciitizec  by  Google 
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Fig.lO- 


Let  us  take  two  consecutive  ^-lines,  and  also  two  consecutive 
iT-Unes  which  intersect  the  former ;  these  four  curves  will  enclose 
an  elementary  figure  which  is  ultimately  a  plane  rectangle.  If 
now  we  draw  the  ^-curves  through  every  point  of  the  perimeter 
of  this  area,  we  snail  form  a  tube  of 
elementaiT  section,  called  a  Tube  of 
Stress  (Figure  19.) 

The  normal  section  of  the  tube  at 
any  point  is  an  approximately  plane 
rectangle  bounded  by  consecutive ,. 
Stress  lines  of  the  i;  and  ^  systems, 
while  each  of  its  sides  may  be  looked 
upon  afl  composed  of  approximately 
plane  rectangles  hounded  by  the  edges 
of  the  tube  and  by  two  consecutive 
curves  of  the  r/  system  or  of  the  f 
system. 

The  stress  across  every  section  of 
the  elementary  Jihre  of  the  body 
bounded  by  the  tube  is  wholly  in 
the  direction  of  its  length ;  and  the 
stress  across  any  element  of  its  surface 
(the  tube  of  stress)  is  wholly  normal 
to  the  element. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  body 
msy  be  supposed  divided  in  three 
different  ways  into  systems  of  curvi- 
linear fibres,  which  transmit  stress 
through  the  body  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  while  the  action  between  , 
adjacent  fibres  is,  at  every  point,  wholly 
normal  to  their  common  surface. 

We  shall  adopt  the  terms  used  to  denote  the  functions  of 
beams  in  engineering  structures,  and  call  these  fibres  Ties  when 
they  transmit  a  tension,  and  Stntta  when  they  transmit  a 
thrust  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

The  Stress  lines  which  form  the  walls  of  the  tubes  will 
accordingly  be  called  Tie-Umes  or  Strvi-lines. 

Thus  eqiiations  (-ti)  are  the  differential  equations  of  a 
system  of  tie-lines  or  strut-lines  according  aa  JV,  is  positive  or 
negative. 

If  JV,  ■•  0  we  have  a  system  of  lines  of  zero  stress. 

If  we  draw  several  adjacent  Tubes  of  Stress  (of  the  Asystem, 
let  us  say)  as  in  Figure  20,  it  is  obvious  that  any  set  ot  conter- 
minous normal  sections  of  these  tubes  will  form  adjacent  eleme&to 
of  a  continuous  surface.  Each  such  surface  will  contain  a 
complete  system  of  the  ij-cnrves,  and  also  a  complete  system  of 


■'8" 
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the  f-curvea,  and  will  everywhere  be  cut  normally  by  the 
f-curves. 

Thus  we  can  construct  three  otthogonal  Bystems  of  suifacea 
throughout  the  body,  such  that 

(i.)  The  curves  of  mtersection  of  the  three  surfaces  which 
pass  through  any  point  P  ate  the  Lines  of  Stress  at  P,  and  there- 
fore have  for  their  tangents  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain 
PI  Pn.  P^ 

(ii.)  The  tangent  planes  to  the  three  surfaces  at  P  are  the 
prindpal  planes  of  the  strain. 

(il^.)  Each  of  the  elements  of  volume  (ultimately  rectangular 
parallelepipeds)  into  which  the  body  is  divided  by  consecutive 


surfaces  of  the  three  systems,  is  subjected  only  to  elongations  in 
the  directions  of  ito  edges  (with  or  without  rotation)  and  suffers 
no  eUua/r  whatever  (consequently  remaining  rectangular). 

These  surfaces  may  be  called  the  FrincipfJ  Sur&oeB  of  the 
Strain  or  of  the  Stress.  We  shall  return  to  them  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

IF  (yne  of  the  principal  stresses  vanishes,  each  of  the 
^stem  of  principal  surfaces  which  is  cut  orthogonally  by 
the  lines  of  zero  stress  envelopes  the  Plane  of  the  Stress  (^ 
175)  at  every  point  through  wnich  it  passes.     The  differential 
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equi 

(67: 


lufttion  of  this  ayBtem  ia  therefore,  by  equations  (66)  and 
(67)  of  §  184, 

•Jf.dx*  Jn.dj/+  -Jz.de-O^ 

^.^+^=or *"^ 

B      t      n       I 


and  those  of  the  lines  of  zero  stress  are 
dx       dy       rfa"! 

~Jv^~'Jsr  ^'■'[ (*5<») 

or  sda;— trfy  =  ttrf*J 

When  two  of  the  principal  stresses  vanish  {%  185,  186)  only 
one  principal  axis  at  each  point  ia  determinate.  Thus  we  have 
only  one  determinate  system  of  lines  of  stress,  given  by  equations 
(76)  and  (77)  of  §  186,  namely, 

dx      dy       dz  "i 

7>"  V^"Va[ (46) 

or  S<ie=Tdy^Ud)-j 

and  only  one  determinate  system  of  principal  surfaces,  given  by 
s/?da!+  Vgdy+  ■/Sdz^O'i 

dx    dy    dz    „\ (46o) 

In  this  case  any  two  systems  whatever  of  surfaces  which  cut 
these  and  each  other  orthogonally  may  he  taken  as  the  other  two 
syatems  of  prin<upal  surfaces,  and  their  curves  of  intersection 
with  the  determinate  system  will  give  two  systems  of  lines  of 
zero  stress. 

In  komogeneoua  stress  and  strain,  the  Lines  of  Stress  are 
straight  Unes,  and  the  Principal  surfaces  are  orthogonal  systems 
of  parallel  plaTiea. 

Eqaationa  of  EqwiMbrvwm.  and  Motion. 

217.]  In  tenns  of  the  Oomponent  Strains.  Substituting 
for  the  component  stresses  in  equations  (3)  of  g  142  their  values 
(32)  in  terms  of  the  component  strains,  we  get  for  the  equations 
of  equilibrium 

<.„„-.<™-„,(|.|).„(|.|).,.=  ol 


iC.ODglc 
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The  equationn  of  motion  (4)  of  §  143  similarly  become 

<— >?:*<"'-")f^*l)-(r>s)-'<-^-"'=»l 

(-»)|*("-»)(M)-(l-|)-'(^-)=»J 

Lastly,  the  boundary  conditions  (5)  of  g  144  take  the  form 


X«c  +  4(«  +  «}/4  (m -«)(,,  +  «)]  +  .««  =  ft  V (40) 

Xnb  +  ^na*  r[{m  +  u)g  +  (m  -  «)(«  +/)]  =  U) 

where  F,  0,  H  are  the  components  of  surface  traction,  and  {X,  /t,  v) 
the  direction-cosinea  of  the  outward  normal. 

2IS.]  In  terms  of  the  Displacemmts.  Substituting  for 
the  component  strains  in  these  equations  their  values  from 
equations  (59)  of  §  123,  we  get  for  the  equations  of  equilibrium 

v^*"      /  v/^"         ^"'\  9/^"      ^\ 

etc,  etc. 
Rearranging  the  order  of  the  terms,  these  equations  become 


_3tt     3o     Sw 


"5J  +  »U'"  +  P^'-0 
3A 


..(61) 
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From  thetie  we  may  at  once  deduce  the  equations  of  motion 

ml^  +  n^^v^-p(Y-v)  =o| (62) 

3A 

It  is  equally  easy,  by  a  slightly  different  transformation,  to 
throw  these  equations  into  lAm&s  form 

3A         /W,     3SA 

where  0,,  d,,  9,  are  the  component  rotations.     If  we  substitute 
for  them  their  values  from  equations  (50)  of  g  123,  this  form  is 
at  once  seen  to  be  identical  with  (52). 
The  boundary  conditions  are 


A    (m-^n) 


("•  +  »)37,*(» 


-»'fa*S)] 


<3iu     3y\ 

-[(-4^<»-»)(S-g)]=«i 


E^ttaUofu 


of  Motion  and  Eqwilibriwn  obtained  from  ike 
PotenHal  Energy. 


219.]  We  obtained  equations  (47-53)  by  substitution  in  the 
equations  of  Stress  given  in  Chapter  III.  These  relations  how- 
ever have  not  been  elsewhere  assumed  in  the  present  Chapter, 
except  in  ^  194,  19.t,  to  prove  the  equality  of  the  small  total 
increase  of  energy  and  the  corresponding  small  amount  of  work 
expended  on  the  body  by  the  external  forces. 
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We  now  propose  to  show,  by  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  Virtual  velocities  which  is  strictly  the  converse  of  that  of 
^  194,  Ido,  that,  assuming  the  expression  (34)  for  the  Potential 
Energy  per  unit  volume,  the  equations  of  motion  and  equilibrium 
(47,  48,  49)  can  be  immediately  deduced. 

Introducing  the  symbol  to  into  (34)  we  have 

2  r  =  (h.  -  »)i' +  2n(eH/^  +  ?«)  +  «(oU  iH  c^). 
ThiLs  if  F  be  the  total  Potential  Energy  of  the  Strain 

2  ir  =^(^{  («n  -  n) A!  +  2n{e» +/«  +  y»)  +  n(a=  +  6U  O  i  (?xrfy<f; , . ,  (6*) 

by  equation  (12),  §  196. 

We  shall  consider  the  most  general  case,  in  which  motion  is 
taking  place,  for  the  case  of  statical  equilibrium  can  always  be 
deduced  from  it  by  making  all  the  velocities  and  accelerations 
zero. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  motion  is  then 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  Applied  Force.s  and  Surface 
Tractions  are  allowed  to  do  work  on  the  body  by  producing  a 
very  small  variation  of  the  strain. 

Let  Stjk,  Sv,  Svj  be  the  consequent  small  increments  of  the  dis- 
placements of  any  point  (x,  y,  z),  in  the  body  or  on  its  surface, 
from  its  natural  position.  These  may  be  supposed  quite  arbitrary 
and  independent  (but  each  must  be  a  continuous  function  of  the 
coordinates). 

Let  Se,  Sf,  Sg,  Sa,  Sb,  Sc.  SW  and  S'^l  be  the  correspondinc 
small  increments  in  the  strain-components,  and  in  the  potentifd 
and  kinetic  energies.  From  the  principle  of  Conservation  of 
Energy  we  know  that  the  work  done  on  the  body  must  be  equal 
to  the  increment  SW  +  S^  of  its  total  energy. 

Now  S'i£.=  /yyp{uSit-\-  'i!Sv  +  ioSw)djali/dz (55) 

as  in  i  195. 

And  the  work  done  by  external  forces  is,  as  before, 

fffp{X^n  +  YU  +  Zht>)dmlyiz  ^//{nu  +  (.'So  +  mw)dS. . . .  .{66) 

•Since  this  is  equal  to  5^  +  SW,  we  get  from  (5-5)  and  (.i6) 

*//{nu+G8e-\-mw)dS (57) 

But,  from  (54), 

S  W  =f//{{«^ '  'O^fi'i  +  2't(e3«  *jy^  ./&/) 
+  »((«S«  +  666  +  c^)]dx-<.liidr,, 
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where,  as  in  eLiuation.'j  (7)  of  g  19'1, 

6e  =  b^  _  =  ■<  &u,  e 


5a.  •=  ^  Old  +  ■p.^on,  etc. 


Integrating  by  parts  as  in  ^  146  and  194, 

-Jlf{  sit"'  -  "'"^  <  2,..] .  S,.  +  I^M .  fc *  ^(»S) .  8»  }  fc(,rf,- 

'JFK  %<~>  •  *" + 3ji<"'  -  "'^  *  ^"-^i'"  *  8j'"°'  ■  *"  i  '^'^•■1*'- 

K«arranging  the  order  of  the  terms, 

+jy{\nb  +  ^no  +  i'L(m  -  n)A  +  2ni/]}Sw  .  dS 


,U 


:)A  +  2l|/T  +  j,;(«a)}8..JW3rfj 


.dxdydx.. 
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Equating  this  to  (57)  we  get 
//{>i{m  -  n)il  +  2ae]  +  /iiwc  *vnb-  F]&v. .  dS 

+//{\nc  +  4{m  -  M}A  +  2»/]  +  vna  -  G}Sv  .  <« 
■\-ff{\i\h  +  ;iiw  +  !■[{«  -  H)ii  +  2w/]  -  WfSw.d^ 
-JJf^  ^{m  -  n)^  +  2,«]  +  |^(nr)  +  ^^(,^)  +  p{X  -  «)  }  8« .  dxdydz 

=  0. 
This  then  is  the  condition  to  be  satiftfied  in  any  small  arbitrary 
variation  of  the  strain.  Since  Jit,  <?u,  Jiu  are  independent  aa  well 
as  arbitrary,  each  of  the  double  and  triple  integrals  must  vanish 
separately  for  all  values  that  they  may  assume.  We  must  there- 
fore have  identically 

A,«,  +  rf{,«-«)A+2«/]  +  .«a-f.'  =  ol (50) 

\nh  +  /iJta  +  4{m  -  n)!\  +  27uj\  -  //= oj 
at  all  points  of  the  surface,  and 

^(™  -  »)A  +  2«]  1 1,(«)  *  |(„6)  t  rt^  -  ii) .  0  I 
|MH.|[(„-„)A  +  2,./]t|ta)*Kr-i).o[ (60) 

throughout  the  interior  of  the  body. 

For  the  ca.se  of  equilibrium  we  have  only  to  put  ii  =  "i-  =  w  =  0, 
whence 

i(«'  -  »)^  *  2„]  1 1(«)  +  |(„s)  +  f.v.  0  I 
s<"')  *  I*™)  *  dJC"  -  ")'^ + *"«l  ♦  '^  - " 

If  m  and  ti  be  treated  as  constants,  equations  (50)  (CO)  (lil) 
are  obviously  identical  with  (49)  (48)  (47)  above ;  and  by  .substi- 
tution from  (32)  or  (40)  tliey  are  easily  reduced  to  (o)  (4)  (3)  of 
the  last  Chapter. 
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220.]  Heterogeneous  Isotropy.  The  extremely  general 
method  hy  which  the  equations  of  the  last  Article  were  obtained, 
by  the  assumption  only  that  the  Potential  Energy  per  unit 
volume  of  an  isotropic  solid  was  of  the  form  (34)  with  only  two 
independent  coefficients,  enables  us,  however,  to  interpret  them  in 
a  more  general  light.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  heterogeneous  solid, 
such  that  every  elementary  portion  of  it  is  strictly  isotropic — and 
consequently  pawesses  only  two  independent  elastic  moduli — 
while  the  values  of  these  moduli — (say  the  Rigidity  and  the 
Bulk-modulus)  vary  continuously  from  one  element  to  another 
(sees  198). 

The  quantities  n  and  k,  with  their  derivatives  m,  q,  a,  will 
then  be  functions  of  the  position  in  the  body  of  the  element 
considered,  though  not  of  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Equations  (59)  (60)  (61)  will  then  represent  the  conditions  of 
motions  or  equilibrium,  not  only  for  a  nomogeneously  isotropic 
body  (ni,  n,  p  absolute  constants),  but  also  for  any  heterogeneously 
isotropic  body,  in  which  m,  n,  p  are  any  continuous  functions  of 
{X.  y,  z). 

221.]  Absolute  Moduli,  Weight  Moduli,  LeD|rth  Moduli 
The  moduli  k,  n,  q,  being  atreanes,  are  of  course,  like  all  other 
stresses,  measuted  oy  the  force  applied  per  unit  area.  The 
numerical  measure  of  a  modulus  and  its  physical  dimensions 
therefore  depend  both  on  the  unit  of  length  and  the  unit  of  force 
which  we  adopt. 

(i.)  The  g^'avitation  measure  of  force  is  the  one  most  com- 
moiily  adopted.  On  this  system  a  modulus  represents  the  weight 
that  must  be  applied  per  unit  area  to  produce  unit  strain  of  the 
corresponding  type.  Thus  the  moduli  may  be  given  in  pounds 
or  tons  per  square  inch,  or  preferably  in  grammes  per  square 
centimetre. 

(li.)  Since  what  we  call  the  weight  of  a  gramme  is  simply 
the  force  exerted  by  the  earth  on  a  given  rnasa  known  as  a 
gramme,  the  gravitation  measure  of  force,  and  therefore  also  of 
the  moduli,  varies  from  point  to  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
which  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  stress  of  course  does  not.  In 
order  therefore  to  make  these  measurements  available  in  all  coun- 
tries, the  forces  ought  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  measure,  which 
(since  the  absolute  unit  of  force,  called  in  the  British  system  the 
pountlai,  and  in  the  metric  system  the  dyne,  is  that  force  which 
produces  the  unit  acceleration  in  the  unit  mass)  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  gravitation  measure  by  the  numerical  value  of 
the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  at  the  spot  where  the 
measurements  are  made. 

Each  modulus  will  then  represent  the  number  of  absolute 
units  of  force  to  be  applied  to  the  unit  of  area : — say  the  number 
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of  poundals  per  square  inch,  or  of  dynes  per  stiiiare  centimetre. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  discrepancies  in  our 
experimental  data — due  to  variation  of  material,  etc. — far  more 
than  cover  the  small  variations  of  gravity.  Rules  for  reducing 
stresses  and  moduli  from  one  system  to  another  will  be  given 
with  the  tables  at  the  end  of  Appendix  IV.,  below. 

{Hi.)  A  very  convenient  method  of  measuring  the  moduli  ia 
to  express  them  in  terms  of  the  length  of  a  bar  of  the  material,  of 
unit  section,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  force  per  unit  area  that 
is  to  be  applied.     This,  like  (i.),  is  a  local  measure. 

When  the  moduli  are  expressed  in  this  system  they  are  called 
LengCh-moduli,  and  their  numerical  measures  are  called  the 
lengths  of  the  moduli. 

Thus  if  k,  h  denote  the  weight-modulus  and  length-modulus 
of  a  given  material,  expressed  in  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units,  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  k  grammes,  or  to  the  weight  of  a  bar 
of  the  material  one  square  centimetre  in  section  and  kcentimetres 
long,  distributed  uniformly  over  each  ajuare  centimetre  of  the 
sunace  of  any  body  of  the  same  substance,  will  produce  in  it  the 
unit  of  cubical  compression.     And  similarly  tor  the  other  moduli. 

Thus  k  =  pk,  etc.,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  body  in 
grammes  per  cubic  centimetre. 

222.]  Resilience-  Strength.  Tenacity.  Moduliis  of 
Rupture-  When  a  given  elastic  body  is  brought  to  a  given  state 
of  strain,  and  then  set  free,  the  work  which  it  is  able  to  do  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  in  returning  to  ite  natui'al  state,  is  called 
the  Resilience  of  the  given  body  for  the  given  strain. 

This  we  know  (§  31)  to  tx  equal  to  the  work  done  on  the 
body  in  straining  it,  or  to  its  potential  energy  in  the  given  state 
of  strain. 

When  we  speak  simply  of  the  ReaUience  of  a  material  for  a 
given  type  of  strain,  we  mean  its  potential  enei^  per  tinit 
volume  when  strained  to  its  elastic  limit  (§§  12-14)  for  that 
■particular  type. 

For  a  brittle  substance  (§  13)  with  comparatively  narrow  limits 
of  elasticity,  within  which  the  proportional  law  of  5  197  may  be 
taken  as  very  approximately  true  (see  Appendix  IV.,  below),  the 
resilience  will  be  given  at  once  by  substituting  in  any  of  the 
expressions  obtain^  for  Y  in  this  Chapter  the  limiting  values  of 
the  strain -components,  any  increase  of  which  would  produce 
rupture  or  marked  permanent  set. 

For  example  if  E,  A  represents  the  limits  of  elongation  and 
shear  for  a  brittle  isotropic  solid,  it«  resilience  for  elongation  is 

Hn.  +  n)E\ 
and  its  resilience  for  shear  is 
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The  limitfi  of  safety  for  linear  elongation  and  contraction,  as 
well  as  for  cubical  tUiatation  and  compresjjon  are  generally 
different 

Thua  (the  sign  of  a  shear  being  a  purely  geometrical  conven- 
tion, devoid  of  physical  meaning)  a  natural  isotropic  solid  has  _fi,ve 
principal  resiliences. 

The  resilience  thus  defined  is  measured  as  energy  per  uoit 
volume.  This  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  absolute  unit 
(e.g.,  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  foot-poundals  per  cubic  foot), 
but  in  practice  the  (local)  gravitation  measure  of  energy  is 
adopted,  the  unit  of  which  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  raising 
the  unit  of  mass  through  the  unit  height  against  gravity. 

Thua  the  resilience  is  usually  expressed  in  grararae-centimetrcs 
per  cubic  centimetre,  or  in  foot-pounds  or  foot-tons  per  cubic 
foot. 

There  is  also  a  length  measure  of  resilience,  defined  as  the 
height  through  which  unit  mass  of  the  body  must  be  raised  to  do 
work  against  (local)  gravity  equal  to  the  resilience  per  unit 
volume. 

Thus  if  V  be  the  resilience  of  a  given  material  for  a  given 
type  of  strain  in  gramme-centimetres  per  cubic-centimetre,  and 
"%  in  centimetres  per  gramme ;  and  if  n,  k,  q,  ii,  k,  q  be  the 
weight  moduli  and  length  moduli  on  the  C.Q.S.  system : 

V/'e  =  k/k  =  n!a  =  q/s[  =  p (62) 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  body  in  grammes  per  cubic  centi- 
metre (or  its  specific  gravity);  whence  we  should  have,  if  the 
proportional  law  held  up  to  the  point  of  rupture, 

for  torsion,  and  so  on. 

The  Stren^Ul  of  a  material  for  a  given  type  of  strain  is 
measured  by  the  stress  which  will  produce  the  limiting  or 
extreme  strain  of  that  type.  Thus  we  have  an  Elastic  Strength, 
corresponding  to  the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity,  and  an  Ultimate 
Strength  corre.sponding  to  the  point  of  rupture,  for  each  type  of 
strain. 

The  Tenacity  is  the  ultimate  strength  for  elongation — that 
is  the  value  of  the  longitudinal  stress  which  produces  the  extreme 
elongation  E.  If  the  proportional  law  held  up  to  this  point, 
the  tenacity  would  be  qE,  in  grammes-weight  per  square  centi- 
metre. 

The  Length-modulus  of  rupture  is  the  tenacity  expressed 
as  a  length.  On  the  same  supposition  this  would  be  t[E  centi- 
metres.   (See  the  table  in  Appendix  IV.) 
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Possible  IHscontinuity  of  Strain  and  Stress. 

223.]  LimitatiollS.  We  have  hitherto  coDfined  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  oC  those  cases  of  strain  in  which  not  only  the 
displacements  but  abo  the  strain-components  themselves  (g  52) 
are  perfectly  continuous  function.^  of  position  throughout  the 
whole  body.  And  in  accordance  with  this  limitation  the  Applied 
Forces  and  Surface  Tractions  (§  136)  and  consequently  also  the 
Stress  (§  137)  have  also  invariably  been  taken  as  continuous, 
and  therefore  (§  197)  suitable  to  maintain  such  a  strain. 

Discontinuity  in  the  Applied  Forces  never  occurs  in  actual 
structures  to  any  important  extent,  but  the  consideration  of 
discontinuous  Surface  Tractions  and  Pressures  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance,  since,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  component 
parts  of  a  complicated  structure  must  necessarily  bear  upon  one 
another  by  detinite  and  circumscribed  portions  of  their  bounding 
stirfaces. 

Let  us  now  therefore  consider  how  far  our  theory,  as  at 
present  developed,  can  take  account  of  such  discontinuity.  We 
must  first  investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  discontinuity 
(if  any)  permissible  in  the  displacements  and  the  components  of 
strain  and  stress,  and  hence  deduce  the  characteristics  of  the 
discontinuous  systems  of  external  forces  with  which  we  are  able 
to  deal. 

224.]  The  component  displacements.  To  begin  with, 
we  may  observe  that,  even  though  in  passing  from  one  region  of 
the  body  to  another  the  displacements  may  become  discontinuous 
in  form,  they  cannot  in  any  ca.se  present  discontinuity  of  magni- 
tude. For  if  it  were  otherwise,  two  points  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  separating  surface  {and  practically  coincident 
with  one  another  in  the  natural  state)  would  suffer  displacements 
differing  by  quantities  of  a  higher  order  of  magnitude  than  their 
iiutial  distance,  and  rupture  of  the  body  would  take  place  over 
portions  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  discontinuity. 

If  then  with  the  notation  of  g  51  we  suppose  the  component 
displacements  in  any  one  region  of  the  body  given  by 

«,  =  *,{»■,  y,s)- 
"i  =  Xi(^  y,  -) 

and  in  any  contiguous  region  by 

«.  =  *!(a-,y,*)-| 
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we  inn«t  have,  at  every  point  o£  the  surface  of  discontinuity. 


Example.    The  distribution  of  displacement 
«,-0 


M'4)\ 


if)  not  permissible,  unless  the  boundary  between  the  two  regions 
is  the  plane  .t  =  ^. 

223.]  The  component  strains.  Let  P  be  any  point 
(x,  y,  z)  in  the  surface  of  discontinuity,  and  let  P^  and  P  be 
points  in  the  normal  through  P,  on  either  side  of  the  surface, 
and  let  t  be  the  indefinitely  small  distance  of  either  from  P. 

Then  if  (X,  n,  v)  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal, 
reckoned  positive  in  the  direction  PP,,  the  projections  upon  the 
axes  of  reference  of  the  elementary  distance  P^P^  in  the  natural 
state  are 

Now  the  component  displacements  of  P^  aro 

'>i-l'^--\>-ii^*h^j*"^)*'2y-'-Sgr* j* 

etc,,  etc, 
and  thoee  of  P,  are 

»i-*.*T'S+''-f +'^^21**+ ;+ 

eta,  eto. 

In  these  expressions  the  values  of  0,,  0^  and  their  derivatives 
may  be  taken  as  those  which  they  have  at  P,  so  that  *,  =  *„  etc. 
If,  as  in  g  52,  strained  lengths  of  these  projections  oe  denoted 
by  A+M,  etc.,  we  shall  have 

^t^-m-^y y 

with  similar  expressions  for  Sk  and  SI. 
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Comparing  these  with  ^  52-.")+,  we  see  that  the  elongation  of 
any  elementary  straight  line  which  crosses  the  surface  of  discon- 
tinuity is  simply  to  be  taken  as  the  suia  of  the  elongations  of  the 
two  portions  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  surface ;  and  if  the 
component  displacements  satisfy  the  conditions  of  §  ,52,  each  in  its 
own  region  and  up  to  its  bounding  surface, — that  is  to  say ;  if 
^i>  Xi'  '^1'  ^^^  *'^  their  derivatives  be  finite,  infinitely  small,  or 
zero  for  all  points  whose  displacements  they  represent,  and  also 
i>r  Xi'  'Ai — the  strain- components  at  every  point  of  the  body, 
including  those  which  lie  on  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity,  will, 
as  before,  depend  entirely  on  the  first  derivatives  of  these 
functions,  and  the  form  of  out  theory  of  small  strains  will  not  be 
altered. 

It  must  be  particularly  observed  that  the  conditions  of  §  52 
are  only  imposed  on  each  strain-component-function  within  and 
up  to  the  boundaries  of  its  own  region,  and  (so  far  as  the  con- 
ditions of  strain  are  concerned)  no  relations  need  be  assumed 
between  the  values  which  any  two  distinct  forms  take  at  the 
dividing  surface. 

In  other  words :  while  the  displacements  may  be  discontinuous 
in  form  from  one  region  of  the  body  to  another,  but  must  be 
continuous  in  value  throughout  the  whole  body ;  the  strain- 
components  admit  of  discontinuity  both  of  form  and  value  from 
one  region  to  another,  provided  always  that  the  discontinuities  of 
value  only  occur  coincidently  with  the  discontinuities  of  form. 

22G.]  The  StresB'Oomponenta  Since  the  stress  across 
any  element  of  a  surface  of  atrain-discontitiuity  must,  like  that 
across  any  other  surface  in  the  body,  be  a  purely  mutual  action 
between  the  two  portions  of  matter  immediately  in  contact  with 
it  on  either  side,  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  stress  becomes 
discontinuous  as  to  its  form  in  crossing  the  surface,  it  must  be  to 
a  certain  extent  continuous  in  value.  For  if  we  take  an  element 
<1S  of  the  surface  (practically  coinciding  with  an  element  of  the 
tangent  plane  at  its  centre)  and  form  two  discs  of  elementary 
thidcness,  bounded  by  two  elementary  plane  areas  parallel  to  dS 
on  either  side,  the  theorem  of  §  137  must  apply  rigorously  to  each 
of  these  discs,  so  that  the  components  of  the  stre.'jaes  across  their 
further  faces  can  only  ditfer  by  quantities  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  thickness  of  the  two  discs  combined. 

That  is,  if  we  draw  a  small  plane  area  very  close  to  a  surface 
of  discontinuity,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  its  nearest 
point,  the  components  of  the  stress  across  this  area  will  preserve 
continuity  of  value  while  the  area  moves  parallel  to  itself  across 
the  surface  of  discontinuity. 

The  analytical  conditions  can  easily  be  deduced  from  g  144. 
Let  ABC  in  Figure  9  represent  an  element  of  the  surface  of  dis- 
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continuity  separating  region  (I.)  from  region  (II.).  Let  0  he  any 
point  (a:,,  i/,,  s^)  in  the  first  region.  Complete  the  rectangular 
parallelepiped  of  which  ABC  is  a  diagonal  plane,  and  let  0' 
{x^,  y,,  0,)  he  its  opposite  angle  in  region  (II.) 

The  stress  at  0  will  have  for  its  coraponente  P„  Q^,  ii„  S.,  T,,  1/ 
continuous  functions  of  (ic„  y  3,)  throughout  region  (I.) ;  and 
similarly  the  components  P^  Q,,  -Wj,  S^  T^,  U^  of  the  stress  at  0' 
will  be  functions  of  {x,,  y,,  s^)  continuous  throughout  region  (II.) 

If  the  aigna  of  (X^,  ^u^,  v„  be  taken  as  in  §  144  they  will 
represent  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  drawn  towards 
region  (II.)  We  can  then  show,  as  in  that  Article,  by  diminishing 
indefinitely  the  distance  00',  thait  the  components,  in  the  positive 
directions  of  the  axes,  of  the  stress  exerted  across  ABC  by  the 
tetrahedron  CABC  on  the  tetrahedron  OABC  must  be 

And  similarly,  the  components,  in  the  negative  directions  of  the 
axes,  of  the  stress  exerted  across  ABC  by  the  tetrahedron  OABC 
on  the  tetrahedron  O'ABO  must  be 

l\X„^S^„  +  E,v„  J 

Since  these  stresses  must  be  identically  equal  and  opposite,  the 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  a  surface  of  stress-discontinuity  are 

A^C/-, - />,)  +  ^i„{U, - U,) ^yUT,-  T,)  =  0-1 

K{V,'V,)  +  f^^Q,-  Q^)+yJ^S,-  S,)  =  (i\ (63) 

x^r,-7',)+rt,(^.-'S,)  +  h^-ffi--fi.)  =  oJ 

If  therefore  the  law  of  g  197  is  to  hold  throughout,  and  if  the 
body  be  everywhere  homogeneous  and  isotropic,  the  relation.s 
which  must  exist  between  tne  strain-components  at  a  surface  of 
discontinuity  are 

\l{m  -  n){\  -  AO  +  M^  -  ==)]  4  >*„«(.,  -  c,)  +  v„n(6,  ^6,)   =01 
X„™(e,-c,)  +  rt,[(m-M){A.-A,)  +  2«{/,-/,)]  +  v„n(a,-«,).0l...(64) 
X„ft(6,  -  6,)  +  ^„M(a,  -  aj  +  v,J(m  -  n)(A,  -  i,)  4  2n(?,  -  g^)]  =  oj 
These,  with  the  relations 

tt,  =  «»»i  =  »„  «?,  =  «?, (65) 

between  the  component  displacements,  are  the  conditions  to  be 
satisfied  at  every  point  of  a  surface  in  the  body  at  which  the 
strain  and  stress  become  discontinuous  in  form. 
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227.]  The  External  Forces.  Our  next  object  is  to  discover 
the  systenia  of  discontinuous  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Trac- 
tions which  are  capable  of  producing  strains  which  satisfy  these 
conditions.     For  tnis  purpose  we  shall  employ  the  method  of 

§  219- 

We  shall  suppose  for  simplicity  that  there  is  only  one  surface 
of  discontinuity  in  the  body,  and  to  make  this  assumption  as 
general  as  po.saihIe  we  shall  suppose  that  it  cuts  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  body. 

Let  us  call  the  two  portions  into  which  the  volume  of  the 
body  may  thus  be  supposed  divided  regions  (I.)  and  (II.),  and 
let  the  suiExes  1  and  2  be  used  to  distinguish  all  quantities 
belonging  to  them. 

Let  2,,  2,  be  the  portions  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body 
belonging  to  the  two  regions,  and  S^,  the  surface  of  discon- 
tinuity. We  shall  write  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to 
the  latter  at  any  point  (X„,  ;U„,  v,J  when  drawn  towards  (II.) 
and  (X,,,  ;»„,  Vj,)  when  drawn  towards  (I.),  so  that  we  have 
identically 


X|5  +  A„  = /ti;  +  >i.,  =  V,,  +  Vj,  =0., 


If  the  body  be  isotropic  and  homogeneous,  ite  total  potential 
energy  is  W,  where 

2  "'=//K«»  -  «)^i*  +  2n(.,^  +/,-  +  i?,^)  +  n(n,-  +  b,'  +  c,^}dx,djf,dz, 

^fff{  (m  -  n)ij5  +  2«(.,s  +/,*  +  y,^)  +  n(o,!  +  bj  +  c/) }  dxjj/^z, 

and  ite  kinetic  energy  (if  in  motion)  is  %  where 

Let  us  now  suppose,  as  in  §  219,  that  small  arbitrary 
variations  Ju,  ^w,  5w  of  the  displacements  are  produced  through- 
out the  body.  Then  the  work  done  by  the  external  forces  will 
be 

fffpiX^u^  +  r,8w,  +  .2,8u-,)(ic.rfy,</;, 

^fffp(X^  +  rjSv,  +  Z^^idx^y^i., 

+//(FM  +  G A  +  .ff,Sw,)rfS, 

St  ia  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  no  work  can  he  done 
e  body  as  a  whole  by  stress  across  S,,.] 
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The  increment  iu  the  kinetic  energy  is 

Thua  the  increment  of  the  potential  energy  must  be 
hW=-fffp{{X-,  -  ii,)5u,  +  (F,  -  bOS".  +  (^1  -  '^)hw^]dx^dy,ds., 

+y/{Fj&Uj+  GM  +  I^MM^ (67) 

But  we  also  have,  on  substituting  the  values  of  the  strain- 
components, 

+  nc,  ^  -'  +  f(m-n)A,  +  2n/,K-' +»m,^- 


ar. 


,  35tt„  aSu„     ^,  ,,       „      ,3SuJa  1    ,     ,     , 

Let  us  first  integrate  by  parts  the  first  line  of  each  of  these 
integrals. 

We  thus  get 

//{[{m  -  n)\  +  2»«J8Kj  +  wc,5d,  +  n6,8u?, }  A^t/S, 

-.^{  5.K"'  -  "'^'  +  '"■'  •  ""■  *  5,<"''  ■  **■' 

■     +_^(  [{w  -  n)\  ■(-  2n«,]8uj  +  noaSv,  +  «6,Stp,}  A,rf ii, 
+//{[{,m.  ~  n)\  +  2«eJSMj  +  rtfijfe,  +  n6,Sic,  j  A^,(/^,.^ 
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Treating  each  Hue  in  the  same  way,  the  integral  to  be  talien 
over  2„  is  found  to  be 

/r[( A.„[(„.  - „)i,  +  2,„J  4- 1^,„,  +  .„rf,iS«, 

*  ( ■>.„«,  *  /•,,[(»■  -  "A  +  WJ  +  <n<^)''«, 
+  ( i.,-".  + /^,K»  -  "A  +  S-ZJ +  -„•"<) »». 
+  { A,jMfi,  +  ^i2M«i  +  v,j[(m  -  »()a,  +  2ji^,]]  Swi 
+  {i„nS,  +  ft,»<.,  +  v„[(»i  -  n)4,  +  2,«,,] [8»Jd2„  ■ 

and  in  virtue  of  equations  (64),  (65),  (66)  this  vanishes  identically. 
We  have  then,  finally, 

+  ( V«i +(h[('"  -  »)ii  +  2'iAl  +  '■■""liH 

+  (X,.^,  +  p,«»,  +  T-,[(.»  -  »)a,  +  2.«,,])««,].(2, 

+#[!  V("'  -  »)^  +  2"«J + w«.  +  -,i'»,l««! 

+  (A,™,  +  ,i|[(m-»)i,  +  2»/J  +  v,.i«,}&, 

+  {i,>,d,t^n<.,+  -,[(m-n)a,  +  2«sJ|S»,]<C, 

+  I  ^-  (»4,)  +  g^  (.«,)  +  ^_  [(.»  -  «)4,  +  2.»j,]  }  to,  J(avl,,rfj, 

+  {  ^  (»»,)  +  3^+-,)  +  3?J(»'  -  »)i.  +  '-«Ji  \  8»,]'".''»'-V 

Equating  this  to  (07),  we  get,  since  Sii,  &a,  Sw  are  arbitrary 
and  independent,  throughout  region  (I,), 

-,|[(m  -  ,.)i,  *  2,»,]  +  ^^(».,)  +  j|(n6,)  +  ,(A-,  -  i.)  -  ol 

^l.«',)  +  ^l^[^«>-'^)\  +  ^''/,\^-S,}"'•^*P''■,-',)-'>\■■■■m 
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throughout  region  (II.)  a  similar  set  oE  equations  ;  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  external  surface  belonging  to  region  (I.) 

A,n*,  +^l^tul■^  +  v^[{m  -  n)A^  +  2n</^}  =  H^ 

and  a  similar  set  of  equations  over  that  portion  of  the  external 
surface  which  belongs  to  region  (II.) 

It  appears  from  the  two  groups  of  equations  (68)  that  the 
Applied  Forces  must  be  continuous  in  form  and  value  throughout 
the  same  regions  as  the  strain  and  stress,  but  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  in  value  at  the  surfaces  where  they  become 
discontinuous  in  form. 

Similarly,  from  the  two  groups  of  equations  (09)  it  appears 
that  the  Simace  Tractions  are  continuous  all  over  such  portion 
of  the  external  surfa^»  as  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  a  region 
of  strain-continuity,  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  become  discon- 
tinuous in  value  as  well  as  in  form  on  crossing  a  curve  in  which 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  cut  by  any  internal  surface  of 
discontinuity. 

228.]  Summaiy.  A  homogeneous  isotropic  solid  may  be 
supposed  subjected  to  a  distribution  of  Applied  Force,  thafomi 
of  which  as  a  function  of  the  coordinates  is  continuous  throughout 
definite  regions  of  the  body,  but  becomes  discontinuous  at  the 
surfaces  separating  these  regions,  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
being  also  continuous  within  each  region  and  either  continuous 
or  finitely  discontinuous  at  the  separating  surfaces ;  provided  that 
the  forms  of  the  .surfaces  of  discontinuity  bear  such  relations  to 
the  force-functions  in  the  regions  on  either  side  that  solutions  of 
.equations  (51)  or  (52)  can  be  obtained  giving  «.,  v,  w  as  continuous 
functions  of  the  coordinates  throughout  each  region,  and  satisfy- 
ing equations  (65)  and  (G4)  at  each  point  of  a  surface  of  form- 
discontinuity. 

The  distribution  of  Surface  Tractions  must  be  so  related  to 
the  distribution  of  Applied  Force,  that  these  values  of  v,  v,  lo 
may  also  satisfy  equations  (53)  at  all  points  of  the  hounding 
surface,  whence  we  deduce  that  the  Surface  Traction  cannot  be 
anywhere  discontinuous  in  form  except  on  crossing  the  curves  (if 
any)  in  which  the  bounding  surface  is  cut  by  the  surfaces  o£ 
force -discontinuity,  and  that  it  may  be  either  continuous  or 
finitely  discontinuous  in  value  at  these  curves. 

The  body  may  also  be  subjected  to  a  system  of  Surface  Trac- 
tion only  which  is  continuous  in  form  over  definite  areas  of  the 
bounding  surface,  and  either  continuous  or  finitely  discontinuous 
in  value  at  tlie  separating  curves ;  provided  that  solutions  of  tho 
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equations  deduced  by  making  X=  V=Z=0  in  equations  (51)  or 
(52)  can  be  obtained  which  will  give  u,  v,w  as  continuous  func- 
tions of  the  coordinates,  within  regions  separated  by  surfaces 
which  meet  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body  in  the  curves  of 
tractioTi-discontinuiti/,  and  will  satisfy  equations  (65)  and  (64) 
at  every  point  of  each  such  surface,  and  equations  (53)  at  all 
points  of  «ie  bounding  surface  of  the  body. 

Theoretically  the  latter  problem  always  admits  of  solution. 

220.]  Example  of  given  disconiimiovs  strain.  These  results 
will  be  made  much  more  intelligible  by  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  converse  problem: — given  a  distribution  of  strain,  discon- 
tinuous in  form  but  satisfying  the  conditions  (65)  and  (64)  at 
every  point  of  the  surfaces  of  discontinuity,  to  find  the  distribu- 
tion of  discontinuous  Force  and  Surface  Traction  which  will 
maintain  the  strain.     This  problem  is  always  determinate  (§  14<6). 

Let  us  then  consider  the  equilibrium  of  a  beam  of  isotropic 
material,  subjected  to  the  strain  proposed  in  the  example  at  the 
end  of  g  224. 

We  will  suppose  the  beam  of  rectangular  form,  and  of  length 
2/3,  the  origin  being  taken  at  the  centre  of  one  of  its  ends,  and 
the  axis  of  x  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

Region  (I.)  will  extend  from  the  plane  of  yz  (the  nearer  end) 
to  the  plane  x'=^  (in  the  middle  of  the  beam);  region  (II.)  com- 
prising the  further  half. 

The  component  displacements  in  the  two  regions  are 


«,-!=^(i+^') 


which  satisfy  equations  (65)  at  all  points  of  the  surface  of  dis- 
continuity of  form,  a;=j8. 
The  component  strains  are 


which  satisfy  equations  (64). 

The  body  being  in  equilibrium,  the  distribution  of  Applied 
Force  in  the  two  regions  is,  from  equations  (47). 
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The  force  is  therefore  discontinuous  in  value  as  well  as  mi 
form,  beiiifj  zero  everywhere  in  region  (I.)  and  constant  in  magni- 
tude and  direction  everywhere  in  region  (II.). 

If  the  axes  of  y  and  z  be  taken  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  beam,  we  have  from  equations  (49): — 

On  the  sides  perpendicular  to  O3/  (0,  ±1,  0) 


F^=  ±7ws,  03  =  0,  U^= 
on  the  sides  perpendicular  to  Oz  (0, 0,  ±1) 

and  on  the  ends  (±1,0,  0) 

f,  =  0,  6*1=  -nc,  Hi  =  (i\ 

It  is  obvious  that  on  those  sides  (perpendicular  to  Oy)  on 
which  the  Traction  becomes  discontinuous  in  form,  this  discon- 
tinuity occurs  only  at  the  lines  in  which  the  sides  are  cut  by  the 
plane  of  strain-discontinuity  x  =  fi. 

In  this  example  the  Traction  is  continuous  in  vakis  over  the 
whole  of  each  side. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Surface  Traction  neces- 
aarily  becomes  discontinuous  in  passing  from  one  side  of  the  beam 


to  another.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  discontinuity  of  the 
direction-cosines  in  equations  (49),  and  must  occur  wherever  there 
is  discontinuity  in  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  even  when — 
or  rather,  especially  when — the  strain  is  perfectly  continuous 
throughout. 

Figure   21    represents   on  a  greatly  exaggerated   scale   the 


,uuyK 
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straining  of  the  beam,  which  is  everywhere  in  two  dimeruiions,  in 
planes  parallel  to  xy. 

The  system  of  planes  in  the  body  initially  parallel  to  zx  are 
strained  into  cylindrical  surfaces  with  generators  parallel  to  Oz, 
each  consisting  of  two  portions — 

(i.)  A  plane  in  region  (I.)  meeting  the  nearer  end  of  the  beam 
(plane  of  yz)  in  the  same  straight  line  as  before  the  strain. 

(ii)  A  parabolic  cylinder  in  region  (II.),  touching  (i.)  along 
the  generator  in  which  it  is  cut  by  the  plane  of  discontinuity  x=0, 
and  having  the  plane  of  yz  for  it.^  axial  plane. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  the  state  of  things  before  the 
strain. 


APPENDIX  m. 
Hooke's  Lav. 

In  1676  Robert  Hooke*  published  his  Peacriptum  of 
ffdioacopea,  &c.,  on  page  31  of  which  appeared  the  following 
paragraph: — 

"3.  The  true  Theory  of  Elasticity  or  Springiness,  a/nd  a 
particular  Explication  thereof  in  several  Subjects  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found:  And  the  -way  of  computing  the  velocity  of 
Bodies  moved  by  tfiew-     ceiiino8S8ttuu." 

In  a  second  treatise,  published  in  1078,  (Lectures  de  Potentia 
Hcstitutiva,  or  of  Spring,  p.  [1]),  the  anagram  was  explained  as 
follows : — 

"  About  two  years  since  I  printed  this  Theory  in  an  Anagram 
at  the  end  of  my  Book  of  the  Descriptions  of  Heliosc^>es,  viz., 
ceii/inosaattuu,  id  est,  Ut  t&nsio  sic  ms ;  That  is.  The  Power  of 
any  Spring  is  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  tension  thereof: 
That  IS,  if  one  power  stretch  or  bend  it  one  space,  two  will  bend 
it  two,  and  thi«e  will  bend  it  three,  and  so  forward.  Now  as 
the  Theory  is  veiy  short,  so  the  way  of  trying  it  is  very  easie." 

His  proof  of  his  theory  is  purely  experimental,  and  is  based 
upon  the  following  examples ; — a  spiral  spring  drawn  out,  a 
watch  spring  made  to  coil  or  uncoil,  a  long  wire  suspended  verti- 
cally and  stretched,  and  a  wooden  beam  fixed  (at  one  end)  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  loaded. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  Tensio  Hooke  meant  extension  or 
distortion  (i.e.  Strain)  and  by  Vi^i  the  external  force  or  couple 
producing  the  strain. 

•  For  thcBe  quotations  from  Hooke  I  am  indebted  to  ProfesHor  TWf  a 
PmptrtiM  o/XatUr,  Ch.  XI.,  Art  221. 
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It  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  Hooke's  time 
that  Stress  (pression  int&ieure)  came  to  be  clearly  defined  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  employ  it,  although  in  1807  Young 
{Lectures  on  Natural  Philosnphy)  foreshadowed  the  modern  and 
more  general  interpretation  of  Hooke's  results  by  a  series  of 
investigations  on  the  value  of  the  modulus  known  by  his  name 
(§  213),  which  he  defined,  for  a  given  material,  as  the  ratio  of 
the  force  employed  to  elongate  or  compress  a  tod  of  unit  action 
to  the  small  elongation  or  contraction  produced  by  it. 

In  all  the  examples  adduced  by  Hooke,  however,  (as  we  shall 
see  in  Chapter  VII.),  the  Stress  is  simply  proportional*  {for  small 
strains)  to  the  external  force  or  couple,  and  consequently  his 
anagram  may  justly  be  interpreted  as  the  first  enunciation  of  the 
grandly  simple  law  of  §  197, 

Stress  is  proportional  to  Strain, 
which  has  always  been  associated  with  his  name. 

A  long  series  of  observers,  including  Young,  Coulomb,  Wert- 
heim,  Kirchhoff,  Hodgkinson,  KupfFer,  Tresca,  etc.,  have  repeated 
and  varied  Hooke's  experiments  during  two  centuries,  with  the 
result  that  the  law  has  been  firmly  established  ob  an  experi- 
mental fact,  and  the  various  moduli  ascertained  for  a  great 
number  of  materials  {aee  Appendix  IV.,  below). 

It  was  not  till  1821  that  Navier  constructed,  on  the  basis  of 
Boscovitch's  hypothesis  (§  37),  the  first  mathematical  theory  of 
elasticity,  confining  himself  to  what  are  now  called  (at  the 
suggestion  of  Cauchy)  isotropic  solids.  Navier,  followed  by 
Poisson,  and  at  first  by  Cauchy,  obtained  expressions  for  the 
intermolecular  stresses  (§  28)  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  Boscovitch's  hypothesis,  reduced  for  small  strains  to  linear 
functions  of  the  first  derivatives  of  the  relative  displacementa  of 
the  molecules. 

During  the  next  year  Cauchy  gave  a  definition  of  Stress 
(pression  ou  tension  int^eure)  suitable  to  the  hypothesis  of 
continuous  matter  (g  131),  and  obtained  the  equations  of  equili- 
brium, and  of  resolution  and  composition  of  stress  (^  141-144') 
on  that  hypothesis. 

In  1827  Cauchy  finally  rejected  the  inconsistent  analysis  of 
Navier  and  Poisson,  and  in  this  and  the  following  years  he 
developed  Boscovitch's  molecular  theory  to  its  furthest  limit. 

*  This  may  be  at  once  demonBtrated  fov  the  case  of  a,  auapended  wire 
stretched  by  a  weight.  If  IP  be  the  weight,  P  the  lougitudiual  stress,  e  the 
elongation,  and  A,  A'  the  natural  and  strained  sectional  areas  of  the  wire  ; 
then,  wiih  the  notation  of  g  213  (neglecting  as  insiguiScant  the  weight  of 
the  wire  itaelf), 

W=A-I';   r=qe; 

A'=A(l+/A-ff)=A(l~i<re): 

W=qAe{l  ~2ft)=qA  .  e,  ultimately. 
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In  the  next  year  he  showed  how  the  stress  per  unit  area 
(§  131)  across  any  surface  in  the  body  misht  be  deduced  from  the 
intermolecular  stresses  (§  28)  between  the  two  systems  of  mole- 
cules separatad  by  it.  Applying  this  method  to  the  results  of 
his  molecular  theory  he  obtained  for  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V — in  the 
case  of  a  homogeneous  crystal  with  three  orthogonal  planes  of 
aymmetry — formulee  identical  in  form  with  those  of  §  204',  but 
without  any  necessary  relation  between  the  pairs  of  coefficients 
K„  and  Kj,,  etc. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  of  equilibrium  of 
(§  142),  he  showed  that  they  became  identical  in  form  with  those 
deduced  directly  from  the  molecular  theory. 

Hooke's  law  was  thus  established,  for  crystalline  and  isotropic 
solids,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  molecular  hypothesis, 
and  it  only  remained  to  discover  an  independent  proof  that 
would  he  applicable  to  a  purely  mathematical  method  of  treating 
the  subject,  independently  of  all  hypotheses  as  to  the  inter- 
molecular reactions. 

Cauchy  himself,  followed  by  Lam^  and  (for  many  years) 
Barr^  de  St.  Tenant,  being  convinced  that  every  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity  must  ultimately  rest  upon  his  development 
of  Boscovitch's  hypothesis,  made  no  attempt  at  such  independent 
proof,  but  felt  himself  justified  (with  the  support  of  the  experi- 
mental law)  in  assuming,  for  the  most  general  case  possible, 
equations  of  the  form  of  (18)  §  198  (leaving  however  the  pairs 
of  coefficients  Kj,,  ic„,  etc,  independent). 

In  1837  George  Green  applied  his  grand  conception  of  the 
potential  to  the  theory  of  elasticity,  which  he  treated  from  a 
purely  mathematical  point  of  view.  He  showed  that  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  strain,  as  well  as  the  stress  components,  must 
be  functions  simply  of  the  components  of  the  actually  existing 
strain. 

He  then  assumed  that  V  (g  196)  could  be  developed  in  a 
comj^te  series  of  homogeneous  functions  of  the  strain  com- 
ponents, viz., 

r=r„+F,+  rj+F3+ 

It  was  then  easy  to  show  that  F,  and  T,  must  be  zero 
(energy  and  stress  being  measured  from  the  natural  state),  and 
that  in  consequence,  when  strain  was  indefinitely  reduced, 

r.r,; 

whence  the  linearity  of  the  stress  components  follows  at  once. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Green  advanced  no  theoretical 
grounds  for  assuming  the  presence  of  the  term  V^  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  V. 

In  1845  however  Stokes  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  The  capability  which  solids  possess  of  being  put  into  a  state 
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of  isochronous  vibration  "  [e.g.,  the  fact  that  a  tuning  fork  main- 
tains its  pitch  unaltered  during  the  whole  time  that  its  note  is 
audible]  "shews  that  the  pressures "  [stresses]  "called  into  action 
by  small  displacements  "  [i.e.,  relative  displacements  of  the  parts 
of  bodies,  or  strains]  "  depend  on  homogeneous  functions  of  those 
displacements  of  one  dimension 

"  I  shall  suppose  moreover,  according  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  superposition  of  small  quantities,  that  the  pressures  due 
to  different  displacements  are  superimposed,  and  consequently  that 
the  presaures  are  linear  functions  of  the  displacements.  Since 
squares  of  a,  (8  and  y"  [out  u,  v,  w]  "are  neglected,  these 
pressures  may  be  referred  to  a  unit  of  surface  in  the  natural 
state  or  after  displacement  indifferently,  and  a  pressure  which  is 
normal  to  any  surface  after  displacement  may  be  regarded  as 
normal  to  the  original  position  of  that  surface.' 

The  first  paragraph  is  an  extension  of  the  experimental  proof 
of  Hooke's  law  from  static  stresses,  to  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
confined,  to  those  which  exist  at  each  instant  in  a  body  which 
is  passing  through  continuoUKly  varying  states  of  small  strain. 

The  second  part^raph  sums  up  the  principle  of  superposition 
in  connection  with  wie  theory  of  elasticity,  as  developed  in  g§  87, 
8S  and  lo3-155,  and  applied  in  g  197.  This  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  purely  mathematical  proof  of  Hooke's  law,  capable  of 
universal  application  independently  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the 
intimate  structure  of  matter. 

It  was  not  however  till  twenty -two  years  later  that  the  import- 
ance of  this  demonstration  was  properly  appreciated.  Most  British 
and  German  mathematicians — Kirchhoff,  Clerk  Maxwell  and 
Rankine  (1850),  Sir  W.  Thomson  (1855  and  1856),  Kirchhoft' 
(1858),  Neumann  (1859),  Clebsch  (18G2),  etc.— continued  to  rely 
on  the  experimental  law  of  Hooke  and  Stokes,  and  on  Green  a 
tacit  assumption  that  the  second  powers  of  the  strain  components 
were  necessarily  present  in  the  expansion  of  the  potential  energy, 
and  their  first  powers  in  those  of  the  stress  components.  Rankine 
however  inclined  strongly  towards  a  molecular  theory  of  his  own, 
which  he  regarded  as  lui  extension  of  Navier  and  Poisaon's  hypo- 
thesis. Meanwhile  in  France  Lam<^  in  1852  still  followed  Navier, 
but  in  1859  adopted  Cauchy's  view.  Barr^  de  St.  Tenant,  a 
staunch  follower  of  Cauchy,  contents  himself  in  his  celebrated 
memoir  on  the  torsion  of  prisms  (1853),  with  the  following: — 

"...  I'experience  prouve  que  I'effort  est  proportionnel 
cuic  effets,  tant  que  eeux-ci  reatent  trfes-petits,  et  non  i.  dea 
puis.mnces  de  ces  effets,  autres  que  la  premifere ;  ce  k  quoi  il  n'y 
aurait  pourtant  aucune  impassibility  malh^atique.  G  est  meme 
en  cela  que  consiste  le  fameux  principe  ut  tensio  aic  vie,  avanc^ 
par  HooKe  et  employ^  par  Mariotte,  il  y  a  bientot  deux  si^es. 
Admettons  done  avec  tout  le  monde  que  les  pressions  [atreama] 
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Bont  fonctions  lin^ires  des  dilatations  [donffations]  et  des 
gliasements  [Clears]  tant  qu'ils  sont  tr^s-petits,  .  .  .  " : 
aupported  by  a  summaiy  oi  Cauchy'a  proof. 

In  1867,  however,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Thomson  and 
Tait's  Natural  Pkilosopky,  in  which  Green's  energy  method  and 
Stokes'  application  of  the  principle  of  superposition  were  em- 
ployed in  combination  exactly  as  we  have  adopted  them  in  the 
present  treatise  (g§  196-198). 

This  method  of  demonstration  is  now  universally  recognised 
by  British  and  German  mathematicians. 

BarriS  de  St.  Venant  however,  among  whose  great  services  to 
the  theory  of  elasticity  his  unceasing  protest*  against  the  assump- 
tion of  Green  and  his  followers  will  certainly  not  be  reckoned 
the  least,  has  never  recognised  it,  and  still  declines  to  admit  that 
Hooke's  law  can  be  based  upon  any  purely  mathematical  proof, 
independently  of  a  theory  of  intermolecular  reactions. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  fact — on  which  St.  Tenant  so 
strongly  insists,  in  showing  that  aoy  theory  based  upon  the 
a^umption  of  intermolecular  forces  which  are  functions  only  of 
the  distance  must  necessarily  lead  to  Hooke's  law — -of  the 
essentially  differential  nature  of  strains  and  stresses  affords  us 
a  proof  quite  independent  of  any  such  theory. 

We  have  chosen,  with  the  object  of  simplifying  our  analysis 
(S  109),  as  our  system  of  Strain  Coordinates  (§  32)  the  six 
orthogonal  components  of  small  strain,  which  by  definition 
vanish  in  one  particular  state  of  the  body.  This  system, 
admirably  adapted  as  it  is  for  expressing  small  deviations 
from  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  exhibiting  the  process  by  which  the  change  of  state  is  pro- 
duced, rather  than  as  defining  absolutely  any  particular  state. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  advantageous  to  refer  the 
contieuration  of  the  body  to  a  more  general  system  of  Strain 
Coordinates.    Let  us  take  the  following : 

f\  +  e,  f  =  l+/,  9  =  l4 


These  do  not  vanish  for  any  strain  within  the  limits  of  our 
theory,  but  are  always  positive ;  and  in  the  natural  state 

*(,  =  fo  =  ft)  = 

*  See  hia  amiotated  edition  of  Navier'a  Lefont  tw  Mtcanique  Appli^tcie, 
App.  V.  (1864J ;  his  hiaborj  of  Hooke'a  law  in  Moigiio'a  Lefons  cfe  Mfcanique 
Analpique,  I/efou  XXII.  (1868);  Euid  hia  annotated  edition  of  Clebsch's 
Thforie  d*  VElattieitt  dtt  Corpi  SoUdet,  note  on  g  11  (18B3). 
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while  the  components  of  Strain  are  given  by  the  differences 

Similarly  with  the  componente  of  Stress.  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U, 
being  the  tractions  due  to  strain,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
differences  between  the  tractions  existing  in  the  strained  state 
of  the  body  and  those  present  in  the  natural  state.  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  latter  are  identically  zero  throughout 
the  body,  but  it  is  safest  to  make  the  most  general  assumption, 
and  our  argument  will  not  be  affected. 

Let  then  $,  %  $>  <§>  'JE,  fi  represent  the  components  of  the 
total  tractions  at  any  point  of  tne  body  in  the  strained  state 
e,  f,  8,  a,  b,  c,  and  let  Jj,  i^p,  %,,  §„,  %^  «(,  be  their  values  in 
the  natural  state ;  so  that 

Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  mutual  reactions  between  contiguous  portions  of  the  body,  it 
is  obvious  that  (the  temperature  being  constant  and  uniform)  we 
must  assume  that  they  depend  solely  on  the  configuration  of  the 
body,  and  that  they  vary  m  a  definite  and  perfectly  continuous 
manner  throughout  all  continuous  changes  of  state,  within  the 
limits  of  perfect  elasticity.  Since,  for  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  total  traction  components  may  he  capable  of  assum- 
ing either  sign,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  pass  throiigh  the 
value  zero  for  particular  values  of  the  strain-coordinates.  But  it 
is  not  possible,  under  the  assumed  conditions  of  continuity,  that 
the  rate  of  variaiion  of  any  traction  component  with  any  strain 
coordinate  which  it  involves  can  change  sign,  or  vanish,  for  any 
value  of  that  coordinate.  For  example,  if  any  traction  com- 
ponent IP  be  continuously  increased,  within  the  limits  of  perfect 
elasticity,  and  if  at  any  sta^  of  the  process  any  strain  coordinate 
a  be  found  to  increase  with  J,  we  cannot  suppose  that  in  any 
other  stage — however  limited — the  value  of  a  can  decrease  or 
even  remain  stationary. 

Hence,  taking  any  one  component  1^,  we  may  assume  a  rela- 
tion of  the  form 

?  =  ^t,f,9,a,  b,i:), 

where  ^  is  some  continuous  function  of  the  independent  strain 
coordinates ;  such  that,  if  the  first  derivative  of  V  as  to  any  one 
of  these  coordinates  vanishes  for  any  value  of  the  coordinate,  it 
must  vanish  for  all  values : — that  is  to  say,  9  must  be  alt<^ther 
independent  of  that  coordinate. 
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In  the  natural  state 

S(!  =  '^('lN   f«    floi   «01   bo,   to), 

and  by  Taylor's  theorem, 

»=»-^"--'B!>«-«[l]. 
.,b-w(3?],.(.-.,[f]_ 

+  ii 1+ 

Thus,  substituting  for  the  differences, 

^M-&?]/ h 

By  what  has  just  been  said,  if  the  coefficient  of  the  lirst 
power  of  any  difference  vanishes,  that  difference  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  the  expansion  of  $.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  co- 
efficient of  the  first  power  of  any  strain  component  vanishes, 
that  strain  component  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  expansion 
of  P. 

In  other  words,  the  expansion  of  any  stress  component 
contains  the  first  powers  of  all  those  strain  components  of  which 
it  is  a  function. 

Ultimately  therefore,  when  the  strain  is  very  small,  each 
stress  component  must  be  a  linear  function  of  all  those  strain 
components  upon  which  it  depends. 

Thus  HooKe's  law  is  demonstrated,  independently  of  any 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  stress. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Elastic  I'lvperties  of  Xatuiul  Mater'tala. 

We  have  already  indicated  (§§  12  and  13)  a  rough  subdivision 
of  solid  materials  into  the  brittle,  whose  range  ot  elasticity  is 
practically  coextensive  with  their  power  of  resisting  rupture,  and 

the  malleahle,  jjlastic,  or  ductile,  capable  of  enduring  stress  which 
very  greatly  exceeds  their  elastic  limits,  and  distinguished  by 
their  ability  to  acquire  a  permanent  set  under  such  stresses. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  natural  materials  under  stresses  var3dng  from  zero  to  the  point 
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of  rupture,  and  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  subdivide  the 
maUeahle  bodies  into  two  clasaes,  namel7 — 

A.  The  Plastic,  which  acquires  a  set  whenever  subjected  to 
stress  exceeding  a  certain  definite  limit,  characteristic  of  the 
material ;  but  whose  mechanical  qualities  are  in  no  way  modified 
thereby.  This  claiis,  which  includes  the  so-called  "  soft  solids " 
(such  as  clay  and  wax)  as  well  as  lead  amongst  the  metals,  has 
for  us  an  almost  purely  theoretical  interest.  We  shall  fiod  that 
it  merges  insensibly  into  the  class  of  Fluids,  and  we  shall 
naturally  be  led  to  give  under  this  head  a  fuller  account  of  that 
property  of  vi^oaity  which,  although  it  is  manifested  to  a  small 
extent  (%  16)  by  all  solids  under  small  elastic  strains,  is  in  its 
fuller  development  confined  to  fluids  and  to  malleable  solids 
strained  beyond  the  limits  of  their  elasticity. 

B.  The  Ductile,  the  limits  of  whose  elasticity  are  extended 
hy  every  stress  which  produces  a  set,  and  whose  hardne-as  or 
resistance  to  further  set  depends  in  consequence  upon  the  greatest 
stress  to  which  they  may  have  already  been  subjected,  as  well  as 
upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  material.  This  class  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  including  as  it  does  nearly  all  those  metals  that  are  most 
frequently  employed  in  structures. 

lAy  general  authority  for  tlie  ex )>eri mental  facta  on  which  the  following 
account  is  based  is  Prof.  Cott«rilI'a  Applied  Mechanics,  Chapter  XVIII., 
where  many  references  to  the  original  memoirs,  etc.,  will  be  found  Figures 
S3,  SS,  27,  28  are  taken  from  the  same  source.  The  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  a,  bar  of  ductile  metal,  when  very  cautiously  elongated  to  the  point  of 
rupture,  is  in  substance  reproduced,  together  with  Figures  24,  24  A,  25  A, 
and  28,  from  two  letteru  by  Prof.  Alex.  B.  W,  Kennedy,  published  in  Satvre, 
vol.  xxxi.,  p.  504,  and  vol.  ixxii.,  p.  260.  I  have  also  drawn  freely  from  the 
very  interesting  discussioD  on  Mr.  Hackuey'a  paper  "Oii  the  Adoption  of 
Staudai-d  Forma  of  Test-pieces  for  Ears  and  Plates,"  reported  in  the  Proceed- 
iiiga  of  the  Irulilution.  nf  Civil  Engineert,  vol.  Ixivi.,  pp.  70-158,  Figures  24 
and  26  are  reproduced,  on  a  more  convenient  scale,  from  tliat  report,  and  are 
due  to  Prof.  Kennedy. 

A. — Plastic  Solids  AifD  Viscous  Fluids. 

A  "  perfectly  plastic  "  solid — which  is  as  much  an  abstraction 
as  a  "perfectly  elastic"  or  "perfectly  rigid"  solid — is  defined 
by  the  following  properties : — 

(i.)  It  possesses  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  {§  14)  under 
purely  Hydrostatic  Pressures  (S  174)  whether  positive  or 
negative ;  that  is,  for  uniform  cubical  dilatations  or  compressions 
unaccompanied  by  distortion  (§  211).  This  bulk -elasticity  is 
limited  in  the  direction  of  dilatation  only  by  the  tenacity  (§  222) 
of  the  material,  and  on  the  side  of  compression  is  theoretically 
without  limit. 

(ii.)     Its  elasticity  of  form  (S  14)  is  perfect  for  all  distortions 
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within  A  certain  perfectly  defined  and  usually  very  narrow  limit, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  material. 

Plasticity.  The  utmost  resistance  S  which  a  perfectW  plaatic 
material  can  oiler  to  distorting  stress  coincides  with  the  Limit 
of  its  elasticity  of  form,  and  it  follows  from  §  1 35  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  in  the  interior  of  such  a  body  a  shearing 
stress  exceeding  S  by  however  little.  The  excess  is,  in  fact, 
entirely  unbalanced  by  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  body, 
which  in  consequence  relieves  itself  by  continuous  change  of 
shape  without  change  of  volume,  until — if  the  circumstances 
permit — the  maximum  shearing  stress  is  reduced  to  the  limit  S. 
A  perfectly  plastic  solid  may  therefore  be  distorted  to  any 
extent,  however  gre.at,  by  the  continuous  application  of  a  shearing 
stress  exceeding  S  by  any  amount  however  small. 

Moreover,  since  S  is  the  limit  of  elastic  resistajice  to  distortion, 
the  resilience  (§  222)  of  the  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it 
were  only  strained  to  its  elastic  limits,  and  consequently  the 
large  distortion  produced  by  the  excess  of  shearing  Htress  is  not 
recoverable,  but  remains  as  a  permanent  set  (§  12)  when  the 
stress  is  removed. 

Flow.  This  continuous  and  permanent  change  of  shape, 
without  change  in  the  volume  or  density  of  any  ^xt,  is  called  ■ 
Flow ;  and  the  tendency  to  flow,  without  inodijication  of  any 
Tnechanical  property,  under  continuously  applied  and  constant 
distorting  stress,  however  little  in  excess  of  a  definite  elastic 
limit  S,  is  called  Plasticity. 

Fluidity.  Those  substances  for  which  S  is  absolutely  zero, 
but  which  nevertheless  possess  perfect  elasticity  of  volume,  are 
called  Perfect  Fluids.  A  perfect  fluid  is  therefore  totally  devoid 
of  rigidity  (g  210),  and  otters  no  resistance  whatever  to  shearing 
stress :  and  a  purely  hydrostatic  pressure  is  the  only  form  of 
strew  that  can  be  maintained  within  it,  even  for  an  instant 

The  characteristic  property  of  perfect  fluids  is  therefore  their 
tendency  to  flow  freely  under  any  distorting  stress  however 
ffmall :  and  this  property  is  called  Fluidity. 

Solidity.  Since  the  quantity  S — which  we  may  call  the 
measure  of  eolidity — may  be  indefinitely  small,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  stjict  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  fluids 
and  plastic  solids,  but  that  a  series  of  the  latter  arranged  in 
descending  order  of  solidity  may  be  supposed  to  pass  insensibly 
into  the  former  group.  Even  if  the  fluids  and  plastic  solids 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  nature  were  free  from  viscosity 
(see  below),  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  the  universal  and 
unavoidable  presence  of  the  shearing  stress  due  to  gravity  would 
render  it  difficult  practically  to  distinguish  a  perfectly  pla.stic 
solid  of  quite  conceivably  small  solidity  from  a  perfect  fluid  of 
the  same  density  and  compressibiHi^. 
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It  should  be  obaetved  that  the  solidity  S  is  a  Hmit,  and  not  a 
modtdua.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  for  s  plastic  body  of  very 
small  solidity  to  poHsess  very  large  moduli  of  compression  and 
rigidity.  In  such  a  case  the  limiting  shear  S/n  which  the  body 
can  suffer  without  flow,  is  of  course  very  smalL 

The  exact  nature  of  Flow  will  be  better  understood  by 
working  out  a  simple  example. 

Let  a  right  circular  cylinder  of  perfectly  plastic  material,  the 
solidity  of  which  is  S,  be  placed  with  its  base  upon  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  rigid  horizontal  plate,  and  let  another  smooth  and 
rigid  plate  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  loaded  until  the 
total  weight  applied  is  W.  Let  h^  be  the  initial  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  ^1^  the  initial  area  of  its  base. 

We  will  assume  for  simplicity  that  its  ends  can  slip  freely 
over  the  surfaces  of  the  plates,  and  that  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  it  may  be  neglected. 

The  load  W  will  then  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  stress  throughout  the  cylinder  will  be  a 
homogeneous  longitudinal  pressure  W/^q.  There  will  be  no 
longitudinal  stress  in  any  horizontal  direction,  and  therefore 
'  the  principal  normal  stresses  will  be  at  every  point 

Hence  it  follows  from  Example  6  on  Chapter  UL  that  at 
every  point  there  exists  a  shearing  stress  of  amount  W/2j1„, 
tending  to  diminish  the  height  and  increase  the  diameter  of  the 
body. 

If  W/2.d,  be  less  than  S,  the  whole  stress  will  be  within  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  material,  and  the  strain  (wholly  elastic)  will 
be,  with  the  notation  of  g  213, 

If  now  W  be  increased  to  the  value  iA^,  the  cylinder  will 
be  strained  precisely  to  the  limit  of  its  elasticity  of  form,  and  we 
shall  have 

The  resilience  per  unit  volume  is  then  by  equation  (43)  of  §  216, 

r^A{(m-»)(4o-2)!+2«(8.^  +  4)}SV?*. 
whence  on  reduction 

K=2SV?. 
This  condition  of  the  cylinder  is  represented  by  the  axial  section 
A  BCD  in  Figure  23.    Its  dimensions  are 

A-A,(l  +  <,)-Vl-2S/9)  1 

^  =  J  ,(1  +.,  +  <,)=  Jo(l  +  4^S/?)  j 
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Now  let  W  be  increased.  Since  the  limit  of  solidity  has 
already  been  reached  there  will  be  at  each  point  a  shearing  stress 
of  amount 

W/2^-S 
in  excels  of  the  resistance  offered,  and  to  relieve  itself  from  this 
stress  the  body  will  begin  to  flow. 


From  the  symmetiy  of  the  conditions  the  centre  Oof  the  base 
will  remain  at  leat,  and  if  e,',  c,',  e,'  be  at  any  moment  the  additional 
elongations  due  to  flow,  we  must  have 

TbuB  V-''s=-i'i'. 

and  by  §  126  the  equipotential  surfaces  will  be  the  hyperboloids 

of  revolution 

0£  being  vertical. 

The  lines  of  displacement  (§  127) — which  in  this  case  preserve 
their  form  during  the  whole  time  that  flow  is  taking  place,  and 
are  called  Lines  of  Flow — are  therefore  the  system  of  curves 
satisfying  the  differential  equations 

The  solution  is  to  be  symmetrical  as  to  »)  and  ^,  and  therefore 
the  equations  of  the  Lines  of  Flow  are 

^(.,»+f2)  =  constant  I 
1}/^  =  constant  J 
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Every  point  o£  the  body  will  describe  that  line  of  flow  which 
passes  through  its  initial  position  (see  Figure  22),  and  this  process 
will  continue  until  the  maximum  shearing  stress  at  each  point  has 
been  again  reduced  to  the  limiting  value  S  by  the  expansion  of 
the  surface  over  which  the  constant  load  W  is  applied. 

If  h'.  A'  be  the  final  height  and  sectional  area,  we  have 

A-h'-Ah     I 
and  therefore 

2S 
The    cylinder    is    now    in    the    condition   represented    by 

A'B-cir. 

Since  the  principal  stresses  are  once  more 
the  resilience  is  by  equation  (43a)  of  §  215 


-!(^-i)« 


which  is  predsely  the  same  as  before  flow  beg^. 

If  therefore  the  load  be  removed  the  eUstic  recovery  of  the 
cylinder  will  be  exactly  that  which  corresponds  to  this  elastic 
stre.sa.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  vertical  elongation  2S/g  and  a 
contraction  StrS/y  in  every  horizontal  direction.  Thus  if  (h".  A") 
be  the  form  in  which  the  body  is  left  on  removal  of  the  lc«d 

A"  =  A'(1  +  2S/?) 

and  ^-=4'(l-*7S/9) 

=  g(l-4<rSM. 
The  final  volume  ia 
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SO  that  the  cubical  compression  is  entirely  recovered,  bb  of  course 
it  ought  to  he.  The  body  is  simply  permanently  deformed, 
without  alteration  of  its  volume,  density,  or  solidity. 

For  an  example  of  the  continued  flow  of  a  plastic  body  under 
shearing  stress  exceeding  S  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  tigure 
reversed,  and  the  load  applied  so  as  to  transmit  a  tension  along 
the  cylinder.  If  W=2.^gSthe  elastic  yielding  of  the  material 
under  the  longitudinal  traction  2S  will  diminish  the  area  over 
which  the  load  is  applied  to  A^il  —  itrS/q),  and  simultaneously 
increase  the  maximum  shearing  stress  to  S(l  +  4(rS/9). 

Flow  will  therefore  begin  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
followed  under  the  former  circumstances,  and  every  point  in  the 
body  will  retrace  approximately  its  former  course.  The  effect  of 
this  flow  will  of  course  be  to  diminish  continually  the  area  over 
which  the  load  is  applied,  and  therefore  to  increase  continually 
the  shearing  stress.      If   W  be   continually   diminished    the 
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shearing  stress  may  be  kept  as  little  as  we  please  in  excess 
of  S,  and  the  cylinder  may  be  indefinitely  attenuated  and 
elongated. 

This  of  course  assumes  that  the  tenacity  (§  222)  of  the 
material  ia  more  than  twice  as  great  as  its  solidity.  If  this  is 
not  the  case  the  cylinder  would  be  ruptured  instead  of  flowing 
under  the  assumed  circumstances. 

But  it  follows  from  Example  6  on  Chapter  III.  that  flow 
may  be  produced  without  risk  of  rupture  by  introducing  a 
lateral  pressure  in  addition  to  the  longitudinal  traction.  If  11 
be  this  pressure,  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are 

#,<  tenacity  (^ 

|(jr, +n)>Bolidity  f  ' 

Figure  23  represents  an  experiment  of  Tresca's  on  the  flow 
of  lead.  A  series  of  flat  circular  plates  of  lead  were  placed  in  a 
rigid  cylinder,  having  a  small  orifice  in  the  centre  of  its  base,  and 
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forcibly  compressed.  The  lead  issues  as  a  jet  from  the  orifice, 
and  the  lines  of  flow  indicated  by  the  distorted  boundaries  of  the 
platea  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  lines  in 
water  issuing  from  an  oritice  in  a  horizontal  plate. 

Tresca  found  lead  to  be  very  fairly  plastic,  and  ascertained  its 
solidity  to  be  about 

S  =  300,000  grammes  per  squEire  ceatimetre 
=  2850  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  quality  of  manufactured  lead  is  however  more  variable 
than  that  of  any  other  metal. 

Viscosity-  The  properties  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
"perfectly  plastic"  solids  and  "perfect  fluids"  are  modifled  in 
actual  materials  by  the  universal  presence  of  more  or  less  viscosity 
(§  16). 

(i.)  According  to  the  theory  of  fluid  viscosity  advanced  by 
Stokes  in  1845,  and  subsequently  extended  and  verified  by  him- 
self. Clerk  Maxwell,  Poiseuille,  O.  E  Meyer,  Helmholtz  and 
Piotrowski,  and  others,  this  property  consists  in  a  kind  of  sliding 
friction  between  layers  of  molecules,  only  called  into  play  when 
relative  motion  of  the  layers  is  taking  place  in  a  direction  tan- 
gential to  their  common  surface. 

Viscosity  and  Shearing  Motion  (g  95)  must  therefore  be 
regarded  b&  inseparable:  and,  since  flow  is  merely  continuous 
shear,  it  follows  tnat  flow  is  always  opposed  by  viscosity. 

C^  the  other  hand,  a  uniform  cubical  dilatation  or  compression 
(§§  104,  105,  112) — whether  homi^neous  or  not — is  specially 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  shear,  and  this  form  of  strain 
consequently  possesses  the  unique  property  of  being  absolutely 
unaflected  by  the  existence  of  viscosity, 

(it.)  The  amount  of  viscous  resistance  of  a  given  solid  or 
fluid,  at  a  given  uniform  temperature,  depends  only  upon,  and 
increasescontinuously  with  the  rate  nii(;Aw;A8Acari««esp(acfi,  and 
invariably  vanishes  with  this  rate : — or,  in  other  words,  infinitely 
small  resistance  is  offered  by  viscosity  to  infinitely  slow  flowing. 

The  existence  of  viscosity  in  a  material  does  not  therefore 
affect  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  under  stress,  but  only  resists 
and  modifies  the  process  (other  than  simple  dilatation  or  compres- 
sion) by  which  a  oody  passes  from  one  state  of  strain  to  another ; 
a  relation  being  introduced  between  the  magnitude  of  the  atreaa 
producing  the  change  of  state,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the 
change. 

Although  a  fluid  may,  in  virtue  of  its  viscosity,  offer  immense 
resistance  to  sudden  or  rapid  distortions,  yet  any  shearing  stress, 
however  small,  will  suffice  to  produce  any  required  amount  of 
flow,  however  great,  provided  uuii  it  be  applied  continuoudy  for 
a  eu0ieient  length  of  time. 
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The  same  statement  applies  to  viscous  plastic  solids,  under 
continuously  applied  sheanng  stress  exceeding  by  however  little 
their  limit  of  solidity  S. 

This  introduction  of  the  element  of  time  or  velocity  into  the 
relations  between  shear  and  flhearing  stress  is  usually  described, 
in  the  case  of  fluids,  as  constituting  an  imperfection  in  their 
fluidity ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  viscous  plastic  solid  is  imper- 
fectly plastic  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  a  viscous  fluid  is 
imperfectly  fluid. 

Apparently  all  fluids  possess  absolutely  perfect  elasticity  of 
volume,  and  it  is  probable  that  plastic  solids  approach  very  nearly 
to  this  condition,  at  any  rate  up  to  a  veiy  high  degree  of  pressure. 
We  may  say  then  that,  while  a  perfect  fluid  or  a  tierfectly  plastic 
solid  does  not  exist  in  nature,  yet  when  in  equilibrium  or  while 
undergoing  chtuiges  of  volume  without  distortion  all  fluids  and 
plastic  solids  behave  as  if  their  fluidity  or  plasticity  were  perfect. 

(iii.)  The  resistance  offered  to  shear  by  viscosity  is  not  of 
an  elastic  nature.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  it  is  not  stored 
up  as  potential  energy,  hut  is  entirely  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
molecular  kinetic  energy  or  heat  (^  i,  20). 

Thus  a  viscous  fluid  has  no  resilience  under  distortion  any 
more  than  a  perfect  fluid ;  and  a  viscous  plastic  solid  has  only  so 
much  distortional  resilience  as  corresponds  to  the  limit  S  of  its 
solidity. 

To  make  this  distinction  plain  let  us  compare  the  behaviour 
of  a  perfectly  elastic  solid  and  of  a  viscous  fluid  under  a  simple 
distortion.  The  resistance  of  the  solid  is  quite  independent  of 
the  rate  at  which  distortion  takes  place,  and  is  simply  a  function 
of  the  amount  of  the  distortion,  continually  increasing  with  that 
amount.  None  of  the  work  done  in  overcoming  this  resistance 
is  lost  (the  tomperature  being  maintained  constant  and  uniform), 
but  it  is  all  stored  up  as  potential  energy,  ready  at  any  instant 
to  supply  just  as  much  wott  as  will  suffice  to  restore  the  body  to 
its  natural  stato  from  any  condition  of  distortion  in  which  it 
may  be  left.  The  fluid,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  resistance 
which  is  quito  independent  of  the  amount  of  distortion  existing 
at  any  moment,  and  depends  only  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  being 
produced.  The  work  done  in  overcoming  this  r&sistance  is  trans- 
formed into  heat,  and  if  the  fluid  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
and  uniform  temperature  this  heat  must  be  continually  with- 
drawn [^  24,  (ii.),  26],  and  the  work  is  consequently  lost  both  to 
the.  fluid  and  to  the  agent  producing  the  strain.  When  the 
straining  forces  are  removed,  there  is  no  tendency  or  power  on 
the  part  of  the  fluid  to  reverse  the  strain,  because  no  energy 
has  been  retained  to  be  reconverted  into  mechanical  work. 

(iv.)  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  principle  of  super- 
position of  small  strains  (^  87,  88)  must  be  equally  applicable  to 
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small  raifB  of  atraining,  which  are  simply  the  diffetential 
coefficients  of  small  strains  as  to  the  time. 

Also  since  the  viscous  resistances  to  finite  rates  of  shearing 
are  finite,  the  shearing  stresses  called  into  play  by  viscosity  to 
resist  smalt  rates  of  shearing  must  be  small  stresses  (§  153),  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  law  of  superposition  (§  155),  equally  with 
the  elastic  stresses. 

Thus  Hooke's  Law  (§  197)  is  applicable  to  the  viscous 
resistances  offered  by  all  bodies  to  distortion,  when  the  rates  of 
distortion  are  small  quantities  in  the  sense  of  g  58 — that  is  to 
say,  the  reaiatance  ia,  vHthin  these  limita,  simply  proporticynal  to 
Uie  rate  of  distortion. 

The  coefficient  or  modulus  of  viscosity  y,  for  a  given  isotropic 
material  at  a  given  uniform  temperature,  ii  defined  (see  §  210)  as 
the  shearing  stress  required  to  produce  the  unit  of  shear  per 
unit  of  time  in  any  plane.  For  instance,  if  v  be  given  in  the 
C.G.S.  absolute  measure,  and  any  two  parallel  planes  be  taken  in 
the  interior  of  the  body  one  centimetre  apart,  it  will  require  a 
tangential  stress  of  y/to  dynea  per  square  centimetre  on  each  of 
these  planes,  in  opposite  directions,  to  produce  a  small  relative 
velocity  l/oi  of  a  centimetre  per  second,  in  any  direction  parallel 
to  themselves. 

Sir  William  Thomson  made  experiments  in  1865  on  the 
viscosity  of  various  metals,  by  observing  the  rate  of  diminution 
of  the  torsional  vibrations  of  round  wires  {see  §  16),  The  theory 
of  such  vibrations  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  X.  The  formulee 
arrived  at  are  very  complicated,  and  it  would  require  a  con- 
siderable series  of  experiments  to  evaluate  the  modulus  of 
viscosity. 

The  law  by  which  the  viscous  resistance  of  solids  depends 
upon  the  rate  of  distortion,  when  that  rate  is  considerable,  is 
unknown,  as  also  is  the  law  connecting  stress  with  strain  for 
finite  values  of  the  strain. 

In  the  case  of  fiuids  however — a^  was  first  demonstrated  on 
sound  theoretical  grounds  by  Stokes  (1845),  and  subsequently 
verified  in  various  ways  by  the  experimental  authorities  named 
above — the  proportional  law  holds  for  all  rates  of  distortion  (the 
restriction  of  §  210  does  not  apply  to  the  flow  of  fluids,  which, 
however  great  its  extent,  leaves  all  their  mechanical  properties 
unaltered). 

The  value  of  i>  varies  greatly  for  different  fluids,  and  also 
depends  largely  on  the  temperature.  Fluids  may  be  arranged  in 
four  groups  as  follows,  according  to  the  magnitudes  of  their 
Qioduli  of  compressibility  and  viscosity,  and  the  law  of  variation 
of  the  latter  with  the  temperature. 

(1.)  Oases  and  Vapours :  highly  compressible  fluids  of  small 
viscosity.     Characterised  by  a  tendency  to  indefinite  expansion 
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and  tarefactioQ  which  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  continued 
exercise  of  external  pressure,  or  of  impressed  forces  such  as 
gravity :  the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  every  point  in  the  interior 
of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  therefore  essentially  positive. 

Mother  distinguishing  property  is  that  the  viscosity  vncreaaee 
as  the  temperature  rises. 

According  to  Clerk  Uaxwell  the  modulus  of  viscosity  for 
atmospheric  air  at  t°  Cent,  is 

v=-0001878(l+00366i) 
in  dynes  per  square  centimetre.* 

The  value  of  v  for  oxygen  is  rather  greater,  and  for  carbonic 
acid  gas  rather  less,  while  for  hydrogen  it  is  less  than  half  that 
of  air. 

All  the  remaining  groups  of  fluids  have  a  compressibility 
comparable  with  that  of  solids  {see  Table  6  hdow)  and  are 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  definite  density  and  volume 
per  unit  mass  at  each  temi^erature,  when  free  from  external 
pressure. 

Their  viscosity  invariably  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(2.)  The  Mobile  Liquids  (ether,  alcohol,  water,  turpentine, 
mercury,  etc.) :  viscosity  much  greater  than  that  of  gases  but 
still  very  moderate.  These  liquids  are  therefore  capable  of 
flowing  freely  and  rapidly  under  small  shearing  stresses,  such 
as  that  of  gravity ;  while  a  falling  stream  readily  breaks  up 
into  separate  drops. 

FoiseulUe  found  for  water 

At    0°  Cent,  v=018  dynes  per  sq.  cent. 
„   10°      „  -013 

„  20°     „  010 

Helmholtz  and  Fiotrowski  found  by  another  method  that  at 
24°-5  Cent 

i'  =  'O14061  dynes  per  sq.  cent., 
while  0.  E.  Meyer's  results  were  about  one  axth  greater  than 
Poiseuille's. 

(3.)  The  Viscid  Ziquida  (treacle,  glycerine,  Canada  balsam, 
tar,  etc.) :  largely  increased  viscosity  at  low  and  moderate 
temperatures,  the  flow  under  gravity  being  sluggish  and  very 
characteristic  A  falling  stream  becomes  excessively  reduced 
in  area  before  breaking  up  into  drops.  The  viscosity  diminishes 
with  great  rapidity  as  the  temperature  rises. 

S<»iSttner  found  for  glycenne 

At    3°  Cent.,  c  =  42  dynes  per  sq.  cent 
,.   20"       .,  8 


*  See  reduction  tablex  at  end  of  thia  Appendix. 
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This  enormous  reduction  of  the  viseidity*  of  glycerine  vaa,y 
be  easily  demonstrated  on  a  cold  day.  A  bottle  of  pure  glycerine 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  may  be  turned  completely 
over  before  the  liquid  begins  to  run ;  but  after  being  warmed 
for  ten  minutes  before  a,  ore  the  glycerine  will  become  almost  ae 
mobile  as  tiirpentine. 

(4)  The  XJUra-Yiacoua  Fluids  (pitch,  resin,  cobbler's  wax, 
sealing  wax,  etc.) :  possess  enormous  viscosity  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, which  however  diminishes  with  quite  startling  rapidity 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  the  "  melting  point "  after  which  they 
are  merely  more  or  less  viscid. 

Flow  under  gravity  is  in  some  cases  impercepiible  even  in  the 
course  of  years.  The  resinous  seals,  etc.,  in  the  Egyptian  tombs 
are  however  often  found  to  have  flowed  down  to  sucn  an  extent 
as  to  be  reduced  to  mere  shapeless  masses. 

A  stick  of  sealing  wax  supported  on  two  pegs  near  its 
extremities  will  bend  till  it  drops  between  them,  in  two  or  three 
days  unless  the  weather  be  very  cold. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  fixed  a  cake  of  Canada  pitch  in  the  middle 
of  a  larae  vessel  of  water,  to  avoid  rapid  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  placed  some  bullets  above  it  and  some  corks  below. 
At  tjie  end  of  some  months  all  were  found  to  have  forced  their 
way  through,  merely  by  the  efiect  of  gravity,  although  it  would 
have  required  enormous  pressure  to  drive  them  through  at  a 
visible  rate. 

The  viscosity  of  these  fluids  at  low  temperatures  is  in  general 
so  great  that  they  are  extremely  brittle,  and  easily  broken  by  very 
miMerate  forces  suddenly  applied. 

The  student  will  however  find  that  with  very  cautious 
handling  he  can  bend  or  twist  a  stick  of  good  sealmg  wax  to 
almost  any  extent  He  will  observe  that  the  more  it  is  man- 
ipulated tsoviinnovi^y  the  easier  manipulation  becomes.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  appreciable  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  viscosity  has  not  time  to  radiate,  and  the  wax  in 
consequence  becomes  warmer  and  less  viscous.  A  good  deal  of 
warmth  is  also  communicated  by  the  hands.  If  the  stick  be  laid 
aside  for  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  to  have  recovered  its 
original  viscous  properties. 

It  will  also  very  probably  be  noticed  that  the  stick  when 
bent  possesses  a  smul  amount  of  resilience,  and  straightens 
itself  slightly  when  released.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
viscous  resistance  to  flow,  even  at  such  small  rates  of  bending  as 
can  be  imposed  without  danger  of  bretJdng  the  stick,  is  greater 
than  the  resistance  to  compression. 

*  Vueidiiji  mny  be  defined  m  the  vitMt  retiiitance  of  Tiscoeit;  to 
gravitation. 
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Consequently  in  bending  the  stick  the  portion  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  curve  is  compressed  longitudinally  and  the  portion  on 
the  outer  side  elongated.  If  the  stick  were  forced  to  remain  in 
its  bent  form  it  would  relieve  itself  gradually  from  this  state  of 
ntrain  by  lateral  expansion  of  the  concave  side  and  lateral  com- 
pression of  the  convex  side,  thus  reducing  the  resultant  strain  to 
a  mere  distortion,  and  restoring  the  density  at  every  point  to  its 
initial  value. 

Afl  it  ia,  when  the  stick  is  released  immediately  after  having 
been  bent,  the  resilience  of  volume  of  the  wax  expends  itself  in 
the  only  way  which  is  unopposed  by  viscosity,  namely  in  uniform 
cubical  dilatation  or  compfession  of  the  paxts  that  have  been 
contracted  or  elongated.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  of  this 
partial  reversal  of  the  strain  is  to  reduce  the  curvature  by  an 
amount  bearing  a  finite  ratio  to  the  whole. 

The  Plastic  Solids  (clay,  wax,  tallow,  lead,  etc.)  display  con- 
siderable viscosity,  which  increases  much  mote  rapidly  with  the 
rate  of  How  than  does  that  of  fluids,  but  which  is  probably  lea^ 
at  very  small  velocities  than  that  of  any  of  the  ultra-viscous 
fluids. 

Thus,  when  a  plastic  body  whose  solidity  is  small  compared 
with  its  rigidity  is  executing  vibrations  within  the  limits  of  its 
elasticity,  the  amplitude  of  the  distortion  is  necessarily  so  minute 
that,  even  if  the  period  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second,  the 
rate  of  distortion  is  still  very  small,  and  the  effecta  of  viscosity 
are  only  observable  by  means  of  the  gradual  diminution  of 
amplitude.  But  when  the  body  is  forcea  to_^itf  at  a  finite  rate 
the  viscous  resistance  is  enormously  increased,  and.  its  heating 
effect  may  become  very  conspicuous. 

The  materials  mentioued  above  possess  very  different  degrees 
of  solidity,  from  that  of  lead  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  found  by  Tresca  to  be  about  200,000  grammes  or  19J 
millions  of  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  to  that  of  clay  the 
existence  of  which  only  rests  upon  a  delicate  experiment  of 
Coulomb's. 

A  tallow  caudle  laid  on  two  pegs  will  not  go  on  bending 
indefinitely  until  released  from  the  stress  caused  by  gravity,  like 
a  bar  of  sealing  wax  under  the  same  circumstcuices,  but  will 
gradually  (owing  to  its  viscosity)  assume  a  certain  definite  curve 
(see  Chapter  VIL)  in  which  the  elastic  stresses  called  into  play  by 
flexure  will  maintain  it  in  equilibrium.  Under  a  distorting  stress 
exceeding  the  limit  of  its  solidity  it  can  however  be  made  m  time 
to  fiow  indefinitely. 


D.g.tizec  by  Google 
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DUCTILE  METALS. 


B. — Ductile  Metals. 


This  large  and  important  class  includes  wrought  iron,  the 
softer  qualities  of  steel,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  brass,  gun  metal,  gold 
and  silver,  and  in  fact  almost  all  those  metals — cast  iron  and 
hard  steel  being  the  only  important  exceptions — which  are  most 
in  request  for  purposes  of  construction,  whether  on  a  large  or 
a  small  scale. 

Ductility.  A  "perfectly  ductile"  material  possesses  perfect 
elasticity  of  bulk  under  all  compressions  and  under  all  dilatations 
short  of  the  limit  of  tenacity.  It  also  possesses  perfect  elasticity 
of  form  under  distorting  stresses  short  of  a  certain  limit  S, 
beyond  which  flow  begins,  as  with  plastic  bodies,  ITie  conditions 
of  ductile  flow  differ  however  from  those  of  plastic  flow  in  the 
two  following  important  particulars : — 

(j.)  The  resistance  S  of  the  body  to  flow  is  not  an  absolutely 
fixed  quantity  depending  only  on  the  nature  of  the  material,  but 
continually  increases  with  the  amount  of  flow.  Thus  to  produce 
oontvauous  flow  in  a  ductile  body  it  is  necemify  contmuously  to 
increase  the  distmiing  stress;  and  if  the  maximum  distorting 
stress  applied  to  the  body  be  greater  than  S  but  well  within  the 
strength  of  the  material,  the  system  will  reach  a  state  of 
equilibrium  after  the  dejinite  amount  of  flow  which  is  required 
to  equalise  the  resistance  of  the  body  with  the  applied  stress  S'- 

(%i.)  If  the  body  be  now  released  from  stress,  the  elastic 
portion  of  the  strain  (including  all  cubical  dilatation  or  com- 
pression) will  be  recovered,  and  the  body  will  resume  its  original 
volume  and  density,  the  effect  of  the  flow  remaining  as  a  per- 
manent alteration  of  form. 

If  tkf.  name  type  of  atresB  be  now  gradually  reapplied,  it  is 
found  that,  within  the  elastic  limits,  the  strain  produced  follows 
the  same  law  as  before.  This  proves  that  the  elastic  moduli,  as 
involved  by  this  partieular  fomi  ofstresa,  are  unafiected  by  the 
erf.  [This  point  will  be  fiurther  considered  presently,  under 
head  (iii.]).] 

The  Ivmit  of  perfect  elasticity  is  however  found  to  have  been 
extended.  Flow  no  longer  begins  at  the  original  limit  S,  but  is 
postponed  until  the  distorting  stress  reaches  the  value  S' — i.e., 
the  maximum  distorting  stress  under  whicJt  the  body  Itax 
hitherto  maintained  eguilibrium..  If  the  stress  be  carried 
beyond  S'  further  flow  will  take  place,  and  on  release  of  the 
body  and  reapplication  of  the  stress  the  limit  of  elasticity  of 
form  will  be  lound  to  have  been  still  further  extended.  This 
process  may  be  continued  until  we  reach  the  limits  of  the 
strer^th  of  the  material. 

Hardness-  It  is  obvious  that  the  elastic  limit  of  a  ductile 
body — depending  as  it  does  not  only  on  the  intrinsic  qualitie-^  of 
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the  material,  but  also  on  iia  previous  elaatic  history — ia  diatinct 
from  the  solidity  of  a  plas^c  solid  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
unaltered  by  any  straining  process. 

We  shall  therefore  distinguish  the  resistance  to  flow  of  ductile 
solids  by  the  usual  term  Hardness.  The  characteristic  property 
of  such  solids  is  then  that  their  hardness  is  increased  by  every 
process  which  produces  a  permanent  set: — their  volume  and 
density  when  tree  from  stress,  as  well  as  their  elastic  moduli, 
remaining  unchanged. 

The  remark  already  made  with  reference  to  solidity  may  here 
be  repeated  with  regard  to  hardneaa  and  atre/ngth.  All  these 
terms  denote  limitimg  atresses,  and  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  rigidity  and  compreasibUity,  which  aje  modiUa/r  quantities 
— the  first  a  stress,  and  the  second  the  reciprocal  of  a  stress. 

The  minimum  value  of  the  hardness  of  a  given  piece  of  ductile 
metal  is  that  which  it  possesses  when  delivered  by  the  manufac- 
turer ;  the  maximum  v^ue  is  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength 
(§  22S)  of  the  material  under  shearing  stress.  Wlien  it  has  been 
hardened  to  this  point,  the  material  has  lost  all  TnaUeability  and 
has  become  perfectly  brittle,  since  its  elastic  limit  now  coincides 
with  the  point  of  rupture.  It  has,  in  fact,  acquired  the  highest 
possible  d^ree  of  temper  (§  15),  solely  through  excessive  strain- 
ing. 

(tii.)  Every  form  of  set  afiects  the  elastic  symmetry  of  a 
ductile  (though  not  of  a  plastic)  material  For  instance,  as  has 
already  been  remarked  in  §  207,  an  isotropic  body  drawn  out 
or  caused  to  flow  by  longitudinal  stress  in  one  given  direction, 
with  or  without  lateral  stress  symmetrical  as  to  that  direction, 
assumes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  seolotropic  condition  of 
§  205  (it.). 

Metallic  bodies  also  fall  short  of  perfect  ductility  in  the 
respect  that  set  produces  a  condition  of  imperfect  elaeticity 
or  constraint,  which  is  apparently  due  to  a  residual  interaction 
between  the  parts  of  toe  body,  caused  by  the  permanent 
deformation  of  the  mean  molecular  configuration  (g  8).  It  is 
manifested  within  the  new  elastic  limits  in  two  ways — 

First,  by  the  incomplete  recovery  of  the  strain  when  the  stress 
is  removed : 

Secondly,  by  the  inexact  reversal  of  the  strain  when  the  stress 
is  reversed. 

We  shall  see,  however,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  behaviour 
of  ductile  metals  under  tension  that  this  state  of  constraint  is 
only  temporary,  and  is  easily  removed  by  a  few  sacceasive  rever- 
sals of  the  stress. 

Viscosity.  This  proiierty  ia  displayed  in  very  different  degrees 
by  ductile  metals.    In  most  of  them  it  has  very  little  effect  (for 
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reasons  alre&dy  explained  *)  on  small  vibrations  within  the  elastic 
limit,  but  if  a  bar  o£  steel  or  iron  be  hanmiered,  rolled  or  drawn 
out  so  as  to  flow  visibly  its  temperature  rises  very  rapidly. 

Zinc  and  one  or  two  other  metals  are  however  exceptional  in 
the  amount  of  their  viscosity,  which  produces  marked  results  even 
within  the  elastic  limits. 

In  the  curious  state  known  as  elastic  fatigue  (g  16),  the 
viscosity  of  metals  is  increased  while  their  elastic  properties 
are  enfeebled. 

We  now  proceed  to  exemplify  the  properties  of  ductile  metals 
by  a  brief  account  of  their  h«iaviour,  up  to  the  point  of  crushing 
or  rupture,  under 


(1)  Cubical  Comprc 

(2)  Longitudinal  Extension. 

(3)  Longitudinal  Compression. 


(1.) — Cubical  Compression. 

All  ductile  metals  possess  perfect  elasticity  of  bulk  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  pressure.  The  range  of  this  elasticity  seems  to  be 
associated  with  hardness,  though  there  is  no  necessary  reason 
why  it  should  be  so. 

Thus  it  is  improbable  that  any  practicable  amount  of  pressure 
would  produce  a  permanent  increase  of  density  in  iron  or  steel. 

On  the  other  hand  the  more  malleable  metals  such  as  gold, 
silver  and  copper  are  known  to  undergo  such  permanent  altera- 
tion under  very  considerable  hut  still  easily  attainable  pressures 
(see  §  IS). 

Accurate  experimental  determinations  are  still  wanting  of 
the  limits  of  elasticity  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  point  to  i^ich 
condensation  may  be  pushed  by  the  means  at  our  disposal 

The  experimental  treatment  of  simple  dUaiation  is  en- 
cumbered by  such  great  practical  difficulties  that  our  direct 
knowledge  o£  this  subject  is  almost  nU. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  to  be  easiest  to  determine  Young's 
modulus  by  longitudinal  extension,  and  the  rigidity  by  twistingf 
a  bar,  and  then  to  deduce  the  modulus  of  compression  by  formma 
(38)  of  §  213 

A=n9/{9«-35). 

Since  however  (as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  VII.)  the  bending 

•  See  page  180. 

t  He  twisting  and  bending  of  metal  bars  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
ebstidty  will  be  coiuddered  iu  Appendis  V.,  to  follow  Chapter  TIL 
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as  well  as  the  stretching  of  beams  depends  upon  Young's 
modulus,  the  researches  of  experimental  engineers  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  au  accurate  determination  of  q.  Experiments 
on  rigidity  have  been  comparatively  neglected,  and  consequently 
n  ana  k  are  only  known  for  a  few  materials. 

It  may  however  be  taken  for  granted  that  k  is  sufficiently 
great  in  all  solids  to  ensure  that  Hooke's  law  holds  for  com- 
pressions and  dilatations  within  the  elastic  limit 

Experimental  results  show  that  when  a  ductile  body  is 
strained  to  any  extent,  in  any  manner  whidi  freely  admits  of 
change  of  form — as  for  instance  in  the  cases  of  longitudinal 
elongation  and  compression  to  be  presently  considered — the 
cubical  dilatation  or  compression  of  every  portion  may  be 
assumed  to  be  very  small,  and  also  to  be  almost  entirely  elastic 
or  recoverable.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's, 
a  permanent  elongation  of  extreme  amount  -1067,  produced  in  a 
copper  wire  by  gradual  increase  of  tension,  was  accompanied  by 
a  permanent  cubical  dilatation  of  amount  '0085,  or  less  than  8 
per  cent. 


(2.) — Longitudinal  Extension. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  pheenomena  exhibited  by  a 
bar  of  ductile  metal,  when  very  cautiously  drawn  out  to  the 
point  of  rupture :  taking  as  examples  me  latest  published 
experiments  of  Prof.  A.  B,  W.  Kennedy  on  bars  of  wrought  iron 
and  steeL 

To  begin  with,  the  bar  as  obtained  from  the  manufacturer 
has  acquired  considerable  permanent  set  (§  207)  in  the  course  of 
the  dinerent  processes  of  rolling,  hammering,  drawing,  etc.,  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted.  It  is  in  fact  in  the  state  of 
constraint  described  above  under  head  (Hi.),  and  consequently 
does  not  behave  at  first  like  a  perfectly  elastic  body. 

On  the  first  application  of  any  load  W  within  the  elastic 
limit  {to  be  defined  presently)  a  tote^  elongation  is  produced 
which  is  indeed  proportional  to  W*;  but  on  the  removal  of  the 
load  the  bar  does  not  return  to  its  original  length,  but  retains 
in  the  form  of  set  a  portion  of  the  total  elongation  also  pro- 
portional to  W.  Thus  the  elastic  elongation,  or  that  portion 
of  the  whole  which  is  immediately  recoverable,  is  likewise  pro- 
portional to  the  load*. 

If  however  the  same  load  W  be  applied  and  removed  several 
times   in   succession,   it   is  found   that  the   small   residual   set 

*  See  note  at  foot  of  page  163. 
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gradually  distippears,  and  ultimately  the  bar  atrivea  at  a  condition 
which  has  been  well  termed  by  Prof.  K.  Pearaon  its  state  of 
ease  for  this  particular  load.  Li  this  state  the  bar  behaves  as  a 
perfectly  elastic  solid  under  all  loads  which  do  Tiot  exceed  W ; 
the  elongation  being  precisely  propoTtional  to  the  load,  and  the 
bar  always  returning  to  precisely  the  same  length  when  released. 

By  repeating  this  process  with  gradually  increasing  loads,  the 
state  of  ease  may  be  extended  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  produced.  In  this  ultimate  or  limiting 
Btate  of  ease  the  bar  really  satisfies  the  definition  of  a  perfectly 
elastic  solid,  so  far  at  least  aa  strains  of  this  type  are  concerned. 
The  whole  of  the  initial  constraint  due  to  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture may  be  considered  to  have  been  removed,  and  the  state 
to  which  the  bar  invariably  returns  on  removal  of  the  load  may 
be  regarded  as  its  true  natural  state  (§  5). 

The  longitudinal  stress  produced  by  the  maximum  load  con- 
sistent with  this  state  of  ease  is  the  mathematical  limit  of 
perfect  elasticity,  or  what  we  have  called  in  §  222  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  material  for  longitudinal  extension. 

The  maximum  shearing  stress — which  is  half  the  above — is 
what  we  have  called  the  natural  hardness  of  the  material. 

Figure  24  is  a  slightly  diagrammatic  rm)re8entation  of  the 
straining  of  a  bar  of  annealed  oasic  steel  of  the  softest  quality, 
the  natural  dimensions  of  which  were 

Length  .  =10      inches. 

Breadth    .         .  .  .  =     loOS     „ 

Thickness         .  .  .  =     0376     „ 

Sectional  area  .  .  .  =     0-567  of  a  square  inch. 

The  vertical  scale  represents  elongations,  and  the  horizontal 
scale  the  corresponding  loads  per  unit  of  initial  section  (pounds 
per  square  inch)  which,  up  to  this  point  at  least,  represent  very 
approximately  the  actual  longitudinal  stresses. 

The  \iltimate-  state  of  ease  is  represented  by  the  portion  a  of 
this  curve,  thfi  point  A  representing  the  natural  state  of  the  bar, 
uid  the  point  B  its  condition  when  strained  to  the  limit  of  its 
elastic  strength. 

Hooke's  law  is  found  to  hold  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
stage,  so  that  AB  is  a  straight  line. 

The  elongation  at  B  is  001,  and  the  stress  is  30,500  pounds, 
or  13'616  tons  per  square  inch.  Hence  we  deduce  the  following 
data: — 

^tdiKLsr^" }  -  "■"''  ^^  p»  »^  "*■ 

Natiiiiil  hardness     .        .     -  6«08 


Yonng's  modulus 
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If  the  stress  be  increased  beyond  the  Uinit  B,  more  or  less 
flow  is  produced,  and  a  state  of  ease  is  no  longer  attainable.  In 
this  second  stage  (marked  b  in  Figure  24)  the  major  portion  of 
the  strain  is  atul  an  elastic  eloTigaPton  proportional  to  the  stress, 
and  following  the  same  modulus  as  before;  but  the  aet,  being 
due  to  flow,  no  longer  shows  any  tendency  to  disappear.  It  is 
still  small,  but  its  rate  of  increase  (and  therefore  also  that  of  the 
total  elongation)  increases  with  the  stress  applied.  The  stress- 
strain  curve  ia  therefore  no  longer  a  straight  une. 

Prof,  Kennedy  observes  that  "  occasionally  this  stage  does  not 
occur  at  all,  and  both  its  higher  and  lower  limits  seem — more 
than  any  other  points  in  the  life  of  the  material — to  be  suscep- 
tible of  change  depending  on  manipulation.  Accidental  shock 
will  shorten  the  stage  considerably,  very  gradual  loading  extends 
it  somewhat."  Frof .  Kennedy  therefore  proposes  that  this  should 
be  called  the  stage  of  unstable  elastic  equilibrium. 

We  are  now  in  fact  approaching  a  very  critical  point.  If  the 
load  be  increased  with  extreme  caution  until  a  certain  limit 
(represented  by  C  in  Figure  24)  is  reached,  the  resistance  of  the 
Imr  appears  all  at  once  to  break  down,  and  the  elongation  may 
be  suddenly  increased  by  many  times  its  amount  without  any 
corresponding  increase  of  load.  Indeed,  when  once  the  "  break- 
ing down  pomt"  C  has  been  passed,  the  bar  may  be  held  in 
eqi]ilibrium  imder  considerably  greater  elongations  by  loads  less 
thaJi  that  required  to  bring  it  to  the  critical  point.  This  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  slight  backward  curvature  of  the  portion  CC  of 
the  curve  in  Figure  24,  which  however  ia  much  more  marked  in 
Figure  24a,  reproduced  with  no  alteration  but  that  of  scale  from 
a  curve  traced  automatically  during  an  actual  experiment.  This 
point  is  now  being  submitted  to  further  investigation  by  Prof. 
Kennedy. 

"  0  IB  the  point  called  by  engineeTa  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  markedly  visible  without  spedal 
apparatus." 

In  the  case  represented  in  Figure  24  the  elongation  at  0  is 
'018,  and  the  stress  37,250  pounds,  or  15*45  tons  per  square  inch, 
which  is  therefore  the  engineer's  or  practioal  mnit  of  elastic 
strength. 

At  C,  the  elongation  is  increased  to  "025  without  any  corre- 
spondingincrease  in  the  load,  or  (for  practical  purposes)  in  the 
stressTxhis  is  however  not  a  very  matked  case.  Prof.  Kennedy 
mentions  examples  in  which  the  elongation  suddenly  increases 
from  003  at  (7  to  "040  at  C,. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  actual  metals,  the  hardness  is  not  quite 
such  a  definite  quantity  as  we  consider  it  to  be  theoretically. 
During  the  unstable  st^e  b  the  distorting  stress  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  body  are  struggling  together,  and  the  small  amount 
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of  flow  which  takes  place  is,  as  it  were,  tentative.  At  G  the 
stress  gains  a  conclusive  advantage,  and  a  sudden  and  rapid  flow 
takes  place,  the  body  yielding  during  this  short  stage  GC^  as  if  it 
were  plastic  I  have  therefore  proposed  {N'atv/re,  vol.  xxxii., 
p.  76)  to  call  the  point  C  the  euisuc  crisis.  It  is  remarkahle 
that  during  this  stf^  the  extension  of  the  bar  appears  to  be 
occurring  at  different  paxts  of  its  length  successively,  and  not 
simultaneously,  as  during  the  stages  a  and  e. 


T" 


After  once  more  attaining  stable  equilibrium  at  O,,  the  bar 
passes  into  the  stage  c  o£  regular  ductile  flow.  Further  increase 
of  the  stress  produces  increased  elongation,  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  elastic,  or  recoverable  on  release:  this  elastic  portion 
apparently  still  follows  very  closely  the  law  of  Young's  modulus. 
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The  strain  however  now  coasista  almost  entirely  of  a  large  and 
continually  increasing  flow,  which  remains  aa  permanent  set.  In 
fact  the  bar  now  lengthens  visibly  and  "  thins  down  "  uniformly 
throughout  iis  length.  This  condition  of  the  bar,  from  C^  to  1), 
is  called  the  stage  of  uniform  flow.  The  regular  increase  of 
hardness  is  shown  by  the  continuous  curvature  of  the  line  C,Z>, 
which  for  a  perfectly  plastic  solid  would  be  straight. 

Figure  2+A  exhibits  very  clearly  the  practical  constancy  of 
Young's  modulus.  In  this  case  the  load  was  gradually  removed 
at  several  stages  of  the  uniform  flow,  and  then  gradually  reapplied. 
It  is  evident  that  the  curves  described  by  the  bar  in  recovering 
the  small  elastic  portion  of  the  strain  are  practically  straight 
lines  parallel  with  that  originally  described  in  the  stf^  a  of 
perfect  elasticity.  These  lines  continually  increase  in  length,  the 
abscissiB  of  their  extremities  denoting  at  each  stage  twice  the 
continuously  increasing  hardness  of  the  bar,  while  the  ordinates 
of  the  points  where  they  meet  the  axis  of  elongation  (or  of  zero 
stress)  denote  the  increasing  permanent  elongations,  due  to  flow, 
at  the  several  stages.  The  slight  protuberances  of  the  curve  at 
the  extremities  of  the  lines  which  represent  the  re-loading  of 
the  bar  are  a  very  interesting  example  of  elastic  fatigue  (§  16). 
After  having  been  for  a  few  aeconda  free  from  stress  the  elastic 
properties  of  the  bar  are  slightly  increased,  and  for  a  time  it  is 
able  to  bear  a  greater  load  without  increase  of  elongation. 

At  D  we  reach  the  point  of  maximum  load,  which  is  also 
the  limit  of  uniform  Sow.  If  this  load  be  continued,  the  bar 
rapidly  thins  down  locally  (Figure  25)  at  some  point  of  its  length, 
until  the  cross  section  is  so  reduced  that  the  .'Stress  across  it 
reaches  the  limit  of  tenacity,  and  the  bar  breaks  at  that  point. 

In  the  case  represented  in  Figure  24,  the  elongation  at  D  was 
'230,  and  the  stress  57,600  pounds  per  square  inch.     Thus  the 
elastic  portion  of  the  elongation  was  about 
67^^_57^600__ 
q         30,500,000 
and  the  remainder,  or  more  than  '228,  was  permanent  set.     These 
figures  are  not  quite  accurate,  because  the  area  has  now  been 
sen-sibly  reduced  by  flow,  and  the  load  per  unit  of  initial  area  no 
longer  represents  the  actual   stress.      We  shall  return  to  this 
point  presently. 

It  18  found  possible,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  prolong 
the  stage  of  local  flow  somewhat,  by  beginning  to  diminish  the 
load  immediately  the  first  signs  of  its  approach  are  observed. 
The  elongation  then  continues  to  increase — almost  entirely  by 
local  thinning — under  diminishing  loads,  until  at  last  the  hix 
gives  way,  in  its  state  of  Tn^T^TT^^^TT^  extension  {E  in  Figure  24), 
under  a  terminal  load  considerably  less  than  the  maximum. 
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Owing  however  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  area  at  the  weakest 
point  of  Hie  bar,  the  actual  stress  experienced  by  the  conatricted 
portion  increaaea  more  rapidly  during  the  stage  d  of  local  flow 
than  during  any  other,  and  the  point  E  of  terminal  load  is  abo 
the  point  of  maximuin  atren^^ 

In  the  case  of  Figure  24  the  vXtimate  extension  at  E  was 

'255,  and  the  terminal  load  per  square  inch  of  initial  area  49,000 

pounds.     Since,  however,  the  reduction  of  area,  the  constricted 

portion  was  '548,  this  gives  an  actual  terminal  stress  of 

49,000.  _J—j '08,290  pounds; 

1  -  -648      1  48-34  tons 


,a.j 


per  equare  iaoh. 


By  gradual  removal  and  re-application  of  the  load,  as  in 
Figure  24a,  Professor  Kennedy  has  shown  that 
even  in  this  final  stage  the  elastic  part  of  the 
elongation  follows  the  original  value  of  Young's 
modulus  {Nature,  vol.  xxxii,,  p.  270,  Fig.  3). 

Figure  25  represents  the  final  stage  of  an 
actual  experiment  by  Mr.  Kirkcaldy  on  a  bar 
of  iron  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  ultimate 
elongation  was  '300,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
striction of  sectional  area  was  '610.  The 
terminal  load  was  about  45,553  pounds, amount- 
ing to  only  58,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
original  section,  but  to  as  much  as  146,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  reduced  section. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  Figure  represent 
the  initial  state  of  the  bar,  and  the  student 
will  observe 

(1.)  The  general  reduction  of  diameter.due 
to  uniform  flow. 

(2.)  The  excessive  constriction  of  a  limited 
portion,  due  to  local  flow. 

(3.)  The  varying  elongation,  as  shown  by 
marks  on  the  bar,  origin^ly  at  uniform  dis- 
tances apart,  corresponding  to  this  varying 
reduction  of  transverse  dimensions. 

Figure  25a  consists  of  three  curves  obtained 
by  consecutive  measurements  (not  automati- 
cally), and  exhibiting 

I.  The  load  per  unit  of  original  sectional 
area. 

n.  The  load  per  unit  of  area  of  the  non- 
constricted  portion  of  the  bar. 

III.  The  load  per  unit  of  area  of  the  section 
where  the  constriction  is  a  maximum,  and 
where  fracture  ultimately  occurs. 
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All  three  curves  coincide  till  the  stage  of  uniform  flow  is 
entered,  when  I.  (which  ia  the  curve  represented  in  Figures  24 
and  24a)  separate  gradually  from  the  othera.  When  the  point 
of  maximum  load  is  passed,  and  local  £ow  begins,  curve  III. 
turns  off  more  abruptly. 

It  is  eWdent  that  while  the  termination  of  III.  gives  us  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  ultimate  strength  or  tenacity  of  the 
material,  we  cannot  accept  it  as  giving  us  any  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  relations  between  tne  strain  and  either  the  load  or 
the  stress,  within  this  limit. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  I.  may  be  taken  as  the  load-strain 
curve,  and  II.  as  the  stress-strain  curve. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  for  bars  of  the  same  material  and  the 
same  section,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  conical  constriction 
are  almost  invariable  at  the  point  of  rupture.  Consequently  the 
apparent  tUtimate  elongation,  obtained  by  comparing  the  whole 
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length  of  the  stretched  bar  (including  the  constricted  portion) 
with  Ob  original  length,  depends  very  much  on  the  latter,  and  is 
a  very  deceptive  test  of  the  quality  of  the  bar.  This  is  shown 
very  clearly  in  Figure  26,  in  which  the  otdinates  represent  the 
"apparent  '  ultimate  elongations  of  bars  of  three  different 
materials,  the  lengths  of  which  are  given  by  the  horizontal 
scale.  The  curve  AA  is  for  common  wrought  iron  plate  (tenacity 
18  to  21  tons  per  square  inch) ;  BB  for  superior  wrought  iron 
(tenacity  21  to  25  tons);  CC  for  very  soft  basic  steel,  the  history 
of  one  sample  of  which  is  given  in  Figure  24  (tenacity  between 
25  and  27  tons). 

The  influence  of  the  length  of  the  bar  on  the  apparent 
ultimate  elongation  in  the  last  case  is  quite  startling,  as  it 
diminishes  from  '47  on  a  2-jnch  to  '25  on  a  10-inch  bar.     Two 
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methods  have  been  auggeated  for  obt&iniiig  a  uniform  experi- 
mental standard  of  ultimate  extension :  first,  that  all  materials 
should  be  tested  by  means  of  bars  of  standard  dimensions : 
secondly,  that  the  length  of  the  constricted  portion  should  be 
subtracted  from  the   total   length   in   estimating   the   ultimate 


The  stage  from  DtoE,  like  that  from  B  bo  C,  requires  special 
apparatus  and  excessive  delicacy  of  manipulation  to  render  its 
properties  accurately  measurable,  and  in  consequence  practical 
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men  generally  accept  the  elongation  at  £  as  the  ultimate  elonga- 
tion, and  the  load  at  D  (or  maximum  load)  as  the  terminal  or 
breaking  load.  There  is  no  practical  danger  in  this,  so  long  as 
the  error  is  avoided  of  taking  the  load  at  D  divided  by  the  con- 
stricted area  at  E  as  the  breaHng  strean.  This  gives  an  entirely 
fallacious  result,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  case  of  Figure 
24  in  which  it  would  give 


57,600  « 


1 

^  1  -  -548 


=  127,296  pounds)  .     , 

=  56-82  tons  [  per  ^q-ar^ -nch. 

or  \m  of  its  true  value. 

Taking  into  account  that,  as  determined  under  any  but  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  assigned 
to  any  point  between  B  and  C,  or  even  (7,,  and  uie  maximum  and 
breaking  loads  and  stresses  to  any  point  between  D  and  E:  and 
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also  the  enormous  differences  in  the  quality  of  various  specimens 
of  the  same  metal  (strictly  speaking,  totally  different  materials), 
due  to  the  presence  of  impurities  and  the  different  processes  of 
manufacture :  the  student  will  not  be  aurprued  to  leam  that  the 
determinations  of  elastic  constants  published  by  different  ex- 
perimenters exhibit  the  most  glaring  discrepancies.  The  values 
given  in  the  tables  below  can  therefore  omy  be  considered  as 
approximate  aver^es. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  values  of  the  moduli,  at  any  rate 
when  the  material  can  be  definitely  specified,  are  probably  very 
accurate. 


(3.) — Lwigitudinal  CompreasUm. 

It  is  impossible  to  perform  experiments  on  the  compression  of 
&  bar  under  longitudinal  thrust  with  the  same  minute  accuracy 
as  those  on  its  elongation  under  tension,  as  the  following  con- 
siderations sufficiently  prove. 

In  theory,  of  course,  we  suppose  that  the  load  is  always 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  end  of  the  bar,  whether  as 
pressure  or  as  traction,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  ends  are  as 
free  to  contract  or  expand  in  area  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
bar.  The  longitudinal  and  lateral  strains  are  then  homogeneous 
or  uniform  throughout  the  length,  and  the  stress  across  every 
transverse  section  is  uniformly  distributed  over  it,  and  has  the 
same  value  for  each. 

Now,  in  practice,  the  load  must  either  be  fastened  to  one  or 
more  points  of  the  terminal  section — in  which  case  the  latter  is 
free  to  alter  in  area,  but  the  stress  is  not  uniformly  distributed ; 
or  rigidly  attached  to  the  entire  face  {e.g.,  by  soldering) — when 
the  stress  will  be  uniform,  but  the  area  of  the  face  will  be 
prevented  from  free  variation ;  or,  lastly,  attached  by  clamps  to 
the  end  of  the  bar — rendering  it  impossible  for  either  supposed 
condition  to  he  fulfilled. 

In  experiments  on  extension  we  may  employ  bars  of  consider- 
able length,  and  so  bring  the  effect  of  these  terminal  irregularities 
on  the  behaviour  of  the  bar  aa  a  whole  within  the  limit  of  small 
observational  errors.  But  the  equilibrium  of  a  bar  under  con- 
siderable longitudinal  preaaure  is  in  the  highest  degree  unstable, 
and  if  the  length  of  the  bar  be  even  a  few  multiples  of  its 
diameter,  the  sughtest  accidental  shock  will  cau.se  it  to  bend 
laterally. 

Either  then  the  bar  miist  be  enclosed  in  a  trough  to  prevent 
flexure — which  renders  minute  accuracy  of  observation  impossible : 
or  the  experiments  must  be  performed  on  very  short  blocks  of 
material.    In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  escape  from  the  difficulty 
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of  attaching  the  load.  If  it  be  applied  to  portions  only  of  the 
ends,  the  stress  has  (as  it  were)  no  room  to  equalise  itself  approxi- 
mately over  the  intermediate  sections;  while  if  the  block  be 
placed  on  a  rigid  surface,  and  a  rigid  weight  applied  to  its  upper 
face,  friction  prevents  its  ends  From  expan<Mng  freely,  and  in 
consequence  it  Dulges  out  considerably  in  the  middle  (Figure  27). 

We  must  therefore  look  for  considerable  discrepancies  in  the 
nisults  of  experiments  on  longitudinal  compression,  even  when 
made  bj  the  same  observer  on  different  blocks  of  the  same 
material,  and  none  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  more  than  approxi- 
mate. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  value  of  Young's  modulus  and  the 
limit  of  perfect  elasticity  seem  to  be  about  the  same — in  ductile 
materials — for  compression  as  for  extension.  This  is  obviously 
what  our  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

We  may  therefore  suppose  the  straight  line  BA  in  Figure  24 
produced  for  an  equal  distance  AB'  Ui  represent  the  state  of 
perfect  elasticity  under  longitudinal  compression  (ultimate  state 
of  ease  being,  of  course,  presupposed). 

The  critical  stage  corresponding  to  h  has  not  been  observed, 

j        1         but   at  a  point  indistinguishable   from   the 

i  I         elastic  limit  ductile  flow  begin.?,  with  increas- 

ing hardness.  From  this  point  outwards, 
marked  permanent  set  is  visible  in  the 
form  of  longitudinal  comparison  and  lateral 
bulging:  fracture  ultimately  taking  place 
by  means  of  longitudinal  cracks,  due  obvi- 
Fig, 27  oualy  to  lateral  extension.. 

Figure  27  represents  the  mode  of  fracture  of  a  short  block  of 
steel,  and  the  amount  of  its  ultimate  compression.  The  dotted 
lines  show  its  initial  dimensions. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  ao  experiment  by  Sir 
W,  Fairbaim  on  a  block  of  soft  Bessemer  steel,  length  -BST  of  an 
inch,  diameter  '720  of  an  inch. 


1 

Load  in  tooi.        j     Hei^l  of  block. 

new  in  ton*  per 

1 

■qnareinoh. 

0-0 

■997 

11-0 

•8S 

■995 

ll-O* 

16-7 

■920 

18-9 

20-1 

■865 

21-5 

23-3 

■797 

230 

26-3 

■731 

a3-7 

29  5 

■673 

24-5 

32-6 

■613 

24^7 

35-8 

•574 

25-3 

39  3 

■535 

260 

41-0 

■505 

26^4 

Toung'a  modulus 

=  13,527 

tons  per  aq.  in. 

Limit  of  eUrtidty  (long)  -  22 

»           .. 

Idoiit  of  tenadty 

=  88^5 

.. 

nitdmate  oontntctioa 

-■59. 

The  first  column  gives  the  actual  load  applied,  in  tons:  the 
second  column  the  height  of  the  block  under  these  loads,  in  inches: 
the  third  column  an  approximation  to  the  hardness  or  resistance 
to  flow,  obtained  as  follows. 

The  product  of  the  initial  section  and  height  divided  by  the 
actual  height  at  any  moment  gives  the  Tnean  section.  Dividing 
the  load  by  this  mean  section  we  get  approximately  the  mean 
value  of  the  longitudinal  stress  throughout  the  block,  and  half  of 
this  gives  the  shearing  stress. 

The  load  marked  with  an  asterisk  corresponds  to  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  and  marks  the  point  from  which  flow  begins  and  the 
hardness  increases.  It  is  noticeable  that  after  the  load  has  reached 
ft  value  of  about  3h  tons  the  hardness  is  practically  stationary, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  moment  of  rupture  the  material 
behaves  nearly  as  if  it  were  plastic. 

In  the  case  of  wrought  iron  set  begins. at  about  10  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  rupture  at  about  20  tons  per  square  inch. 
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C— Brittle  Solids. 


Thia  class  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  with  reference  to 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  rigidity  and  the  strength  under 
shearing  stress  {i.e.,  of  the  modulvs  and  the  limit). 

Group  I.,  having  a  rigidity  which  is  very  large  in  comparison 
with  its  strength,  includes  cast  iron  and  the  harder  varieties  of 
steel  and  glass  (the  other  qualities  of  which  are  ductile),  as  well 
as  natural  crystals  of  all  kinds. 

Group  II.,  having  a  rigidity  which  is  very  sTtiall  in  compari- 
son with  its  strength,  includes  the  homogeneous  jellies  and  india- 
rubber,  etc. 

A  "  perfectly  brittle  "  solid  is  defined  as  being  perfectly  elastic 
up  to  the  full  limits  of  its  ultimate  strength,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  acquiring  a  set  of  any  kind.     The  "  elastic  strength 
and  "  ultimate  strength  "  of  such  a  solid  are  therefore  identical 
under  strain  of  any  type. 

It  is  probable  that  this  definition  is  realised  in  perfection  by 
crystals  and  jellies,  and  very  approximately  by  those  metals  (such 
as  soft  steel)  which  are  originally  most  malleable,  after  being 
tempered  to  the  utmost  degree  of  hardness  by  straining  beyond 
their  original  elastic  limits. 

Cast  iron  and  indiarubber  are  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
set,  which  is  however  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  strain. 

Under  extension  the  behaviour  of  the  two  groups  differs  only 
in  the  amount  of  deformation  which  can  be  produced  before  the 
limit  of  tenacity  is  reached. 

In  Group  I.  this  is  very  small,  and  Hooke's  law  applies  for  all 
practical  purposes  up  to  the  point  of  rupture. 

In  Group  11.  however  a  very  considerable  amount  of  elastic 
striun  may  be  produced  without  rupturing  the  material — in  the 
case  of  indiarubber  an  enormous  amount,  which  the  roughest 
experiments  will  show  to  be  prolonged  fat  beyond  the  limits  of 
Hooke's  law. 

Cast  iron  is  a  very  variable  and  irregular  material,  the  elas- 
ticity of  which  is  never  perfect.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  ease,  so  that  a  trifling  set  (very  likely  due  to  internal 
cOTuiti-aiTit)  is  visible  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  straining. 
From  .this  point  the  percentage  of  set  in  the  total  elongation 
increases  up  to  the  point  of  rupture,  but  the  maximum  total 
elongation  is  itself  so  small  (about  the  same  as  the  maximum 
perfectly  elastic  elongation  of  soft  steel — at  B  in  Figure  24)  that 
the  set  is  not  perceptible  unless  a  very  long  bar  be  tested  with 
delicate  apparatus. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  an  experimeDt  of 
Ilodgkinson's  on  the  stretching  of  a  cast  iron  bar,  lei^th  600 
inches,  diameter  1'159  inches,  which  broke  under  a  stress  of 
16,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch : — 


Cast  Ihon  Bar 

NDKB  TeKSION. 

Streti  in  Iba.  per 
BijuBre  inch. 

Totfcl  elongation. 

Pemunentsot 

Percentage 
ofeet. 

631 

■0000400 

perceptible. 

1,0C2 

0000825 

■0000025 

"s'o 

1,592 

■0001235 

■0000033 

2^7 

2,123 

■0001638 

■0000076 

46 

3,18S 

■0002475 

■0000175 

7  1 

1,246 

■0003333 

■0000268 

7^7 

5,308 

■0O0426O 

■0000367 

86 

6,370 

■0006217 

■0000467 

90 

7,431 

■0006233 

■0000617 

9  9 

8,493 

■0007250 

■0000767 

106 

9,654 

0008400 

■0000933 

111 

10,616 

■0009667 

■0001117 

ir7 

11,678 

•0010800 

■0001825 

12^3 

12,739 

■0012167 

■0001583 

130 

13,801 

■0013600 

■0001868 

137 

14,863 

■0015200 

■0002200 

145 

15,924 

■0016667 

16,000 

raptut*. 

Ifndei'  longitudinal  compresawn  the  two  groups  behave  in 
very  different  ways. 

Materials  included  in  Group  IL,  having  little  rigidity,  expand 
freely  in  a  lateral  direction  under  moderate  pressures,  and  are 
ultimately  ruptured,  like  ductile  metals  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, by  the  lateral  stress  exceeding  the  limit  of  tenacity 
(Figure  27). 

The  materials  of  Group  I.,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  rigid  to 
expand  much  laterally,  so  that  the  limit  of  tenacity  is  never 
approached;  but  since  their  hardness  prevents  them  from  flowing, 
they  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  shearing  stres.s,  and  they 
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are  ultimately  ruptured  by  tangential  fracture  or  cleavage'in 

one  of  the  planes  in  which  the  shearing  stress  is  a  maximum : 

that  is  {see  Example  4,   pa^e   117)   in  some   plane  inclined  at 

—  an  angle  of  45°,  or  theieabouta,  to  the  direction 

of  pressure.    This  method  of  fracture  is  well 

j  shown  in  Figure  28,  which  represents  the  crush- 

I  ing  of  a  cast  iron  bar. 

I        The  strength  of  these  rigid  materials  under 
pressure  therefore  depends  on  their  power  of 

1  resisting  shearing-cleavage,  while  their  strength 
imdet  tension  depends,  like  that  of  all  other 
materials,  on  their  tenacity.  These  two  strengths 
are  thus  quite  independent,  and  it  is  character- 
istic of  all  this  rigid  group  that  the  strength 
under  compression  is  many  times  greater  thaji 
p.  no  that  under  tension : — in  cast  iron  it  is  six 
times  as  great  for  ultimate  strength,  and  three 
times  for  elastic  strength.     See  Tables  (C  bia)  and  (D)  below. 


D.— Timber. 

All  kinds  of  wood  are  markedly  heterogeneous  and  seolotropic 
in  structure.  But  on  the  principle  (^  1  and  43)  of  regarding  only 
the  relative  magnitude  oi  a  body  and  its  distinguishable  com- 
ponents, we  may  look  upon  a  long  plank  or  bar,  or  a  block  of  fair 
size,  as  being  as  a  whole  fairly  homogeneous.  We  may  also  con- 
sider it  to  have  three  planes  of  reolotropic  symmetry,  depending 
upon  the  average  direction  of  the  "  grain," 

Many  woods  have  very  considerable  tenacity  in  the  direction 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  tree  trunk — but  most  have 
very  little  indeed  in  the  two  perpendicular  directions.  Beams 
intended  to  resist  compression,  extension,  and  bending,  or  to  dis- 
play elasticity  under  such  strains,  are  therefore  always  cut  "  with 
the  grain,"  and  the  values  of  Young's  modulus  and  the  tenacities 
in  the  following  tables  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  that  direction 
only. 
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NUMERICAL  TABLES  OF  ELASTIC  CONSTANTS,  &c. 


TABLE   (A). 

BSDUGTIOH   FACTORa. 


pounds  to  grammes,  -■---■  463'593 

grammee  f«  pounds, 0*002046 

pounds  to  poundale, 32-2 

poundala  to  poaudiB, 0-03106 

gnnunes  to  dynes, 98r4 

dynee  to  grammea, 0001019 

inches  to  centimetres, 2-54 

centimetres  to  inches,  .  .  .  -  -  0'3937 
square  inches  to  square  centimetres,  -  -  -  64516 
square  centimetres  to  Bquare  inches,  -         -  0-155 


pounds  per  sq.  in.  to  grammea  per  sq.  cent., 
grammes  per  nq.  cent,  to  pounds  per  sq.  in., 
tons  pet  sq.  in.  to  kilogramuiea  per  sq.  cent., 
kilogramioea  jwr  sq.  cent,  to  tons  per  sq.  in., 
poundals  per  sq.  in.  to  dynes  per  sq.  cent,, 
dynes  per  square  cent,  to  poandals  per  sq.  in.. 


7031 
0014223 
157494 

0 '00635 
2t43'21 

00004667 
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TABLE   (B). 

OOHPBESSIBILITK  OF  LIQUIDS. 


Liquid. 

se 

iinnillioiiaof 

;t  in  ton*  per 
BqiureiDob. 

Ether,     - 

1 

0- 

9,300 

60-177 

»          -         -         - 

14° 

7,920 

61-248 

Aloobol,  ■ 

0- 

U,100 

78-295 

J.        -         -         - 

j      16' 

11,100 

71-824 

Carbon  bisulphide,  • 

14° 

16,000 

103-631 

Water,    - 

1      o-.o 

20,200 

130-707 

11         -         -         - 

V.5 

19,700 

127-473 

.1         ■         -         - 

4M 

20,300 

..         -         -         - 

10-.8 

21,100 

.,         -         -         - 

13-.4 

21,300 

137  826 

„         -         -         - 

18-.0 

22,000 

25'.0 

22,200 

»         -         ■         - 

34°.  6 

22,400 

1      43°.0 

22,900 

»         '         *         - 

63°.0 

23,000 

148-826 

Mercury, - 

I5°.0 

542,000 

3507  092 

Aatboritjr  tor  water 

— Junjo,  Cour« 

tU  Phynqw,  Zod  » 

1,  t.  >.,  pp.  168, 

le»:    for  the  other  li 

[Didfl — Amaurj 

IvmpM   Emdm, 

t  IrviiL,  p.  166*. 
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TABLE  (C). 
Elabtio  Constants  of  Souds. 


Maikblu.         1      p 

■'■'»-• 

n'lO-' 

fc.10-* 

S 

CIO-* 

no-* 

FUntgla*.     -        .       2-942 

615 

243 

437 

2-935 

&85 

240 

347 

St««lba»,      ■        ■ 

:     7'8« 

2120 

834 

1878 

■00324 

1310 

809 

Steel,  oaet,  dnwn. 

1    7717 

1955 



83S 

Steel  wire,  dnwn,  ■ 

1    7-718 

1881 

-0050 

22730 

925 

Steel  piano  wiwi,    - 

7-727 

2049 

-0115 

135005 

2362 

Iron,  CMt,      ■       ■ 

7-235 

1375 

542 

938 

■00116 

879 

147 

Iron,  wronght,        • 

1    7-790 

2040 

784 

1484 

■00224 

6120 

457 

Iron,  wire,     - 

!    7'553 

1861 

-0034 

10962 

633 

Copper,  oMt,  - 





134 

Copper,  drawn. 

,    8-S93 

1245 

456 

1717 

6613 

410 

1  s-sse 

1052 

-O03 

474G 

310 

■    8-900 

1185 

446 

1172 

■0036 

7480 

422 

BnM»,c«rt,     -        . 

' 

645 

■00198 

1256 

127 

Btmb,  dmwn, 

'     8-471 

1096 

373 

1063 

BnnwiTB,     ■ 



lOOl 

410 

597 

■00344 

5905 

W3 

Gun  metal,     - 

696 

-00362 

4S62 

252 

Gold,  drawn,  - 

18-614 

81S 

281 

2538 

■0034 

4629 

275 

Silver,  drawn. 

10-369 

736 

270 

895 

■0041 

5962 

296 

Flatinuni,  fine  wire. 

21-166 

1S93 

622 

1210 

-0022 

3852 

350 

Tin,  cart,       -       - 

7-400 

417 

■001 

-207 

41 

Zino,  drawn. 

7-100 

873 

360 

506 

■0018 

1448 

158 

Lead.      - 

11-216 

177 

■0012 

135 

22 

A«h.        . 

1     

113 

;-0I06 

6370 

120 

Teftk.     ■ 

1     

169 

„.   .    1  -00621 

3262 

105 

Oak.      - 

1    0-750 

103 

■0102 

5352 

105 

Bed  pine, 

I    0-500 

118 

■00771 

3610 

91 

Spmee,  - 

113 

■0077 

3347 

87 

Larch.    -               -  1    

79 

■00861 

2927 

68 

In  the  above  table,  p  denotes  the  density  in  grammes  per 
cubic  centimetre;  q,  n,  k  the  moduli  in  granmiea  weight  per 
square  centimetre ;  E  the  "  practical "  limit  of  elastic  elonga- 
tion (point  C  in  Figure  2*) ;  Y  the  resilience  {%  222}  for  longi- 
tudinal extension  in  gramme-centimetres  per  cubic  centimetre ; 
and  T  the  tenacity  in  grammes  per  square  centimetre. 

This  table  is  for  the  most  part  quoted  from  Sir  William 
Thomson's  article  "  Elasticity  "  in  the  Encyclopasdia  Britannica  : 
the  experimental  authorities  are  Wertheim,  Rankine,  Everett, 
and  Sir  William  Thomson. 
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Example. — For  drawn  copper : 

Density        -         .  =   8-893  grammea  per  cubic  cent. 

Toung'8  modulus  -  =    l,24'5,(KM),OO0  gr.  per  sq.  cent. 

Rigidity       -         -  =       456,000,000 

Mod.  of  eompresaion      =   1,717,000,000 
Elongation  at  "  breaking-down  point "  =    0033 

Resilience  under  tension  >=   66,130,000  gramme-centi- 
metres pet  cubic  cent 
Tenacity       -       =  4,100,000  grammes  per  square  cent. 

The  absolute  measures  of  the  moduli,' etc.,  can  be  deduced  by 
reducing  grammes  to  dynes,  or  multiplying  the  above  values  by 
981-4. 

The  length-moduli  and  resilience  in  centimetres  can  also  be 
deduced  by  dividing  by  8-893,  the  density.     (See  ^  221,  222.) 


TABLE  (C  6m). 
Practical  Table  in  Eiiglisii  Mtatture. 


Elastic  atamgth. 

„T™8-|^ 

BsolUeiiaB  under 

HsterfiO. 

StrwlutoDa 

Stnln. 

rleidity  In  toiu 

1 

T. 

c. 

8. 

T.                C.        ■      S. 

n 

" 

Iron,  CMt, 

3 

g 

■0003751-001125 

8000 

186 

0-3« 

Iron,  wrought,  - 

u 

« 

7 

■0007 

■0007 

■0014 

13000 

5000 

10«O 

2-2 

Hteol.  Boft,         ■        - 

15 

15 

la 

■0012 

■0012 

•0024 

13000 

5200 

n 

ateel,  bMd,       -        - 

25 

25 

20 

■002 

■002 

■004 

13000 

5200 

Roon 

ifi-.-i 

150 

•0115 

13000 

276000 

577 

Fir,  .       .       -       . 

14 

-0021 

,,. 

700 

85 

2150 

fiS 

0...       .      -      . 

a 

■0028           ...      '    ... 

700 

35 

«00 

86 

The  above  table  ia  quoted  from  Prof.  Cotterill's  Applied 
Mechanics.  The  first  six  columns  of  figures  give  the  "  practical " 
elastic  limits  of  stress  and  strain  for  tension  (T.),  compression 
(C),  and  shear  (S.). 
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TABLE  (D). 
Ultimate  and  Working  Strength. 


M>teri>I. 

Ultimate 

Strength. 

WorkiDgStreDgth. 

Tons  per  sqnue  inch.       u 

ate 

Bio 

Dga- 

T. 

C. 

S.          ti 

on.           T. 

C 

Iron  baM, 
Iron  plates,    - 

25 
22 

22 
19 

18 
16 

1    h» 

4-6 

Steel,  soft,      ' 

30 

221       ■ 

26          7 

7 

Steel,  medium,        - 

35 

27 

5 

Steel,  herd,     - 

45 

... 

50 

Iron,  emt,       - 

n 

45 

12 

1-5 

4-5 

Lee*,      . 

H 

Copper,  eheet. 

m 

Oopper,  cast,  - 

H 

Goppei-  wire,  - 

4 

13 

Oak,        .         - 

5  J 

1 

0-75 

0-45 

Fir,         -         -         - 

51 

0  27 

0-5 

0-3 

This  table  also  ia  taken  from  Prof,  Cotterill's  Applied 
Mechanics.  The  "  working  strength "  of  a  material  is  the 
maximum  statical  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  practice ; 
the  ratio  which  the  full  elastic  strength  bears  to  this  constitutes 
tho  "factor  of  safety"  always  allowed  to  provide  against  un- 
foreseen contingencies. 
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TABLE    (E). 
(  on  Young's  modulus  of  eltange  of  temperatun 


Yoang'a 

modulnam 

millioaa 

Denaityin 

of  granmieB  per  squBre 

Sbiooent™' 

Le«i, 

15" 

100* 

200° 

11-232 

173 

163 

Gold,- 

18-035 

558 

531 

648 

Saver,        - 

10-304 

715 

727 

637 

Coppr,      -        -        - 

8-936 

1052 

938 

786 

Platinum,  - 

21083 

1652 

1418 

1296 

3te«l,  drawn,  Engliab, 

7-622 

1728 

2129 

1928 

Steel,  out,-         -         - 

7-919 

1956 

1901 

1792 

Iron,  Berry,        -        - 

'■'" 

2079 

2138 

1770 

TABLE  (F). 
t  rigidity  of  change  of  temperatui 


According  to  KohlrauBch 
where  t  ia  temperature  Cent. 

Material. 

- 

^ 

Iron,     -         -         -         - 

Co|»pei-, 

Bmaa,  .        -        -        - 

0'000447 
0 '000520 
0 '000423 

0-00000052 
0-00000028 
0-00000136 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CURVILINEAR   COORDINATES. 

230.]  DeflnitiouB  and  Notation.  Lot  any  three  orthog- 
onal systems  of  surfaces  in  the  body  be  defined  by  giving 
successive  constant  values  to  the  parameters  ^,  i,  ^  in  the 
equations 

x.(^.j'.=)=n (I) 

X.(«.Z'.»)  =  ')    (2) 

x,(^y.*)  =  cj (3) 

where  Xv  Xi-  Xi  "'^  continuous  functions  of  the  rectangular 
Cartesian  coiirdmates  x,  y,  z. 

The  position  of  any  point  P  (ic,  y,  z)  in  which  these  surfaces 
iDtersect  will  then  be  fully  determined  by  the  values  of  the 
parameters ;  and  fi,  ri,  f  may  be  called  the  Ourvllinear  Ooordin- 
ates  of  P.  We  shall  also  speak  of  the  three  systems  of  surfaces 
defined  by  them  as  the  corresponding  coordinate  sur&ces. 

Let  {X„  fi,,  V,),  (Xj,  /ij,  K,),  (X,,  fi^  V,),  be  the  direction-cosines, 
referred  to  Ox,  Oy,  bz,  of  the  normals  to  the  three  coordinate 
.  surfaces  which  meet  in  P — drawn  in  the  directions  in  which  the 
values  of  $,  ij,  ^mereaae.     Then 

where  the  proper  value  of  f  at  P  is  to  be  substituted  for  ^i  after 
differentiation. 

We  shall  consequently  always  write  these  derivatives 

95  a|  35 

Zx'  'dy*  3s' 

and  so  for  tf  and  ^ ;  and  we  shall  also  assume  that  x,  y  and  z  have 
been  eliminated  from  them  by  means  of  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  so  that 
they  are  expressed  as  functions  of  ^,  tj,  f. 
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If  now  we  write 


".•=(D^(DMi)l 


1  af 


1  8£ 

1  af 

»,  »/  ' 

i,a. 

:  3, 

1  3, 

K^y'-' 

;.,a» 

1  8( 

1  3{ 

,,5„.'. 

'I'M 

..(5) 


taking  for  h^,  ft,,  A,  the  positive  roots  of  (4).     The  conditions  for 
orthogonalinm  are  by  (5) 

3a:  3a:  dy 'dy     dz  ds" 

3f3|  3ia|_^^3^.. 

dxdx  3y  3y     3a  33 " 

3^32  3|35     3|3^_ 

'dx'dx  3y  3y    3s  3^  ~ 

If  these  conditions  be  satisfied  (as  we  shall  always  suppose 
the  case),  equations  (5)  will  also  give  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
tangents  at  P  to  the  three  curves  of  intersection  of  the  pairs  of 
coordinate  surfaces  defined  by  ij  and  ^,  ^  and  £,  $  and  ij. 

We  know  by  Dupin's  theorem  (Frost's  Solid  Geometi'y,  g  603)  ■ 
that  the  curve  of  intersection  of  any  such  pair  of  surfaces  is  a 
Line  of  Curvature  on  each. 

Let  ds,,  d8„  (fo,  be  the  elements  of  these  curves,  measured 
from  P  in  the  directions  of  increase  of  ^,  tj,  ^.  Then  in  proceed- 
ing from  P  along  8,  we  remain  always  on  the  same  surface  of 
system  (2),  and  also  on  the  same  surface  of  system  (3),  describing 
a  line  of  curvature  on  each ;  that  is  to  say,  /  atone  varies  along 
0,.     Similarly  q  alone  varies  along  8„  and  ^  slone  varies  along  »,. 

The  elementary  (ultimately  straight)  lines  ds,,  d«^  rfs,  are  in 
fact  the  three  edges  meeting  in  P  of  the  element  of  volume 
(ultimately  a  rectanguhir  parallelepiped)  bounded  by  the  surfaces 
whose  parameters  are 


$,'h(,i  +  d$,v  +  d^.t+dC 
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The  Cartiesian  coordinates  of  the  further  extremity  of  ( 
x  +  \^ds^,  jf  +  ii^ds^,  a  +  Vjrfg, ; 
whence,  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 


.,=.A||..A|f.< 

-i,,*,  by  (6)  and  (4). 

-•-t 

*,->' 

». 

^-'< 

for  the  lengths  of  those  three  edges  of  the  element  of  volume 
which  meet  in  P(£,  ij,  f). 

Ultimately,  therefore,  when  this  element  approximates  in  form 
to  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  its  volume  is 


^s^a; 

and  the  areas  of  the  three  faces  which  meet  in  P  are 

rf^df    d^    dfrfj, 
Vs"    Vh'     V*a 


..(8) 


Tn  Figure  29  the  six  coordinate  surfaces  are  of  course  really 
drawn  for  tinite  diflference^  of  ^,  <;,  f,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  curva- 
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tures  of  the  edges.  The  small  figure  at  the  comer  (^,  1;,  f)  repre- 
sents more  approximately  the  rectaQgular  parallelepiped  into 
which  it  degenerates,  when  d^,  di},  rff  are  truly  elementary, 

231.]    Fonuules  of  Differentiation.    Since  rb,  in  an  elemen- 
tary line  drawn  in  the  direction  (\,,  /*,,  cj,  we  have  of  course 
0*        3*       ^*       3* 

d.,  =  ^i3x.+^i3i/  +  ''i35 
where  *  is  any  function  of  a-,  y,  z,  and  therefore  also  of  ^,  j;,  f. 


Similarly 

a»--*'3.,  +  V*  **•,■*"' 

Now  by  (7) 

^-'.|-«- 

Thus 

,  3*    ,  a*      3*     0*     \ 

^3*     ^  3*       3*       3* 

3*        3*        »       3* 
''■3f-*>3j,*''>3j  +  ''>3j 

3*     ,  ,  3*     ,  ^  3*     ,  .  3* 
S;-''A3J  +  ''>*!3,,+''A3j 

3*     ,     3*     ,     3*     ,     3* 
3,-*.'^3£  +  *^d7**ift3C- 

Writing  x,  y,  i 
equations  we  find 


LTf  C^l*  t.J*±'  L 

3^      ^  idf      ^  "3v       ^  '3t   / 
successively  for  $  in.  the  first  three  of  these 


1      ,  3j;  3// 


■Si  =  "33>  H  ^  "a" 


■"^3,    ■ 


..(11) 


3// 


i  =  Ai> 


Thus  the  conditions  (0)  for  orthogonalism  may  also  be  written 

3j;  3c  3y  3.1/  3;  3s  1 
37  3{+3^"3f'^3f,3f  =  '' 
dxdx     ZtjZ;/     dz  3i        I 

3f3g'^3{3f'^yf  3£^"| ^""^ 

3b  3j;     ^  3y     3e  33 


3f3, 


J  3,  ■'313, - 
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We  also  deduce  from  (11) 

It  frequently  happeai  that,  while  equations  (1),  (2),  (3) 
express  ^,  ij,  f  as  more  or  less  complex  functions  of  cc,  y,  z, 
they  admit  of  very  simple  solutions  for  the  latter  coordinates  as 
explicit  functions  of  ^,  >i,  ^.  In  such  cases  the  formulce  (11), 
(6a),  (12)  may  be  used  in  preference  to  (5),  (6),  and  (4).  Equa- 
tions (11)  and  (12)  possess  the  further  advantage  that  they 
admit  of  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  z  from  the  expressions  for 
A].  ^1  A,  and  the  direction-cosines  before  differentiation. 

Lastly  from  (5)  and  (11)  we  have 


*3  ~ac/  3f~ay/3f"2te/  3{ 


..(12«) 


The  transformation  of  v^<  where  i  is  any  continuous  func- 
tion of  position,  from  Cartesians  to  curvilinears,  is  most  easily 
effected  by  an  application  of  Green's  theorem,  by  which  we  know 
that 


fjf,....-ff^... 


where  the  triple  integral  is  taken  throughout  any  volume  F,  and 
the  double  integral  over  the  whole  of  its  surface  S,  dn  being  the 
element  of  (yiiVward  normal. 

Let  us  take  for  Fthe  element  of  volume  (S),    The  left-hand 
side  of  Green's  equation  then  becomes  simply 


v'*.: 


AiMs 

The  right-hand  side  will  be  the  sum  of  six  terms,  supplied  by 
the  six  faces  of  the  element.  The  three  first  terms,  due  to  the 
faces  which  are  elements  of  the  surfaces  ^,  17,  ^,  are  respectively 
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or,  by  (7) 


Consequently  the  terms  due  to  the  opposite  faces,  which  are 
elements  of  the  surfaces  i+d^,  ij+rfij,  f+(/f,  must  be 

Thus  the  right-hand  side  of  Green's  equation  becomes 

Equating  the  two  expressions  thus  found,  we  have  finally 

Hence,  in  particular, 

V'''^*><,(i)   (.4, 

whence   it  follows   that,  if  ^,  tj,  f  are   solutions  of  Laplace's 
equation 

Aj/Aj&g  must  be  independent  of  ^,  hjh.^^  independent  of  17,  and 
Kjk^k^  independent  of  f. 

232.1  Principal  Ourratures  of  the  Oobrdinate  Sur&ces. 
It  has  Deen  remarked  in  g  230  that,  by  Dupin's  theorem,  each 
curve  of  the  8,  system  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each  of  the 
surfaces  (belonging  respectively  to  the  ri  and  f  systems)  which 
intersect  along  it ;  and  so  for  the  other  systems. 

The  lines  of  curvature,  at  any  point  P,  on  the  ^  surface  pass- 
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inc  through  it  are  therefore  the  curves  of  the  ^tj  and  f^  systems 
which  intersect  in  P.    We  shall  adopt  the  notation 

for  the  curvatures  of  the  normal  sections  of  the  f  surface  at  P 
through  the  tangents  to  the  ^t}  and  ^f  curves,  with  a  symmetrical 
notation  for  the  other  surfaces. 
Thus 


will  denote  the  six  principal  curvatures  of  the  coSrdinate  surfaces 
at  P. 

By  g  606  of  Frost's  Solid  Oeometry  we  have 

.2,,v,g.2.A|4-2V.^ (^») 

Now  take  the  last  of  equations  (C),  and  ditFerentiate  partially  as 
to  It:  thus 

3a!  3a:*     3y  'bxdy     "dz  "dzdx         {Jdr.  3«*    "di/  cte3y     Zz  3»3a:_J' 
Next  differentiate  the  same  equation  as  to  y :  thus 

^    ®!l      Sv  3^     ^  ^*^  r3|  _^     3|  3^5     3|   g^"| 

9a:  Br3y     3y  3y''     3s  3^3«"      L^  3x3ii/     3j/  3//-     3s  9y3^J' 
Finally,  differentiating  as  to  2, 

Ete  3«ae  ■*■  3.'/  3i/3a  "*"  Si  Ba^  ~  "  \jdx  dzZx '''  3y  3y3s  "^  3s  Bs^J' 
Multiply  the  first  of  these  results  by  3)j/3a;,  the  second  by  3^/3^, 
and  the  third  by  9ij/9«,  and  add. 
Thus  finally 

""By  3*  dydx       3s  3x  3«3a;       dte  "dy  "dxdy 
3^  [-35  3«5     35  _3^       cW    3^1 
"  "  ac  |_3a;  ae»  "*■  3;/ 3a-3i,  "•"  33  &aO 

3g  rs^  33.7     ^  ^'?    ?5  .5^  "1 

3y  L^  3x3.1/     3y  3i/^     "dz  3y3s_J 

3|  r3^   3^     3^    3=)j      3^  ^-| 

"  3s  L^*  3*2te  ■•■  3y  %3s  *  &  3s«  J' 
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By  (5)  this  may  be  written  I 

,  .  f  ,  .3*^       .3*f       .^f    „        3*f     „    ,    3*^        ,        3*f  )  I 

-!v|v.i.7(>o)- 

Thus  by  (15) 

According  to  the  ordinary  convention  as  to  sign,  we  consider 
the  curvature  positive  when  the  centre  of  curvature  is  situated 
in  what  we  agree  to  reckon  the  positive  direction  of  the  normal. 
This  we  have  taken  (§  230)  to  be  the  direction  in  which  ^  in- 
creases ;  so  that  the  curvatures  must  be  reckoned  poaitive  when 
the  surface  turns  its  concavity  in  the  direction  in  which  ^ 
imn-easea. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguity  of  sign  in  the 
above  formula  for  the  curvature,  is  by  the  following  geometrical 
investigation,  due  to  Lam^  It  afTords  an  independent  proof  of 
the  formula,  and  has  the  advantage  of  absolutely  determining 
(he  sign. 

Let  PS,,  PS^  PS^  in  Figure  30  be  the  curves  of  intersection 
of  the  three  coordinate  surfaces  at  P,  drawn — as  usual — in  the 
directions  in  which  £,  rj,  f  increase ;  and  let  PQ,,  PQ,  be  the 
elementary  arcs  cfe,,  d«,.  Let  PC  and  Q,(7  be  consecutive  normals 
to  the  ^  surface :  then  the  plane  CPQ^  is  that  of  the  principal 
section  of  the  ^  surface  through  the  tangent  at  P  to  tne  curve 
PSf  Thus  C  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  this  principal  section, 
and  wo  have 

1        1    _*« 


the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  curvature 
is  positive  or  negative,  or  according  as  C  lies  in  the  positive  [A] 
or  negative  [B]  direction  of  PSy  AJso  PC  is  the  taiigent  at  P 
to  the  curve  PS,,  and  the  elementary  arc  PQ,  or  da,  coincides 
in  direction  with  PC  or  with  OP  produced. 
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With  centre  C  and  radiiu  CQ  describe  an  elementary  circular 
arc  Q^T,  cutting  f7Q,  (produced  if  neceasary)  at  right  angles  in 
T;  and  from  P  draw  FU  parallel  to  CT  to  meet  this  arc  in  U. 

Then  Q^T  is  the  element  of  the  e,  curve  drawn  through  Q,, 


Fig.  30 


and  Q,r  ia  the  element  of  the  a,  curve  drawn  through  Qg 

Since  Q^  is  an  elementary  arc  of  the  aame  system  as  -PQ,i 
and  only  differs  from  it  in  that  the  point  from  which  it  is  drawn 
has  for  coordinates  (^+  d^,  rj,  f )  instead  of  (^,  ij,  0,  we  must  have 


since  tj  is  independent  of  ^. 
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AJso,  since  PQ^TU  is  approximately  a  rectangle,  we  must  have 

Now  in  the  case  [A]  in  which  the  ^  surface  is  concave  in  the 
direction  In  which  ^  increases,  Q,  lies  on  the  same  side  of  P  aa  C 
Thus  Qj  lies  between  U  and  T,  and 

But  in  the  case  [B]  in  which  the  ^  surface  is  convex  in  the 
direction  in  which  ^  increases,  U  lies  between  Q,  and  T,  and 


By  construction,  the  triangles  PUQ^,  CQJt*  are  similar,  so  that 
OP  :PQ^::  PQ^ :  Q^U 

In  the  case  [A]  this  gives  us 


*^,- 

=  *k%' 

and  in  the  case 

[B] 

-^^■ 

•-^t- 

We  have  then  definitely 

s",- 

and  similarly 

ft- 

■^t- 

the  curvatures  being  considered  positive  when  the  f  surEace  is 
concave  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  ^. 
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Writing  down  by  symmetry  the  formulie  for  the  other  two 
coordinate  surfaces,  we  have  for  the  six  principal  curvatures  at 
(f.  n,  i) 

p,-'^"^-i'AM ('«> 

_      4,  a*.    _      4,34, 

ri    A,  3^  "   f    A,  37  J 

Finally,  if  Cf,,  ct^,  ej^  be  the  absolute  curvatures  of  the  three 
curves  of  intersection  e,,  s^,  s,,  intheir  osculating  planes  at  P,  we 
have  (Frost's  Solid  Geometry,  %  581) 

233.]  Surfoces  in  General.  Let  any  surface  whatever  be 
represented  by  the  equation 

Then  i  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  ar,  y,  z,  and  if  we 
write 

™"     "*''     '"*^'  (17) 


-^m^Q'^iw 


the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  any  point, 
referred  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  will  be 


th-^h 


h. 


Thus,  if  X,  yu.  K  be  the  wsi/aee  of  the  angles  wkieh  thvi  normal 
Tnahee  with  the  elementary  linen  ds^,  ds^  tfoj,  cb-avm  from  the 
eamepointj 

Hence,  by  (10), 

K  d(\ 

_4,a*| 

''     hckif 

_4,5* 

'    k  an 


..(18) 
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from  which  we  deduce  that 

"'■KhKJ^t^'^d' <'=' 

If  dS  be  the  element  of  the  surface  about  the  point  (^,  i;,  f),  its 
projections  upon  the  coordinate  surfaces  through  the  point  are 
easily  seen  to  be 

'^'=m w 

234.]  Strain  Oomponents.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  body 
to  sutfer  a  small  strain,  and  let  its  effect  on  any  point  .P  in  the 
body  be  to  change  its  curvilinear  coordinates  from  (f,  ij,  0  to 
(i+a,  ij+jS,  f+y);  a,  fi,  y  being  small  quantities  of  the  first 
order. 

Let  e,  f,  g  denote  the  small  elongations  of  the  elementary 
lines  dsy,  ds^,  dsg,  and  a,  b,  c  the  small  shears  (g  9i)  of  the  right 
angles  between  ds^  and  de^  da^  and  dsj,  ds,  and  ds,,  respectively. 

In  general  k^,  h^,  h^  are  functions  of  all  three  of  the  coordinates, 
and  by  Taylor's  theorem  we  see  that  the  effect  upon  them  of  a 
small  strain  will  be  represented,  (to  our  order  of  approximation), 
by  changing  them  into  A,  +  ^,  h^+Sh^,  h^+Skg,  where 


now  by  (7) 


3£     ^        2Cl 


A  ' 


o-K-K^-^^F-R". 


^  il^  +  da  _d^     da     d^g. 


and  so  for  /  and  g. 
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Thus  finally 


^  3a      1  r  3/.,  _^  ffih,  ^ 


m] 


Subatituting  from  (16)  these  equations  may  be  put  in   the 
form 


Again,  as  in  §  94,  the  small  shear  o 
aogle  between  the  altered  directions  o 


is  simply  the  cosine  of  the 
ds.  and  d»-    Tbiis 


=  (A,  +  8Aj){A,  +  S\)  +  i^  +  S^{^  +  S/ij)  +  (v^  +  Hv^iv^  +  Sv^) 


by  (6). 

Now,  by  (5), 


'»  +  ^^^2 + H^f^  + 


A.  2te 


SA,. 


1  3y_,  % 


and  so  for  the  others.    Thus  by  (5)  and  (6) 
and  finally,  by  (10), 


A.a,''*,  3C 

4,  3(^4,  af 
Aj3j8    ^  3a 


..(24) 
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Lastly,  if  A  be  the  cubical  dilatation  at  (^,  q,  ^)  we  of  courae 
have  A  =  e+f+g;  and  by  (22)  this  is  easily  put  into  the  form 

^-w.{|(jJ.|,(^>|(^J} m 


235.]  The  Oomponent  Displacements.  Let  u,  «*,  w  be 
the  components  of  the  displacement  of  any  point  P  (^,  ij,  0, 
resolved  along  the  elementary  lines  ds,,  ds^,  da^ : — or,  more 
exactly,  along  the  normals  to  the  three  coordinate  surfaces  which 
meet  in  the  point. 

We  proceed  to  find  expressions  for  the  six  small  component 
strains  ui  terms  of  u,  v,  w.  These  expressions  will  not  be  so 
simple  as  in  the  case  of  Cartesian  coordinates,  because  now, 
instead  of  resolving  the  displacement  of  each  point  in  three 
fixed  orthogonal  directions,  we  resolve  it  along  the  tangents  to 
three  orthogonal  curves  whose  directions  vary  continuously  from 
point  to  point.  We  must  therefore  exjiect  any  expressions  which 
involve  the  variations  of  the  component  displacements  along 
these  curves  to  involve  also  the  curvatures  of  the  coordinate 
surfaces ;  and  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case. 

In  Figure  31,  PQ  represents  the  edge  (la^  of  the  element  of 
volume  (8),  represented  complete  in  Figure  29 ;  its  size  being 
supposed  so  reduced  that  its  edges  are  practically  straight  lines. 
QR  is  the  consecutive  element  of  the  e,  curve. 

PC  and  PC  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of  the  elements  ds^ 
and  dsp  and  QC  and  QC  in  the  directions  of  the  corresponding 
elements  at  Q.  Thus  PQ,  PC,  PC  are  mutually  perpendicular, 
and  so  are  QR,  QC,  QC. 

Since  PQ  and  QR  are  consecutive  elements  of  a  line  of 
curvature  on  both  the  17  and  f  surfaces  through  P,  G  will  be  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  principal  section  of  the  <j  surface 
through  that  curve,  and  C  will  be  the  corresponding  centre  for 
the  ^  surface.  [The  changes  of  direction  of  the  elementary  lines, 
in  passing  from  P  to  Q,  are  of  course  enormously  exaggerated, 
in  order  to  bring  0  and  C  within  the  compass  of  the  Figure.] 

Again,  if  PQ  be  produced  onwards  towards  T,  the  plane 
TQR  is  the  osculating  plane  of  the  s,  curve  at  P ;  and  if  we 
denote  the  absolute  curvature  of  that  curve  by  ST,,  and  adopt  the 
notation  of  §  232  for  the  principal  curvatures  of  the  coordinate 
surfaces,  we  shall  have 

talg\eRQT=a^.PQ  j 
angle /*C'C  =  ^j .  PC 
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™"«>W«B. 
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If  u',  t/,  «/  be  the  component  displacements  of  Q,  on  the 
^Btem  above  described,  the  component  of  its  displacement  in  the 
mrectioQ  QT  will  obviously  be 


m'  .  COB  ^^r-  »■ .  cos  PQO  -  « 
-  «' .  cos  RQT-v' .  sin  PCQ  - 


.cobPQC 
o'.smPC'Q; 


and,  to  the  first  power  of  the  element  PQ  ot  ck,  this  is 


Hence,  to  the  first  power  of  da^,  the  displacement  of  Q  resolved 
along  QT  ia 


+*'|lr,-''>°f-"-i®i]- 


The  displacement  of  P  in  the  same  direction  ia  simply  u ;  so 
that  the  increase  of  length  gained  by  d8^  is 


'^i[5,-''-.°*-«'-i^J 


This  gain  of  length  ia  of  course  equal  U)  e.di 
two  values,  and  applying  the  same  process  to  c 
finally 


Equating  these 
I,  and  dsp  we  have 


Substituting  from  (7)  and  (16),  we  can  easily  show  that 

^-».'a[|G-s)*I(/s)*Kss)] <=''> 
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Again  thq  displacement  of  Q  parallel  to  PC  is  very  approxi- 
mately 

w' .  cos  QC'P  +  w  Bin  QCP, 


*(^  +  "-I^lK 


The  displacement  of  P  in  the  same  direction  being  simply  w,  it 
is  clear  that  the  relative  displacement  of  P  and,  Q  p^^allel  to 
PC  will  diminish  the  right  angle  QPC  by  the  small  amount 

which,  to  our  order  of  approximation,  is 

Similarly,  if  i2  be  the  further  extremity  of  the  arc  da„  the  relative 
displacement  of  P  and  B  parallel  to  PQ  will  diminish  the  same 
right  angle  by  the  small  amount 


The  sum  of  these  two,  or  the  total  decrement  of  the  original  right 
angle  between  ds,  and  da^,  is  by  the  last  Article  equal  to  the  small 
component  shear  o. 

The  values  of  a  and  o  may  be  calculated  with  equal  ease  or 
deduced  by  symmetry,  and  finally  we  have 

Substituting  from  (16),  these  may  be  put  in  the  form 


.,(29) 
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K  we  compare  equations  (26)  with  (23),  (29)  with  (24),  and 
(27)  with  (25)  we  see  at  once  that 

/3  =  ''A,  I (30) 

which  we  might  have  infen'ed  from  (7),  all  the  six  quantities 
u,  V,  w,  a,  ^,  y  being  very  small. 

Lastly,  we  have  seen  that  the  edge  PR  rotates  about  ds, 
towards  PQ  through  the  angle 

and  that  PQ  rotates  about  ds^  towards  PR  through  the  angle 

Exactly  as  in  equations  (59)  of  g  123,  half  the  difference  of  these 
quantities  measures  the  rotation  (as  distinguished  from  strain)  of 
tne  element  of  volume  as  a  whole  about  ds^. 

If  then  6],  9^  O,  be  taken  to  represent  the  three  component 
rotations  of  the  element  about  the  normals  to  the  three  coordinate 
surfaces  through  its  centre,  we  have 

Writing  down  the  symmetrical  formulae  for  0,  and  9,,  and 
eliminating  the  curvatures  by  (16),  we  have  finally 


-.-■'•[|©-l(r,)] 


These  equations  may  also  be  deduced  directly  by  trans- 
forming the  corresponding  Cartesian  equations  of  g  123.  Thus, 
with  the  notation  of  the  present  Chapter 

etc.,  etc., 
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236.]  Irrotatioiial  Strain.  If  the  strain  be  pure  or 
irrotational  (§§  124-127)  there  will  of  course  be  a  displacement 
potential  0.  In  this  case  (g  124)  the  component  displacements 
parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are 

3^    3^    3^ 
"dx    "dy    "dz 

Thus,  with  our  present  notation, 

X,w  + V  +  ^w-- 

3*1 


^l^u  +  /ijr  +  pjW . 


and  consequently 

1  3*,     3*.     3^     . 
'as      '■oy      '9« 

Hence,  by  equations  (10), 

"■3(J 
and  coasequently  by  (30) 


..  (32) 


Substituting  from  (33)  in  (2.5),  or  from  (32)  in  (27),  and  com- 
paring the  result  with  (13),  we  see  that 

A  =  y'* (»*) 

which  agrees  with  §  124. 
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The  coDditions  that  a  given  ntrain  may  be  irrotatioaal  are 
seen  from  (32)  to  be 

which  indeed,  by  (31),  are  simply  equivalent  to  0,  =  6,  =  8,=O. 

237.]  Stress  ajid  Applied  Force.  We  shall  employ  the 
same  notation  for  stress  as  hitherto,  writing  now 

P,U,T\ 
U,Q,S  I 
T,S,S] 

iot  the  components  parallel  to  ds^,  da^,  dg^  of  the  stresses  across 
the  elementary  areas  described  about  {£,  17,  ^)  in  each  of  the 
three  cotirdinate  surfaces  through  that  point. 

The  components,  in  the  same  directions,  of  the  Applied  Force 
per  unit  mass  on  the  elementary  mass  of  which  P  is  the  centre 
will  be  denoted  by  S,  H,  Z ;  and  the  density  by  p  as  before. 

Just  as  in  ^  138-143,  we  obtain  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
and  of  motion  by  considering  an  element  surrounding  the  point 
{$,  1'  0  ^^^  bounded  by  the  six  coHrdinate  surfaces 

i±ldi,n±idy,,c±idi. 

This  element  is  cut  up  by  the  surfaces  ^,  tj,  ^  into  eight  such 
elements  as  that  of  Figure  29,  having  P  for  a  common  comer ; 
the  lengths  of  the  edges  which  meet  in  P  being 

Jrf«l,   Jrf«^   JrfSg, 

respectively. 

Figure  32  represents  this  divided  element  (the  curvatures 
beii^  much  exaggerated,  as  before),  and  corresponds  to  Figure  8 
in  every  respect ;  the  three  faces  turned  towards  the  eye  being 
the  concave  or  positive  faces  (S  232), 

The  areas  of  the  sections  AfifiJ)^,  A^BfiJ)^,  A^BO^D^  are 
ultimately  given  by  (9),  and  the  volume  of  the  element  by  (8). 

Let  us  now  resolve  the  total  stress  across  each  face  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  P  to  the  8,  curve.  This  component  of  the  total 
stress,  together  with  the  applied  force 

'-W^- <-> 


237.] 
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must  bo  equal  to  the  effective  force 

v/, 

in  the  same  direction. 

Take  first  the  f  faces,  the  coordinates  of  whose  centres  are 


...(37) 


(f  -  h'^i<  1'^)-    The  components  along  the  tangents  to  the  »,,  »,,  b, 
curves  at  P  of  the  total  stress  across  AjBfiJ)^  are  ultimately 

Pd^i   Udr,d(   Tdjdi 

Hence  the  components  of  the  total  stress  across  the  positive 
^  face  EFQE,  along  Vie  tangents  at  N  to  PN,  NA^  NA ,,  are 

Resolving  these  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  J"  to  the  »,  curve, 
exactly  as  we  resolved  the  displacements  in  ^  235,  we  have  for 
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the  required  component  of  the  total  streaa  acroaa  the  positive 
^face. 

The  corresponding  component  of  the  total  stress  across  the 
negative  £  face  JKLM,  reckoned  in  the  positive  direction,  is  of 
course 

Suhstituting  from  (7),  and  neglecting  squares  of  small  quanti- 
ties, these  two  faces  together  give  a  component  total  stress 

im-'^-'^i^^-y^^- <-^ 

Again,  the  component  due  to  the  positive  ij  face  EHJK  is 
approximately 

tmd  that  due  to  the  n^jative  >;  face  F6ML  is 

These  two  faces  therefore  contribute 

K(5,)*^>'^« w 

to  the  required  component. 
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Finally,  the  positive  and  negative  ^  faces,  EFLK,  QHJM 
contribute 

or,  on  reduction, 

[|(^^^^* <«> 

Equating  the  sum  o£  (36),  (38),  (39),  and  (40)  to  (37),  we 
deduce  the  first  of  the  three  equations  of  motion 

Rearranging  the  terma  which  involve  2*  and  U,  and  writing  down 
the  other  two  equations  from  symmetry,  we  have  finally 


where  by  ( 


»-7/»,, 


m 
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By  means  of  (16)  we  can  put  eqaationa  (ll)  into   Lamp's 
form 


..(43) 


ZU    30    'oS       ,„     ...     .„     „,     „ 

32"     3S     3^       ,-r     ■■\     /D     m     „ 

+  {£-«).  jEr,  +  r(2.jCr^+jCr^)+^(2.^5T^  +  ^opJ 

in  which  their  analogy  with  equations  (4)  of  §  143  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

238.]  Stress  and  Sur&ce  Traction.  Precisely  as  in  ^ 
144,  145,  we  may  show  that  the  components  of  the  traction 
across  the  element  dS  of  any  surface  (§  2ZS)  passing  through  the 
point  (f,  (),  f)  must  be 

Vk+Q^  + 
T\  +  SiJ.+Rv] 

where  X,  ft,v  are  given  by  (18)  and  (19). 

Hence  if  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body  be  represented  by 

*(g,  I],  ()^congUint. (44) 

and  if  S',  H',  Z'  he  the  components  of  the  surface  traction  at  the 
point  {$,  t},  f )  of  the  surface,  we  must  have  at  every  such  point 
the  relations 

Ph,\ 


Uk 

a, 

"■•-«  = 

hS 

«» 

■  hH 

Sh. 

hZ' 

where  K  is  given  by 

-My-^i:)*-!'^!)' <-) 

It  is  often  advisable  to  choose  the  system  of  cojjrdinates  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  body  shall  be  a  coordinate  surface — 
belonging,  we  will  suppose,  to  the  $  system.  In  this  case  (44) 
can  be  put  in  the  form  ^=c<mstant,  and  we  may  take  #  =  ^. 
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Thosby  (19)h=Ai,  and  by  (18)  X  =  l, /*  =  i'  =  0;  as  of  course 
it  should  be. 

The  boundary  conditions  (45)  then  reduce  to 

U~H-\ («o) 

r=Z'J 

The  corresponding  conditions,  when  the  surface  belongs  to  either 
of  the  other  systems,  may  be  written  down  by  inspection. 

2S9.  Strain  and  Streae.  Equations  of  Motion  in 
terms  of  Strain.  If  the  body  be  isotropic,  the  relations 
between  Strain  and  Stress  will  of  course  be,  a^  in  the  last 
Chapter, 

P  =  {«.^■n)e  +  (m-n)(/+^)^ 

<?-(™  +  «)/+(m-«){y  +  e) 


..(46) 


T^nb 


The  potential  energy  V,  per  unit  of  unstrained  volume,  is 
also  given  by  fonuulse  (S3)  or  (Si)  of  Chapter  IV.;  and  the 
total  potential  energy  W  of  the  strain  by 

"r'^A 


-'M^'^. 


(") 

To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  u,  v,  w,  or  of 
a.  j8.  y.  V  direct  substitution  from  (22),  (24),  (25),  or  from  (26), 
(27),  (28)  in  (46),  tmd  thence  in  (41)  or  (43),  is  in  the  general 
case  of  curvilinears  an  excessively  tedious  operation,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  them  into  a  symmetrical  form. 

Lam^  has  shown,  by  direct  transformation  of  the  Cartesian 
e<^uation8,  that  they  may  be  written 

<— '^--[<(!:)-<(l)]-<"-)=4 (-> 

where  ^  is  «ven  bv  (27),  and  e^  Q^  %  by  (31). 

In  this  form  they  prexent  a  strikmg  analogy  to  equations 
(52a)  of  g  218 ;  from  which  they  were  derivM  by  Lajai,  as 
stated  above. 
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Special  Application  of  GurvUinears. 

240.]  Equipotential  Surfitces.  If  the  strain  is  pure 
{§  236),  the  resultant  displacement  is  at  each  point  normal  to  one 
of  a  system  of  continuous   equipotential  surfaces,  defined   by 

E*ving  constant  values  to  the  displacement  potential,  and  the 
nes  of  Displacement  (§  127)  are  a  system  of  continuous  curves, 
cutting  these  surfaces  everywhere  orthogonally. 

There  ia  obviously  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  the  f 
surfaces  for  the  equipotentials,  when  we  can  thus  simpli^  our 
formula.  In  this  case  the  a  curves  will  be  the  Lines  of  Dis- 
placement ;  tft  will  be  a  function  of  ^  only,  and  we  shall  have  at 
every  point 

Also,  by  (31)  and  (32), 

a  =  V  =  A.«^ (50) 

Equations  (23),  (24),  (25)  now  become 


,.(49) 


''"^"^Xt) 


from  which  we  can  substitute  in  (46)  and  thence  in  (41)  or  (43) 
and  (42). 

Since  the  conditions  (35)  are  in  this  case  necessarily  fulfilled, 
equations  (48)  reduce  to 


i^n.n),.AX 


:(VA>]  } 


pZ  =  0 


.(62) 
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Tbe  second  and  third  of  these  equations  aie  reduced  from 
forms  symmetrical  with  the  first,  by  the  consideration  that  ^  is 
independent  of  ti  and  f. 

241.]  Principal  Surfaces  of  the  Strain.  Let  us  next 
suppose  that  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  represent  the  three  systems  of 
Principal  Surfaces  {§  216).  The  curves  of  intersection,  8^,  s^  s,, 
will  then  be  the  Lines  of  Stress. 

In  this  case  ^  »),  f  may  be  called  the  Principal  Coordinates 

the  StTain.  Lam^  applied  to  the  coordinate  surfaces  under 
lese  conditions  the  term  laoBtaiic. 

If  e,,  e,,  e,  denote  the  principal  elongations,  and  N^,  If^  JV,  the 
prinoi|»il  normal  stresses,  we  miist  have 

The  conditions  that  £,  i],  ^  may  be  the  principal  coordinates 
are  therefore,  by  (24) 


ttw 


v|^ 

.f-o 

v'r 

V|.0 

v'^ 

V~-o 

'3« 

■a. 

these 

are  satisfied  we  have  by  (26) 

..-.|-. 

•,=';-«'• 

-'^,-" 

■ft-»- 

.  =  .--. 

!"!-'■ 

ft 


■1  '\ 

and  by  (46) 

if,-(™  +  »)<,t(«.-«)(,,  +  ,.)1 

iV-,-(m  +  ~)s+(m-n)(,,  +  .,)l (56) 

if.  =  (™  +  n).,  +  (m-»)(^  +  ^)J 
Equations  (41)  reduce  to 
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while  (43)  give  us  Lame'a  standard  form 

^.  +  p(a-U).(A-,-J',).jSI,+  (A',-2f,).jS>f| 

^^>  +  p(H-i).(ff,-jr.).,trj.+  (iV,-ir,).,t.    I. (57) 

^>  +  p(Z  -  ")  =  (J'.  -  #,)  .  jDj  *  (IV.  -  J.)  .  ^,  j 
Finally,  the  boundary  conditions  (i5)  become  simply 


i\i 

3* 

hs' 

■"A 

3* 

3,- 

hH- 

SJ, 

3* 

3£' 

-hZ' 

If  the  surface  of  the  body  be  one  of  the  Principal  Surfaces — 
belonging,  let  us  say,  to  the  ^  system — these  conditions  reduce 
further,  By  (45a)  to 

^1  =  *^'       I ,58.) 

the  Surface  Traction  being  in  this  case  necessarily  normal. 

242.]  Oase  in  which  aJl  the  Principal  Sur&ces  remain 
such.  There  is  one  interesting  case  of  the  last  article  in  which 
the  strain  is  such  that  each  of  the  principal  surfaces  is  altered 
into  another — very  slightly  different — member  of  the  same 
family. 

The  requisite  conditions  obviously  are : — a  independent  of 
I)  and  f,  /3  independent  off  and  ^,  and  y  independent  of  ^and  (j. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  ah^ough  these  conditions  always 
satisfy  (53),  they  do  not  in  general  satisfy  (35),  so  that  a  strain 
of  this  character  is  a  rotational  strain — except  for  certain 
particular  systems  of  coordinates.  In  fact,  by  eliminating 
a,  j8,  y  between  (34),  we  obtain  the  condition 

or.  by  (](>).  r ^^^> 

which  is  not  satisfied  by  all  coordinate  systems. 
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Various  Systeme  of  Curvilinears. 

We  now  proceed  to  express  our  general  formula  in  terms  of 
some  of  the  most  important  systems  of  orthogonal  ctirvillnears. 
As  a  preliminary  exercise,  the  student  will  do  well  to  conviDce 
himself  that,  on  making 

they  reduce  immediately  to  the  Cartesian  formulas  obtained  in 
the  last  three  Chapters. 

243.]     Spherical  Polars.     In  this  system  we  write 

f  =  <u  =  tan-'[y/x] 


..(61) 


The  surfaces  for  which  r  is  constant  are  spheres  with  0  for 
centre  and  r  for  radius ;  the  6  surfaces  are  right  circular  cones 
with  vertex  0,  axis  Oz,  and  semi-vertical  angle  d;  and  the  u 
surfaces  are  plfines  through  Oz  making  angle  a  with  zx. 

Substituting  from  (61)  in  (12),  we  find 

A,  =  l,  *,=■.',  A.^ }-    (62) 

and  consequently  by  (7) 

ds^=dr,  dt^-rd$,  <ls,  =  rBia$doi ; 

while  the  elements  of  volume  (8)  become 

r^  Bin  ffdrdedof. 

The  cosines  \,  ft,  v  of  the  angles  made  by  the  normal  to  the 
surface  ^  (r,  d,  w)  =  conatcmt  with  the  normals  to  the  coordinate 
surfaces  are  by  (18) 


(63) 


I  a* 

h  3r 

1  3* 

hr  as 

1     a* 

hrainCa- 
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where,  by  (19), 
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Formula  (13)  becomes 
Subtitituting  from  (62)  in  (16) 


..(64) 


-^•'<h? 


while  by  (30) 


-T" 


It  lA  evident  from  (66)  that  the  8,  curves  on  this  system  become 
straight  lines,  and  from  (67)  that  a  is  linear  and  identical  with 
u.     We  shall  therefore  retain  the  latter  symbol  only. 
Equations  (22),  (24),  (25),  (26),  (27),  (28)  give  us 


rana  aa>     r     r  am     r 


M\T^.[I 


>W~| 


1       3u^^d/w\_      1 
rsm&  da      'dr\r/     rair 


i_  ^ 

nO  3u 


'-  +  ^eineX^ 


rZd 


..(68) 
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while  by  (31)      2e.._L_^[  =  („.i„»,-g^ 
The  equations  of  motion  (41)  become 

-!(e+ji).p(i-s) 

-p(w-Z)-p(rHin^-2) 

where  P,  Q,  JJ,  S,  T,  C"  »re  given  by  (16)  and  0 
By  Limit's  ttausformalson  (48)  we  have 


(»*»)-! 


,3A 


2nr  1    ae,    a  „  ,-i 


..(71) 


''8r 
m  +  n3d_2nr 

»»  +  «  3A_2nr 
rsiu^  3u) 

K  #  be  the  boiindmg  surface  of  the  body,  the  boundary 
conditions  (45)  take  the  form 


3r  rStf  rBin^Biu 

,,8*  oa*  _^  3* 

ar  r  B»  r«iu«a. 

9r  rS^  7-8infl3iu 
h  being  given  by  (04). 


-hW 
-hH'l 
-hZ- 


..(72) 
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The  conditions  (:)5)  that  the  Hirain  may  be  pure  follow  at 
once  from  (69),  on  making 

e,=o,  6,=o,  e,=0; 

and  in  this  case,  by  (32)  and  {33),  if  <jt  be  the  displacement 
potential. 


■y8inf-=     .   -  r^ 

r  Bin  C  3(u 


,.(73) 


ltr,$,at  he  the  principal  coordinates  of  the  strain,  we  must 
have,  by  (53), 

a"-'°«l{?)-°[ <") 

ot  the  equivalent  conditions 


«t-^^ 


..(75, 


If  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  e,  /,  g,  as  given  by  (68),  are  the 
principal  elongations  e,,  «„  e, ;  and  the  principal  normal  stresses 
JV,,  N^  A',  are  then  given  oy  (SSJ. 

Lame's  equations  (57)  then  take  the  form 


3^(*rt-'(*'.+^.)-P("-*0 

1       d»%       ...      ,, 


..(76) 


:.  »^jt. 


)oglc 
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while  the  surface  conditions  (58)  become 

Or 

^■M-'""'      (") 


244.]    Oylindrical  Polars.    In  thm  syBtem 

£-'•-(«'  +  !'■)'  1 

,.e.M-'(j,/i)l (78) 

c-<  J 

whence  x  =  rcoa&,  y=r8intf. 

The  r  surfaces  are  right  circular  cylinders  with  Oz  for  axis,  and 
r  for  radius ;  the  6  surfaces  are  planes  through  Oz. 
Here  we  have 

A.  =  i,  l>^  =  },h,=  l (79) 

and  consequently  by  (7) 

ds,  =  dr,  (fe,  =  rd$,  dg,  =  de; 

the  element  of  volume  (8)  becoming 

rdrdedi. 

The  cosines  {X,  fi,  v)  of  the  angles  made  by  the  normal  to  any 
surface  ^r,  6,  z)  =  constant  with  the  normals  to  the  three 
coordinate  surfaces  at  the  same  point  are,  by  (18), 

where,  by  (19), 

H^)'<m<t)' <»■> 

Formula  (13)  now  takea  the  form 

^^  T's\'^r7'w-*w <'^' 


..(80) 
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Substituting  from  (79)  in  (16),  we  get  for  the  curvatures  of 
the  cobrdin&te  surfaces 


and  by  (30) 


^ci^«0,  gCfj--0 


"-r  J 


..(84) 


Obviously  on  this  ^tem  the  s  and  8,  curves  hecome  straight 
lines,  and  a  and  y  are  linear,  and  identical  with  u  and  w.  We 
shall  therefore  retain  the  latter  symbols  only. 

By  equations  (22),  (24),  (25),  (26),  (27),  (28)  we  have 


£<"•)  + 


'l'dw'dv_l'du>c 
9t-Vr^     rW       dr 


1  3m 

r  3«^ 


while  by  (31) 


1  3 


,(M- 


..(86) 
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The  equations  of  motion  (41)  reduce  to 


1  dU    ^T_ 
89     as 

1  39.as 

3«     3s 
1  3S    3« 


.p(«. 

-S)l 

-(<«- 

H) 

-(K* 

-Z) 

..  (87) 


where  P,  Q,  B,  S,  T,  U  «re  given  by  (46)  Hud  (86). 
Lamp's  transformation  (48)  becomes 

,„  .  ,>as        ri  38,    39,-1        ,-     _, 

m  +  n34    „J-3e,     3e,-|        _  „, 


..(88) 


(».+»); 


dA    2nl 


^"[|(«-)-l']='<*-') 


If  *  be  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body,  we  have  for  the 
boundary  conditions  (45) 


'or      r    oS         OS 


h  being  given  by  (81). 

The  conditions  that  the  strain  may  be  pure  are  of  c 


and  in  this  case,  if  ^  be  the  displacement  potential, 


..(89) 


..■(90) 


The  conditions  that  r,  Q,  z  may  be  the  principal  c 
the  strain  are,  by  (53) 

1  3w    So         _p\ 

.19"    J 


'm*\ 


3ff~ 
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If  these  be  satisfied,  t,  f,  g,  tm  given  by  (85)  ate  the  princip^ 
elongations  «,,  t^  «, ;  and  the  principal  normal  stresses  A,,  .V^  K^ 
are  then  given  by  (55). 

lames  equations  (57)  reduce  to 

I  ^^s  =p(f-H)'. (92) 

r    ?:H  I 

-^  =p(w-Z) 

while  the  boundary  conditions  (58)  become 

jr.^  =  hrH'l, 
245.]    Ooiyagate  Oylindrics.    In  this  system 


..(94) 


C=*        I  

where  t  denotes  */— 1 ;  F  being  any  function  whatever.  This 
relation  constitutes  ^  and  rj  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y.  Some 
of  the  most  importfuit  properties  of  these  functions  will  be  found 
collected  in  the  examples  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  student 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  them  for  himself. 
Difietentiating  the  first  of  equations  (94),  we  find 


Hence,  eliminating  F'  (x-\-ty)y 
and,  on  equating  leal  and  imaginary  parte, 

■d)      a. 
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Similarly,  by  differentiating  (94)  as  to  ^  and  tj,  we  find 

2\[ <-) 

From  (95)  we  deduce  by  differentiation 

t^Zl] « 

and  in  fact  Conjugate  Functions  are  sometimes  defined  as  solu- 
tions of  (96)  which  also  satisfy  (95). 

It  further  follows  from  (95)  tJiat  the  coijrdinate  surfaces  satisfy 
the  conditions  (6)  of  orthogoaalisni.  The  f  and  t;  stirfacea  are  in 
fact  two  orthogonal  systems  of  cylinders  with  their  generators 
parallel  to  Oz. 

Again,  by  (95)  we  see  that 


/ti=A,  =  A(aay) 
whence 


*.-!  1  <"> 


and  the  element  of  volume  becomes 
The  formula  (13)  reduces  to 

v*-"(i-^)*^ W 

while  eqaations  (18)  and  (19)  giv«  us 
1    *  ^1 

'"h5,[ W 

1  Sf 

"i  asj 

-1(I)'^(I)>(S)" <•«" 
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Substituting  from  (97)  in  (16),  we  find  fot  the  curvatures 


and  by  (30) 


V?; 

>"( 

.0 

3^  =  0, 

1°, 

'.-0- 

v% 

-0 

.= 

./M 

v  = 

w* 

..(101) 


On  this  system  the  a,  curves  become  straight  lines  (par&llel  to 
Os),  and  y  is  linear,  and  identical  with  w. 
The  strain  components  are  now  given  by 


^-^mnm* 


3m     ,3«o 


...(103) 


and  the  component  rotations  hy 

29,  =  A^  -  ^' 


»--K©-|©] 
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The  equations  of  tnotton  (41)  become 


"|(D--|{!)4f     ='<-H 

where  P,  Q,  R,  8,  T,  U  axe  given  by  (46)  and  (103). 
By  Lamp's  trauafonnation  (48) 

If  $  be  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  boundary  condiiioBS  (46) 


..(107) 


where  h  ia  given  by  (100). 

The  conditions  that  the  strain  may  be  pure  follow  at  once 
from  (104),  on  making 

e,-0,  9^  =  0,  es  =  0; 

and  in  this  case,  by  (32)  and  (33),  if  ^  be  the  displacement 
potential. 


=  -5  =  19*' 
k 


..(108) 
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If  ^,  i;,  z  be  the  principal  coordinates  of  the  strain,  we  have 
by  (103) 

,3«j     'dv 


..(109) 


The  «.  /.  9  of  equations  (1 03)  will  then  be  equal  respectively 
to  f ,  e^  e  ;  and  A\,  N^  /f^  will  be'given  by  (55). 
Lam^  s  equations  (57)  will  take  the  form 

and  the  boundary  conditions  (58)  reduce  to 


'3, 


..(lit) 


246.]    As  fin  example  of  conjugate  cylinders,  let  (  and  7  be 
given  by  the  equation 

X*  ly  =  C  eoak{^  + 17)). 

Then  it  is  easily  shown  that 

x=Ccoahf .  COS)}  I 
y=C8inlif.iin^J  ' 
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The  ^  cylinders  have  for  their  transverse  sections  a  system  ol 
confocal  ellipses,  and  the  ti  cylinders  a  system  of  confocal  hyper- 
bolas :  the  common  foci  of  the  two  systems  being  situated  on  the 
axis  of  X  at  equal  distances  G  on  either  side  of  the  origin.  These 
confocal  conies  are  represented  in  Figure  33,  §  250. 

From  (12)  we  deduce 


Cjnoeh^i-Qwhi    C^ianh^^  +  aiah,' 


and  from  (101) 

d   =  sin  J)  ■  coa »;        | 

"   *         C?(8inh»f  +  Bina,)«( 

_     ainli  f .  cosb  £     I  * 

*  '"     (7(Mixh«^  +  sin»7)*J 

The  geometrical  interpretation  of  these  is  as  follows.  If 
A,  B;  A ,  R  he  the  transverse  and  conjugate  semi-axes  of  the 
ellipse  and  hyperbola  intersecting  at  any  point  P,  (^,  ij)  or  (x,  y), 
the  curvatures  at  P  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  respectively  are 

„  AB  A£ 


^^         (A''-A-^)i         (5*  +  J'!)«| 
^  _  A'ff       _  _       A'ff 

'  f"      (A'-A-*)*         (^s+fl-J)! 

247.]  SurfticeB  of  Berolutlon.  All  the  more  important 
systems  of  orthogonal  cylindrical  surfaces  (including  conjugate 
cylinders)  have  one  plane  of  symmetry  through  Oz,  and  many  of 
tnem  have  two  such  planes,  mutually  perpendicular.  It  is  cleu 
that  if  the  plane  of  2ii;  be  a  plane  of  symmetry  for  the  £  and  tj 
cylinders,  Ox  will  be  an  axis  of  symmetry  of  their  normal  sections 
by  the  plane  of  ary,  which  we  may  call  the  ^  and  17  curves  (strictly 
the  £z  and  ijz  curves). 

U  then  we  suppose  the  plane  of  ;i!^  to  rotate  about  Ox,  the 
two  orthogonal  systems  of  curves  traced  upon  it  will  describe  two 
orthogonal  systems  of  surfaces  of  revolution,  having  Ox  for  their 
common  axis.  Adding  to  these  the  system  of  pmnes  through 
the  axis  of  revolution,  we  have  a  complete  set  of  new  orthogonal 
coordinate  surfaces. 

Let 

f  1  =  Xi('^  s 
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be   the   original    cylindrical    ayBtem.      Then    the    transformed 
system  will  obvioualy  b^ 


Now  the  only  quantities  involved  in  the  equations  of  this 
Chapter  which  depend  in  the  least  on  x,  y,  z  are  A,,  A,,  A, :  and 
these  are  supposed  to  be  expressed,  before  insertion  in  the 
equations,  as  explicit  functions  of  ^,  jj,  ^  (g  230), 

But  the  symmetrical  form  of  (4)  or  (12)  shows  that  x,  y,  z 
may  be  interchanged  in  any  way  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  forms  of  A,,  A^,  A,,  when  expressed  as  functions  of  ^,  ij,  ^. 

We  may  therefore  take  the  axis  of  revolution  for  the  axis  of 
z  in  our  new  system,  and  take  for  Ox  and  Oy  any  axes  whatever, 
perpendicular  to  Oz  and  to  one  another. 

This  amounts  to  transforming  the  cylindrical  system 

n.  =  \l^,y^)\ (112) 

into  the  syst«m 


..(118) 


Ox.  being  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  old  system,  and  Oz  the 
axas  of  revolution  of  the  new  system. 

Similarly,  if  Oy,  be  an  axis  of  symmetry,  we  may  construct  a 
second  system  of  surfaces  of  revolution,  defined  by  the  functions 


..(114) 


Suppose  that  equations  (112)  can  be  solved  so  fbs  to  give  x^,  y, 
explicitly  in  terms  of  ^j,  »j, :  let  the  solution  be 
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Then  the  solution  of  (113)  will  obviously  be 

y  =  «Mi.F^$,V)\ (U3«) 

ajid  the  solution  of  (11*)  will  be 

»-o«,{.i-,(£,,)] 

j-.in{.r,(J,  ,)l (lUa) 

By  formulie  (12)  we  have,  for  the  original  system  (112), 


for  the  first  transformed  system  (11,1) 


..(115) 


,..(116) 


and  for  the  second  transfotmed  system  (114) 


■m.i)  I 

rformed  system  (11 

l-m-,)         J 

Thus  neither  transformation  affects  the  forms  of  h  and  A,  as 
functions  of  f  and  tj.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ooth  n^ake 
A,  dependent  on  f  and  (j.  Considerations  of  symmetry  alone  are 
sufficient  to  shew  that  all  three  must  be  independent  of  ^. 

2418.]  As  a  simple  example  of  the  results  of  this  Article,  let 
U3  transform  from  the  cylindrical  polars  of  §  244  to  the  spheripal 
polars  of  g  243. 


,..(117) 
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The  original  system  is 

{,.  Wj,"  ) 

whence 

'.  =  f,  J 

and  therefore 

A,      '  A,    ^"  A^ 

This  system  ia  perfectly  symmetrical  about  any  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  Oz^,  and  consequently  the  two  transformed  systems 
are  identical.    They  are  given  by 

f-v'«^  +  /_ 

whence 

ar-f.aimj.coBn 

and 

A.=''  a;=^'  s;=^''""'- 

Comparing  these  results  with  the  general  formulas,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  correspond  in  every  respect. 

249.]    OoDJugate  Sur&ces  of  Revolution.    Let  the  original 
system  of  t^lindrical  surfaces  be  given,  as  in  §  245,  by 

fi  +  ")i  =  -F'(^  +  'y,) m 

Then  the  transformed  systems  of  surfaces  of  revolution  will  be 
given  by 

£  +  i,  =  /X*  +  'n/^+!?) (118) 

and  

-f  +  t,  =  /i(.^T7  +  «) (119) 

respectively,  according  as  the  axis  of  revolution  Oz  coincides  with 
Oaj,  or  Oy,. 
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If  the  solutions  of  these  equationB  be  given  aa  before  by 
{I12a),  (113a),  (ll*"j,  we  have  by  substitution  in  (95a) 


a," 

whence,  by  (116)  and  (1 17), 


''■  '!■, '  Vd')'  *  (^itJ  -  ^l^wi)'  *  (0"- 


Thus  if  we  write 


1,.*,. 


..(121) 


we  have  in  either  of  the  tranfiformed  aysteom 

i4.V(lFWi 

both  h  and  h'  being  functions  of  ^  and  ij,  but  independent  of  ^. 
Writing  6  for  (,  so  that  6  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  g  244,  we 
have  now  for  the  principal  curvatures,  instead  of  the  values  given 
in  (101), 


„      A   3A' 


di 


.SI,. 


1  «*' 

4'  a. 


..(122) 


Thus  if ,  as  in  §  232,  ts^  denote  the  absolute  curvature  of  the  s,  or 
^  curves,  we  have  by  (16a) 


'  '   A-^LV^ 


-r  by  (121). 


This  is  obvious  geometrically, 
parallel  to  ay  and  having  the 
tion. 


for  these  curves  are  circles  in  planes 
ir  centres  in  Oz,  the  axis  of  revolu- 
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'llie  elemental;  arcs  are 


and  the  element  of  volume  i 


The  formula  (13)  becomea 

v-=-[|(rl|)^Ki|)]--S "-> 

and  equations  (18)  and  (19)  reduce  to 

..(124) 


ha.,!' 

h  a» 


also,  by  (30), 


-i(iy^(f)>-(ii)'- 


The  attain  components  are 

■     ,3r       3A 

,  ,ac  _   A   3A'      A  9A' 
^ ""    96       A'  3^  ~  "a'  3.) 

_A3 


6  =  A' 


(wA')  +  A' 
,3u     A  9 


...(127) 
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and  the  component  totations 

»-'K(?)-S] 
^«.-*-|5-»|(?)] 
-■-K(i)-I(9] 

Lamp's  equations  (48)  become 

("'->*|-"'K(&)-1']  -'<"-"^> 
(— )*tl--'-Kfx)-^(5)]=*-' 

The  cooditionB  that  the  strain  may  be  pure  are 

e,=o,  ej=o,  es-0; 

and  the  conditions  that  £,  q,  6  may  be  the  principal  coordinates 
of  the  strain  are 

«  =  0,  6-0,  c  =  0. 
In  the  latter  case,  equations  (56)  and  (58)  reduce  to 


A-    »=K«'-2) 


and 


*.»f-i*') 


-hZ' 


...(131) 


The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  equations  (41)  and 
(4.^);  and,  in  the  case  of  pure  strain,  (32)  and  (33). 
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It  should  be  carefully  botne  in  mind  that  f  and  i;  aie  conjugate 
functions  of  r  end  z,  where  r  =  'Ja^+y^,  as  in  g  244,  and  that 
they  only  satisfy  the  equation  corresponding  in  form  to  the 
equation 

a."   %' 

of  g  245.    That  ia,  they  aatisfy 
and  consequently  by  (82) 


v^ 


.1  3?| 


They  are  not  therefore  solutictna  of  Laplace's  equation,  v*$ = 0, 
as  are  the  coi^ugate  cylindrics  of  §  245. 

250.]  As  an  example  of  Conjugate  Surfaces  of  revolution,  let 
us  transform  the  cylindrical  system  of  §  246  by  the  method  of 
§  247.  We  see  from  Figure  33  that  this  system  is  symmetrical 
about  both  Ox^  and  0^,.     We  therefore  have  the  two  transformed 

systems  

a  + 1  ^/a^  +  y*  =  C  cosh  (i -Hij) 
and  -Js^  +  y*  +  IS  =  (7  ooafa  (f  +  iij). 

(i.)    The  first  system  gives  us 


6'*siiih>f     C^axl?^ 
g»       _  a!»  +  y*      . 
CcosS,     C^Bin^j,"" 
the  ^  surfaces  being  conf ocal  prolate  spheroids,  and  the  n  surfaces 
confocal  hyperboloids  of  revolution  of  two  sheets.     These  surfaces 
will  be  described  by  the  rotation  of  Figure  83  about  the  trans- 
verse axis. 
We  have 

«*  t  y^  =  C%ii»h*f .  Bin«i), 
and  thtts  by  (121) 

t/dnn^smi) 
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(ii.)    The  second  sjBtem  gives  us 
a^  +  y'  g* 


Here   the  ^  surfaces  are  confocal   oblate  Bpheroids,  and  the  17 
surfaces  confocal  hyperboloids  of  revolutioo  of  one  sheet.     These 


FiK.33. 

surfaces  will  be  described  if  Figure  33  is  made  to  rotate  about  its 
conjugate  axis. 

vTe  have  in  this  case 
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whence  by  (121) 

^.^ 1 1 

C  cosh  f  COB  If 

4--       '  _■ 

C  ■yainh^l  +  nnhj] 

251.]     Spheroidala     The  aystem  of  the  last  Article  might 
he  employed  in  dealing  with  bocfies  whose  botmding  surface  is  a 
spheroid  of  revolution :   but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formuls; 
mar  be  much  Rimplified  by  a  further  transformation. 
Let  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body  be 

i-+-m-'^ ('32) 

then  any  confocal  quadric  must  be  of  the  form 

^>i^. c^') 

Let  £  and  ^  be  the  lesser  and  greater  roots  of  (133),  codsidered 
as  a  quadratic  in  p. 

(i.)    When  the  bounding  surface  (132)  is  a  prolate  spheroid. 

The  ^  surfaces  are  the  prolati  spheroids 

5^*j^='. ('") 

confocal  with  the  bounding  surface  (1S2),  which  is  represented  by 

i  =  0 (135) 

For  positive  values  of  ^  these  spheroids  lie  within  (13.5),  and  for 
negative  values  of  £  without  it. 

The  ij  surfaces  are  the  hyperboloids  of  two  sheets 

.^._^.?^=1 (136) 

which  are  also  confocal  with  (132)  or  (135). 
Talking,  as  before, 

it  is  easily  shewn  that 


-■i.'g.'^'-iX'i--")   (1 


(137) 
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*i-2m 


1-1 


2.^5E2S 


..(138) 


Distinguishing  the  prolate  system  of  the  last  Article  by  the 
Huflix  1,  we  have  evidently 


i-A'iyxh't^-B'mb'lX. 
I)  =  J^oo**ijj  +  5^8in*i;j     I 

(ii.)    When  the  bounding  surface  is  oblate, 

i'>v>B'>S>-i». 

The  ^  surfaces  are  the  confocal  oblate  spheroids  (134),  and  the 
i;  surfaces  are  the  confocal  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet 

(139) 


yl'-jH! 


IX-e'-f)] 


£ 


(Ai-(XA'-v)l 
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If  we  distinguish  the  oblate  system  of  §  250  by  the  suffix  2, 
we  find  for  the  relations  connecting  it  with  our  present  system, 

C«8inh«£j  =  ^-f[ 

£  =  -S»«»hSf  J  -  Ahanh%  I. 

In  both  the  systems  of  the  present  Article,  the  bounding  sur- 
face is  given  by  ^=0;  hence  h=hi,  X  =  l,/i=0,  c^O, at  every 
point  ofthe  surface ;  and  the  boundary  conditions  reduce  to 

P  =  X'\ 

17  =  H'L (142) 

when  ^=0. 

252.]  EUlpaoidals.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with  a  body 
whose  bounding  surface  is  an  ellipsoid 

x.+?.+ei=i ('") 


it  is  convenient  to  take  ^,  ■;,  ^  as  the  roots  of  the  cubic  in  p 


-^253^-^ 


..(1«) 


Assuming  that  A,  B,  C,  and  also  f,  tj,  ^  are  in  descending 
order  of  magnitude,  we  may  shew  that 

A'>l>B'>^>C>(>-x. 
The  f  surfaces  are  the  confocal  ellipsoids 

Ji.f  +  Ji-f  +  Eirj-' ('•') 

the  I)  surfaces  the  confocal  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet 


..(146) 


and  the  ^  surfaces  the  confocal  hjperholoids  of  two  sheets 


.(147) 
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Hence  we  easily  deduce  that 

T'-<'''-JXf,-#-'l:"- 


(J'-i>)(J'-C«) 

,_(j--;Xg-i)«-g) 
■■-(C-fXi-cXt-g') 


(■t>-c>x^-'^) 


..(118) 


4,.2^(Z^35E3)^ 


-£)((-£) 


'"V     (e->)(i--i) 

4  -2   /(■<'- pit- yXt-  C) 
As  in  the  last  Article,  the  boundary  conditions  are 


..(149) 


when  £=0. 


17=  H' 


EXAMPLES. 


..<160) 


1.  Show  that  if  A,  >?, ;  ^,,  i, ; be  any  number  of  paira  of 

conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y,  ^  and  ij  will  also  be  conjugate 
functions,  where 

A,  B,  Pf,p^ >  9i>  ?i' being  any  real  constants  whatever, 

positive  or  negative. 

2.  Show  that  if  ^  and  ri  are  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y, 
then  X  and  y  (or  y  and  —  x)  are  conjugate  functions  of  ^  and  >;. 

3.  Show  that  ^,  and  i;,,  any  one  of  the  pairs  in  Example  I, 
are  conjugate  functions  of  each  of  the  other  pairs,  or  of  any  pair 
compounded  of  them,  like  ^  and  ■;. 

4.  Prove  that  ^  and  ij,  as  given  by  each  of  the  following 
pairs  of  equations,  are  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y :  and  find 
the  value  of  k  for  each  pair,  [r  and  6  denote  the  cylindrical 
polars  of  §  244.] 
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U.(C,r'-0,r-')nBy9; 

i$-  {C^er  +  0^6-^)  coapy, 

ll-(C,e"-C,e-")iinpyi 

f  a:  =  (Ci  ooapT)  +  Cj  am;>i,)  ooahpf 

1  y  =  (C?,  Binpjj  -  CjCoajMj)  ainhpf ; 


ooth  |)»  +  y*  =  ^*  oosech*  f 
J  cot  )j)*  =  4^  cosec*  )j. 


5,  Transform  the  eylindrical  surfaces  of  the  last  Example 
into  surfaces  of  revolution  by  the  method  of  g  249,  and  trace 
them  geometrically. 

7.  If  P  be  on  one  of  the  common  generators  of  the  conjugate 
cylinders  /  and  17,  and  if  PS^,  PS  be  normals  drawn  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  £  and  1;  increase,  snow  that  their  relative  position 
is  always  such  that  to  make  PS^  coincide  with  PS  we  should 
have  to  turn  it  through  a  right  angle  in  the  2>08iHve  oirection  of 
rotation  about  Oz. 

7.  If  any  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces  be  inverted  as  to 
any  centre  of  inversion,  show  that  the  new  system  thus  obtained 
is  also  orthogonal. 

8.  Show  that  the  pure  strain  defined  by 

<l>  -  F^(r)  +  rF0)  +  r  sin  fff  j(«.) 

has  the  spherical  polars  r,  Q,  10  for  its  principal  codrdinates. 

9.  Show  that  the  pure  strain  deiined  by 

has  the  cylindrical  polara  r,  d,  z  for  its  principal  coordinates. 

10.  Show  that  the  pure  strain  defined  by 

•i.  =  F,(l^)^F^{z) 

*  Here  e  denotes — u  elsewhere  in  this  work — tbe  base  of  the  Napierian 
logarithma. 
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will  have  the  conju^te  cylindrics  ^,  ij,  z  for  its  principal  coordin- 
ates, if  F^  satisfies  the  differential  equation 


:(-f)^|(-f)-- 


11.     Show  that  in  the  corresponding  case  for  the  conjugate 
surfaces  of  revolution  of  §  249 


-'•,«■  1>  +  yW). 


where  J*,  satisfies  the  same  differential  equation  as  in  the  last 
Example. 

12.  Show  that  in  the  corresponding  case  for  the  spheroidals 
of  §  251 

*  =  f,(g,  r,)  +  V(^»-f)(d«-,)  .  F^(ff), 

or  <^  =  F,{$,  r,)  +  J{A'>-0{,,-Ai) .  F^B), 

according  aa  the  ^  surfaces  are  oblate  or  prolate :  F^  being  any 
root  of  the  differential  equation 

13,  Prove  that  the  conditions  of  S  242  are  satisfied  by  the 
following  forma  of  irrotational  strain — 

(i)     For  spherical  polars 


♦=^M. 

(«.) 

For  cylindrical  polars 

*  =  f,Mtf,(4 

(iit) 

For  conjugate  cylindrics 

<}>  =  F,(lv)  +  F,i^), 

l('-f)=«j 

It'^H 

{iv.)     For  conjugate  surfaces  of  revolution 
where  F  satisfies  the  same  conditions  as  ^,  in  the  last  example. 
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14.  If  the  ^  and  ij  surfaces  are  conjugate  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tioD,  as  in  g  249,  show  that 

(V'f)'  +  (^)'  =  (AA')'. 

15.  Show  from  equations  (16)  that  the  ^  surfaces  of  §  251 
(ii.)  and  of  g  252,  are  of  anticlastic  curvature. 

16.  In  the  case  of  §  251  (i.),  what  locus  is  represented  by 

f  =  ,  =  ^') 

17.  In  the  case  of  §  251  (ii.),  what  locus  is  represented  by 

18.  In  the  case  of  §  252,  what  loci  are  represented  by 

and  r)  =  C=S', 

respectively  ? 

19.  Deduce  from  equations  (57)  the  conditions  that  a  Line 
of  Stress  may  transmit  a  constant  traction  or  preaaure  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  under  no  Applied  Forces. 

20.  Deduce  from  equations  (56)  the  conditions  that  a  Tube 
of  Stress  may  transmit  a  constant  tension  or  thrust  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  under  no  Applied  Forces. 

21.  Show  from  equations  (57)  that  an  isotropic  medium  may 
be  held  in  equilibrium,  under  no  Applied  Forces,  by  the  system 
of  stresses 


where  .ff"  is  a  constant,  and  ^  a  function  of  f  only,  satisfying 
Laplace's  equation 

V»*  =  0. 

[According  to  the  theorj  of  Faraday  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  this  repreaents 
tho  condition  of  a  dielectric  medium  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  charged  cod- 
ductora.  K  ia  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  medium,  and  ■If  is  the 
electrostatic  potential,  eo  that  the  £  surfacea  are  tbe  equipotentiale.] 

22.  Assuming  equations  (47),  (46),  (22),  (24),  (25),  (42), 
deduce  (41)  and  (45)  by  the  method  of  §  219. 

23,  Lam^  obtains,  in  his  Coordonn^es  Cui-vilig^ies,  many 
groups  of  equations  involving  7tj,  h^,  h^  and  the  curvatures  of  the 
cooriunate  surfaces.  The  following  examples  may  all  be  deduced 
from  the  formulce  of  ^  230-232 ;  each  is,  of  course,  the  type  of  a 

froup  of  similar  equations  which  can  easily  be  deduced  from  it 
y  the  principle  of  symmetry. 
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«  l(t!)-|ft)=°- 


fe. 


A, ,   o,  +  Aj .  J3, 


(•i) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

general  solutions  and  examples. 

The  General  Problem: — Prelimihart  Tesorems. 

253,]    Recapitulation  of  the  General  Problem.    Let  a 

homogeneous  body  of  natural  density  p  be  subjected  to  a  small 
strain ;  and  let  u,  v,  w  be  the  component  displacements,  parallel 
to  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space,  of  that  point  of  the  body 
which  in  the  natural  state  occupies  the  position  {x,  y,  s).  Then, 
i{e,f,g  be  the  component  elongations  of  the  element  described 
about  that  point,  a,  b,  c  the  component  shears,  A  the  cubical 


dilatation, 

and    0,, 

e„ 

0,   the    componeni 

by  §123 

e: 

a.'-'   V 

=-X 

• 

'3y     a* 

,    &  = 

5*S'°' 

9u     3m 

.^'du'bv'dio 

«, 

-m- 

S).  ^  ^  " 

».=*(!- 

■S).'.^ 

,rao_3i.\ 


Also,  il  i",  Q,  ii;  fi^,  J",  [^  be  the  normal  and  tangential  com- 
ponents of  the  etreae  at  tbe  point,  we  have  by  S212  for  an 
isotropic  body 


(2) 


r=7iS 
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(S) 


and  by  §214 

g.Slq-„{F*Q)l, 

a -Sin 

b-T/n 

=  -P/« 

the  various  constants  employed — of  which  two  are  independent — 
being  connected  (g§  212,  218)  by  the  relations 

T'l^"""***" '*' 

The  potential  energy  V  per  unit  of  unstrained  volume  (§212) 
is  given  by 

2r.(m-«)a"  +  2n(«"+/>  +  j!)  +  n(o'  +  J!  +  o') (5) 

and  this  expression  can  be  thrown  into  various  other  forms  by 
means  of  (1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4). 

If  X,  y,ZhB  the  components  of  the  Applied  Force  per  unit 
mass  on  the  element  described  about  the  point  {x,  y,  e),  the 
equations  of  motion  are  by  §  143 
dP    dU    dT_ 

a.*  3,"* 
a«    ^ 

dT    3S 


.p(U-Z) 
-P(S-  1') 
.pli,-2) 


,.(6) 


which,  W  virtue  of  (2),  may  for  an  isotropic  body  be  written  in 
either  of  the  forms  of  g  218, 

/      ,      \3i      o    /3^»     9^a\        /■■ 

<-<-(l-t)='<«-'-)l 
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The  equations  of  equilibrium  &re  &t  once  derived  from  these 
by  ntftking 

while,  if  the  body  he  tree  from  Applied  Force,  we  have  only 
to  make 

If  F,  0,  H  he  the  components  of  the  Surface  Traction  per  unit 
area  on  the  element  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  body  described 
about  the  point  (a;,  y,  z),  and  if  X,  ^u,  k  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  outward  normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point,  the  conditions 
to  be  satisfied  at  every  point  of  the  surface  are  by  ^1*4, 1+5, 

kP  +  fjiU  +  vT-F  \ 

\U-^y.Q  +  vS  =  G    \ (9) 

\T  +  (^  i-vS~H  ] 

which  cao  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strain  components  or  of 
the  displacemente,  for  an  isotropic  body,  by  means  of  (1)  and  (2). 
If  the  component  displacements  of  any  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the 
bounding  surface  be  u^  Vg,  w^,,  then  u,  v,  w  must  be  sui^  functions 
of  (ic,  y,  g)  as  will  satisfy  the  equations 


..(10) 


at  every  pOint  of  the  surface. 

The  General  Problem  for  an  isotropic  body  is  to  determine 
values  of  w,  v,  w  as  functions  of  x,  y,  z  which  will  satisfy  (6),  (7), 
and  (8) — or  the  corresponding  equations  for  the  case  of  equili- 
brium— under  a  given  system  of  applied  forces,  at  every  point  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
the  boundary  conditions  (9)  or  (10) — according  as  the  Surface 
Tractions  or  surface  displacements  are  given — at  every  point  of 
the  bounding  surface. 

Of  this  problem  no  wR.ivt.rmi  solution  can  be  obtained — that 
is  to  say,  no  solution  for  u,  v,  if  aa  functions  of  X,  T,  Z,  F,  0,  H, 
without  reference  to  the  forms  of  these  quantities  themselves  as 
functions  of  x,  y,  3— but  several  very  general  solutions  have  been 
worked  out,  each  applicable  to  a  large  class  of  caues. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these  solutions,  we 
shall  state  and  prove  five  general  theorems  concerning  small 
strains  which  will  very  much  simplify  our  task.  The  only 
general  principle  which  these  theorems  involve  is  that  of  the 
superposition  of  small  strains  and  stresses,  which  has  already 
been  sufficiently  established  (^  87,  88,  153-155),  and  which  finds 
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its  mathematical  expression  in  the  perfectly  linear  form  of  all 
the  fundamental  ditferential  equations  of  our  theory.  For  the 
sake  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  formulas  involved,  they  are 
proved  for  an  isotropic  body,  but  the  method  of  proof  is  perfectly 
general,  and  they  are  equally  true  of  all  perfectly  elastic  solids, 
under  atrains  which  are  sufficiently  smaU  to  admii  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  priTiciple  of  superposition. 


Pretinivnary  Theorems. 

234..]  THEOREM  I.  No  distribution  of  Strain,  of  what- 
ever kind,  throughout  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  can  be  maintained 
unaltered  except  by  the  continued  exertion  either  of  Applied 
Forces,  or  of  Surface  Tractions,  or  of  the  two  systems  combined. 
Goneequently,  any  distnbution  of  Displacement  which  can  be  so 
maintained  must  be  such  as  can  be  suffered  by  a  perfectly  rigid 
body :  that  is,  compounded  of  a  translatimi  and  a  rotation  of 
the  body  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Theorem  is  simply  a  statement 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  Perfectly  Elastic  Solids 
[§  18  (iiiy]  on  which  we  have  based  our  analytical  theory  (Chapter 
IV).  The  following  proof  is  therefore  merely  a  returu  to  nrst 
principles,  and  is,  ao  far  as  it  goes,  a  teat  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
deductions. 

If  it  be  possible,  let  the  body  he  maintained  in  the  state  of 
strain  {e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  0,,  6,,  0,}  in  the  absence  of  any  Applied 
Forces  or  Surface  Tractions. 

By  §  194,  the  total  potential  energy  W  of  the  strained  body  is 
equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  system  of  Applied  Forces  and 
Surface  Tractions  which  maintain  the  strain,  in  bringiEg  it  from 
its  natural  state  to  its  given  condition.  And  since  the  work  done 
by  a  zero  system  of  forces  must  necessarily  be  zero,  it  follows 
that  in  the  supposed  state  of  strain  we  must  have 

But,  if  V  he  the  potential  energy  per  unit  volume, 
W=J^Vdxdydz; 

and  the  form  (5)  of  V  shews  that  it  is  an  essential  positive 
quantity.  Hence  the  integral  W  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of 
essentiuly  positive  quantities,  and  this  sum  cannot  possibly 
vanish  unless  each  of  its  terms  vanishes  separately.  Thus  for 
every  element  of  the  body  we  must  have 

F=0. 
But  by  (5)  Vis  itself  the  sura  of  a  number  of  essentially  positive 
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auantities,  and  if  V  is  zero  we  must  have,  everywhere  throughout 
le  body, 

s  =/=  y  =  o  —  6  =  e=0: 
that  is  to  say,  the  component  elongations  and  shears  vanish  at 
every  point,  and  the  supposed  strain,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must 
consist  simply  of  varying  rotations  (§  +8). 
Now,  by  (1)  we  have 


Zto     'dv _'di*  /dw ^Zv  /du  _^ 
"by     "dz     de      3a!     3a!     3y 
^  _  3*«  _  d^  _Q. 
'bx.^      ox'dy     dsdx 
IPv       3%        3^"      n 


"bzbx     'dy'ds       ds^        J 

^«  _  _  _32»_  ^  0  ?^  -  _  ^"^  - 
3yS         at3_v      '  3k*         3is3i 


..(11) 


3*1.  S'-w 


3«'  "bybi         da?  "dxby 

^"'=  -  ,5*11  =  0  — ""=        g*'"  - 
3a!'  "dsbx       '  3y^         3y3» 

Thus  all  the  second  derivatives  of  u,  v,  w  vanish,  except 
3s«    l^v_    3^  . 
liyZz  'dedx  dxdy 
and  u,  V,  w  must  he  of  the  form 

u  =  A^  +  B^y  +  C^e  +  D^yz\ 

v^A,  +  £^  +  C^  +  J}M 02) 

w  =  J  g  +  B^  +  <7j2/  +  D^} 
where  the  coefficients  are  absolute  constants. 

Substituting  from  (12)  in  (11)  we  get  the  three  relations 

J3  +  C,  +  (/»j+i)>=0] 

5j  +  C,  +  (/?s  +  -D,)y  =  0h 

Bi  +  Cj  +  (ZJi  +  i>j)a  =  oJ 

which,  since  B,  C,  D  are  constants,  are  really  equivalent  to  the  six 

.Bj  +  Cj  =  Jj  +  Ci  =  J,  +  Cj  =  i>s  +  iJ„ 
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Thus  Z>i=i)j  =  i)g  =  0, 

and  tt  =  Jj  -  Cj/  + 

The  only  distribution  of  displacement  which  can  he  maintuned 
without  Applied  Forces  or  Surface  TractioDS  is  therefore  com- 
pounded of  the  bodUy  translation 


and  the  bodily  rotation  (^  85,  8 


which  is  simply  such  as  can  be  suffered  by  any  perfectly  rigid 
body  (§  48),  and  does  not  constitute  a  strain  at  all. 

255.]  THEOREM  II.  The  distribution  'of  Strain  through- 
out a  perfectly  Htivtic  eolid  in  equilibriuiit.  under  any  given 
eyatem  of  Appli-ed  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions  is  perfectly 
determinate.  Coixsequently,  t/ie  distribution  of  Displacement 
u/nder  the  saTne  conditions  is  also  determinate,  with  the  exception 
of  an  arbitrary  displacement  of  the  kind  that  can  be  suffered  by 
a  perfectly  rigid  body. 

For  if  X,  Y,  a  be  the  components  of  the  given  system  of 
Applied  Forces,  and  F,  G,  H  of  the  given  system  of  Surface 
Tractions  :  and  i£  {e.f  g,  a,  6,  c}  be  a  distribution  of  strain  con- 
sistent with  the  given  conditions,  it  must  satisfy  the  equations 


<— 'l^<"'-»)(l^^)^"(|-l!) 


+pA-. 


.,!?'■ 


(„1 


„.,,^., 


throughout  the  body,  and 

\[(ra  +  »).  +  {».-»)(/+ !,)]  +  ,.«  t  ™« 
Anc  +  ^(m  +  n)/+  (m  -  m)(j  +  e)]  +  vna 
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at  the  bounding  surface.  Similarly,  if  {e',  /',  if,  a',  b',  c']  by  any 
other  distribution  of  strain  consistent  with  the  given  conditions, 
we  must  have 


and  X[(M  +  n)e'  +  (m  -  »)(/'  +  /)]  +  fine'  +  m6'  = 

Anc'  +  p[(m  +  ny  +  (m  -  n)(g'  +  e')]  +  v^u,'  = 
Knb'  +  una'  +  v[(m  +  n)^'  +  (m  -  «)(«'  +/')]  = 

Let  e'  =  e+e',  f  =  f+f.^  9'=g+^.  a'  =  a+a'',  b'  =  b  +  b', 
c'  =  c+<^.  Then  by  subtraction  of  the  two  systems  of  linear 
equations  we  find  that 


(»+«)?i%(. 


'\d.,      d^l       \Ss      dz) 


throughout  the  body,  and  that 

X[(m  +  »)€-  +  {m  -  «)(/'  +  y")]  +  f^nc-  +  ^n6"  ^  O"! 

\nc^^^[{m  +  n)r  +  (m-n){ff'  +  e')],vHa-  =  Ql. (17). 

knb'  +  /.nu'  +  v[{m  4-  n)g'  +  (m  -  «){«"  +/')]  =  oj 
at  the  boundary  surface. 

Comparing  (16)  and  (17)  with  the  standard  forms  of  the 
equations  [(47)  aod  (49)  of  g  ^17J,  we  see  at  once  that  {e",  /",  fir", 
a",  b",  c"}  is  the  specification  of  a  strain  such  as  could  be  main- 
tained unaltered  without  Applied  Forces  or  Surface  Tractions. 
Thus,  by  Theorem  I, 

and  consequently 

Thus  only  one  distribution  of  Strain  can  satisfy  the  given 
conditions,  and  the  solution  is  completely  determinate  as  to  the 
strain. 

Consequently,  the  distribution  of  displacement  is  also  deter- 
minate, in  BO  far  as  ii  conatittUes  a  atrain :  that  is  to  say,  with 
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the  sole  exception  of  an  arbitrary  translation  and  rotation  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  as  we  expressly  excluded  such 
displacements  from  consideration  (^  48-50),  we  cannot  expect 
our  equations  to  give  us  any  information  on  the  subject. 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  the  surface  displacements  (10) 
are  given,  the  distribution  of  displacement  is  aftsoZufe^y  determinate. 

236.]  THEOREM  III.  Th£  moet  general  diatHbution  of 
Tiiotion  poaaible  in  a  perfectly  elastie  lody,  free  from  Applied 
Forces  and  Surface  Tractions,  conaiets  of  a  series  of  superposed 
small  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  points  of  the  body  about  their 
natural  positions;  translatwna  arid  rotations  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  being  excluded. 

The  equations  of  motion  (7)  become,  when  the  Applied  Forces 


3  /3m     3t     diiA  o  '' 


..(18) 


These  equations  are  linear,  and  consequently  the  most  general 
.solutions  for  u,  v,  w,  as  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  t,  may  Be  con- 
sidered as  built  up  by  adding  together  sin^)ler  values  of  «,  v,  w, 
which  will  simultaneously  satw^  (18).  But  any  function  of  x, 
y,  z,  t  may  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms,  each  of  which  is  of 
one  of  the  three  following  forms : — 
(i)     Function  of  t  only. 

(ii.)     Function  of  {x,  y,  z)  only. 

{Hi.)    Product  of  a  function  of  t  into  a  function  of  {x,  y,  z). 

Now  any  solution  which  gives  u,  v,  w,  or  any  of  them  in  the 
form  (j.) — that  is,  independent  of  x,  y,  z — represents  a  transla- 
tion of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Also  any  solution  which  gives 
u,  y,  u)  in  form  (ii.) — that  is,  independent  of  ( — must  also  be  a 
solution  of  equations  (16)  and  (17),  and  therefore  represents  a 
superposed  translation  and  rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
(Theorem  I). 

Both  these  solutions  have  been  expressly  excluded,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  assume  that  the  most  general  solution  for  strain- 
ing motion  is  of  the  form 

it^ttjTj  +«jTj  + tt,T,  + I 

•-•i','  +  ".V  + •.'.'  + - ('9) 
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where  «„  v,,  w,  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z  only,  and  Tu  t/,  t,"  of  ( 
only;  and 


are  simultaneous  simple  solutions  of  equations  (IS). 
Substituting  in  these  equations,  we  get 


iny^wi^/wr^ 


and  two  similar  equations. 

Now  it  is  obviously  impossible,  in  general,  that  these  equa- 
tions can  be  satisfied  by  values  of  Uj,  v„  w,  which  are  independent 
of  t,  unless  all  functions  of  t  can  be  cleared  from  the  left-band 
side.    The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  this  are 


for  all  values  of  i. 

Making  this  assumption,  the  equations  may  now  be  written 

m     3  ( du,    9»,    9io, )      "    1     _p    <Pri^ 
m     3  (  3uj .  ^  .  ^"'i  i    .  "  _i       P    ^1 


to,    2ls  I  cte      "dy 


-V«w<  = 


Here  we  have  three  expressions  which  are  known  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  t  equated  to  an  expression  which  is  known  to  be 
independent  of  x,  y,  z.  In  order  that  this  may  be  possible,  each 
of  the  four  expressions  must  be  equal  to  an  absolute  constant. 

Let  this  constant  be  denoted  by  i ;  then  we  shall  have 


!t.^ 


..(20) 


"•art  3.-^  3, -^3?)   ^«V^.+P"'.=0 

3y(ac3^      3z|        viri        r 
3  f  3w,     3u,     3(0, 1  ,  ■         n 


..(21) 
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and  the  general  solution  will  be  of  the  form 
«=i2(u,T,)'l 
«  =  2(t>,T.)l (32) 

The  solution  of  (20)  depends  upon  the  form  of  i.  If  j  be 
real  and  positive 

T,  =  A  tan-Ji.  t  +  B coa-Ji.t; 

if  i  be  real  and  negative 

where  e  denotes  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms :  and  lastly, 
if  i  be  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  the  solution  is  of  a 
mixed  form. 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  every  posaible  value  of  i  which 
permits  of  solutiona  o/(21)  consistent  vkth  the  boundary  condi- 
tions 

is  both  reed  and  positive. 

Let 

e.Te/.Tu c,Tb  A,r, 

be  the  components  of  the  strain  corresponding  to  the  partial 
solution 


..(28) 


3  the  components  of  the  corresponding  stress. 
Then  by  (1) 


3y      'dz'' 
and  by  (2) 
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Thus  (21)  may  be  written 

3);      3y      3z 

^^le^S— w 

ZT,  as;    3^,   -       A 

OE      oy      OS  J 

while  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  boundiog  surface  are 

XU,  +  i;iQ,  +  vS,=o[ (25) 

W.  +  juS.  +  vii.-oJ 
Let  any  other  particular  solution  of  equations  (18)  be 

(2«> 


and  let  a  similar  notation  be  adopted  with  regard  to  j  and  the 
functions  depending  upon  it. 
Consider  the  integral 

taken  throughout  the  entire  volume  of  the  body.    Substituting 
for  Wo  v„  w,  from  (24) 

']__  3x      dy       dz_J 
Integrating  by  parts,  as  in  ^  146,  194,  219,  we  have 


-M 


'{'^*«$*^1? 
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Bj  (25)  the  surface  integial  vanishes,  and  thus 

iplj  =y//{*A  +/jQi  +  ft-fii  +  OjS,  +  6,7,  +  e,U,]dMit/dz. 
Nov,  looking  back  to  the  original  form  of  I^,,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  la  symmetrical  with  regard  to  i  and  j.    That  is 

and,  interchanging  i  and  j  and  i  and  j  in  the  formula  just 
obtained, 

jpl„  =fff{'iiP,  +;^e, +?^ +«A  +  6.^*  +  cJJ^ixdydz. 
But  the  stress  components  are  linear  functions  of  the  strain 
components,  and  by  direct  substitution  in  these  two  integrals  we 
obtain 

Vl» = JP^  =j^{  ("»  +  ")  (-vs. +/. /y + ?<?/} 

+  (m  -  «)(/tf,  +/j?,  +  i- A  +  gfi, + e,f,  +  «^) 

+  {nfif  +  hpj  +  cic,)}dxdydz. 
Thus 

and  if  i  and  j  be  a/ay  two  different  quantities  wHch  admit  of 
solutions  of  (21)  or  (24)  consistent  with  the  boundary  conditions 
(26),  the  int^al 

I  =/!/(«,«, +  tj,r,  +  «>.w,)(Myrf* 
m/aet  vcmiek  identically. 

Now  we  are  only  concerned  with  real  displacements,  and 
therefore  we  have  only  to  deal  with  real  values  of  u,  v,  w.  Thus, 
by  a  well-known  principle,  if  in  the  series  (22)  there  occurs  any 
imaginary  value  of  i,  of  the  form 

there  must  also  occur  the  conjugate  form 

Let  us  then  assume 

j  =  a_^V3Tr 

so  that  the  correaponding  displacements  are  of  the  forma 

Wj  =  w  +  ^w'  J -\]  w,  =  'K~  j8w'  ^/  - 

where  u,  v,  w,  u',  v',  w'  are  all  real. 
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which  is  the  Bum  of  six  essentially  positive  quantities ;  and  since 
Ii/  is  identically  zero,  each  of  these  six  quantities  must  vanish 
separately.     Thus  at  every  point  of  the  body 
a=y=w=01 
/3a'  =  fiv'  =  0w'  =  o]' 

and  the  solution  ia  therefore  null 

Thus  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  any  value  of  i  which  admits 
of  solutions  of  (21)  or  (24),  consistent  with  the  boundary  condi- 
tions (25),  must  be  real. 

Again,  consider  the  second  integral 

I,  -'/^{W  +  %^  +  v,?)dxdydz. 
Since  i  is  necessarily  real,  1,  is  neees.sarily  positive :  but  by  (24) 

^     PT,ZS,     3«,\)j   ,  J 

Integrating  by  parts,  as  before, 

ipl,  =///{e,P,  +/,C,  *sfii  +  oS,  +  hT,  +  cJJ,}d=tdydz 
^^///V^xdydz 

by  (19)  and  (20)  of  §  199  ;  Kt,  being  the  potential  energy  per 
unit  volume,  and  W,t,  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  body, 
due  to  the  partial  soliition  (23)  above.  Or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  IF,  is  the  potential  energy  due  to  the  strain 

Thus  il,  is  essentially  positive,  as  well  as  I,;  and  consequently 

:  is  also  essentially  positive. 

Finally  then  we  see  that  every  value  of  i  which  admits  of  a 
solution  of  (21)  consistent  icitk  the  boundary  conditions  (25)  is 
essentially  real  and  positive. 

Thus  we  may  obviously  write 
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and  we  shall  then  have,  for  the  moat  general  equations  of  strain- 
ing motion,  under  no  Applied  Forces  or  Surface  Tractions, 


U 

=  2{^ 

,8ini(+<ooBi()- 

V 

=  ^^ 

iSintf-H  vloosil)    ... 

...(27) 

M 

=  2(1. 

,siiii/-)-u','coatt) 

where 

v„.v^w 

and  u/, 

".'.«' 

are  any  two  sets  of  values  of 

*,v,  w 

which 

satisfy 

^')  +  nvS+i>< 

=  0 

3 /3m,     3», 
Z^\dx      'dy 

^')."V^.<.^V, 

^0 

..(28) 

3/a«.    3«, 

^'l  +  My%.,  +  t«pw, 

=  0 

throug 

liout  the  body,  and  the  conditions  (25)  o 

ver 

the  bounding 

surface. 

The  most  general  form  of  small  straining  motion,  under  no 
Applied  Forces  or  Surface  Tractions,  is  therefore  to  be  obtained 
by  superposing  all  such  possible  systems  of  small  simple  harmonic 
vibrations  of  points  in  the  body  about  their  natural  positions. 

Ekjuations  (27),  (28),  and  (25)  thus  present  to  us  the  analytical 
statement  of  the  Prvhlem  of  Free  Vihrations. 

In  general  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  partial  solutions  of 
(28)  for  each  value  of  i.  In  any  particular  problem,  the  boundarj' 
conditions,  combined  with  considerations  of  symmetry,  restric- 
tions on  the  mode  of  propagation,  etc.,  will  enable  as  to  select 
appropriate  solution.^. 

257,]  THEOREM  IV.  The  Tiioet  general  diatrihution  of 
motion  possible  in  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  under  any  system. 
whatever  of  Applied  Fmxes  and  Surface  Tractions  capable  of 
m^iintaimng  equilibHuTH,  coimsta  of  a  series  of  superposed 
small  hatTnonio  vibrations— gove'med  by  the  sarr^e  laws  as  vn 
the  preceding  case,  and  coTtsequently  dependent  only  on  the 
properties  of  the  body  itself — of  points  in  the  body  about  mean 
positions  wnich  are  identical  with  those  to  which  the  same  points 
are  displaced,  when  the  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  same 
lystein  of  Applied  Forces  and  tiiirface  Tractions. 

For  if  It,  V,  w  be  the  component  displacements  at  time  t  of 
the  point  which  in  the  natural  state  occupies  the  po.sition  {x,  y,  z), 
we  nave 

"b  (Zu     9o  ,  3ul\  -f     ,     ;v      -\     A 
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throughout  the  body,  and 

etc., 
&t  every  point  of  its  surface. 

But  if  «',  t/,  v}'  be  the  displacements  which  the  same  point 
would  experience,  if  the  body  were  in  equUihrium  under  the 
same  system  of  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions,  then 

throughout  the  body,  and 

eta, 
over  the  surface. 

Thus,  if  we  assume 

the  displacements  u",  if,  vf  satisfy 

throughout  the  body,  and 

etc, 
over  the  bounding  surface. 

The  distribution  of  motion  represented  by  «.",  '^,vf  is  there- 
fore such  as  might  take  place  if  the  body  were  in  motion  under 
no  Applied  Forces  or  Surface  Tractions,  and  by  the  last  Theorem 
we  know  that  this  consists  of  a  series  of  smiul  superposed  har- 
monic vibrations  about  the  positions  given  by 
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or  by 


^ 


and  this  system  of  vibtations  is  of  course  absolutely  independeot 
of  the  extem&l  forces. 

The  assumption  in  the  enunciation  of  this  Theorem  that  the 
Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions  are  such  as  are  capable  of 
maintaining  a  state  of  equilibrvwm,  expressly  excludes  all  such 
systems  as  vary  vn^  the  time.  These  latter  affect  the  mode  of 
vibration,  but  not  the  mean  configuration :  the  most  important 
case  is  that  in  which  all  the  external  forces  are  harmonic  func- 
tions of  the  time,  of  the  same  period  throughout.  The  problem 
then  becomes  that  of  forced  Vi^ationa,  to  be  considered  in  the 
next  Theorem. 

258.]  THEOREM  V.  A  system  of  Applied  Forces  and 
Surfizee  TractioTis  which  varies  as  any  simple  harmonic  fv/nction 
of  me  time,  gives  rise  to  a  distribution  of  Forced  Vihratioiui,  of 
vie  same  period  as  themselves,  about  the  natural  configuration ; 
a/nd  the  most  general  fo^-m,  of  straining  motion  possible  under 
such  a  system  consists  of  this  (perfectly  definite)  mode  of  forced 
vibration,  with  any  (perfectly  arbitrary)  modes  of  free  vibration 
superposed  on  it. 

For  if  the  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions  be  given  by 

r  =  T8mt(l  ff-Gsin** 

Z^Zanitj  ?  =  HaiDt2^ 

the  general  equations  of  motion  will  be 

and  the  boundary  conditions 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious  thai  if  (u,  v,  w)  represent  a/ay 
diitrihutvyn  whatever  of  displacement,  satisfying  the  general 
equations  (18)  of  free  vibration,  and  the  corresponding  boundary 
conditions,  viz.,  F=G  =  H=0,  the  distribution  of  displacement 
(u  +  u,  v  +  v,  w;  +  w)  formed  by  superposing  this  system  on  the 
particular  solution  of  (29)  and  (30)  which  depend  upon  X,  T,  Z, 
F,  G,  H,  will  also  satisfy  (29)  and  (30).  That  is  to  say,  the  most 
general  solution  of  (29)  and  (30)  consists  of  the  particular  solu- 
tion, with  any  arbitrary  modes  of  free  vibration  superposed 
upon  it. 

From  the  form  of  (29)  and  (SO)  it  is  obvious  that  the  parti- 
cular solution  most  be  of  the  form 

v=  Tsint^l (31) 

w  =  W  din  i(  J 
where  u,  V,  w  are  determined  by  the  general  equations 

and  the  boundary  conditions 


/3u 


'??.S)  =  ^ 


It  therefore  consists  of  a  system  of  simple  harmonic  \'ibrations 
about  the  natural  configuration,  having  the  same  period  as  the 
external  forces,  while  the  mode  of  vibration — or  distribution  of 
amplitudes  as  functions  of  ,r,  y,  z — depends  on  the  form  of  these 
forces. 

259.]  Subdivision  of  the  Gfeaeral  Problem.  Availing 
ourselves  of  these  Theorems,  we  may  now  greatly  simplify  the 
General  Problem  by  subdividing  it  into  the  five  following : — 

(i.)  The  problem  of  Free  VibratioDS,  under  no  Applied 
Forces  or  Surface  Tractions. 

{^i^  The  problem  of  Forced  Tibrations  under  any  given 
periodic  system  of  Surface  Tractions  only. 

(iii.)  'The  problem  of  Forced  Vibrations  under  any  given 
liet'iodie  system  of  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions. 
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(iv.)  The  problem  of  EquUibrium  under  no  Applied  Forces, 
with  a  given  (ustribution  of  equilibrating  Surface  TractionB,  or 
of  Surface  Displacements. 

(v.)  The  problem  of  Equilibrium  under  any  given  equUi- 
bratvi^  systems  of  Applied  Forces  and  Surface  Tractions. 

The  Problem  of  Free  Vibrations. 

260.]  G«ieral  Statement  of  the  Problem.  The  general 
equations  to  be  satisfied  throughout  the  body  are 


"^'"-''^-n (32) 


3% 


and  the  boundary  conditions  are 

kU+tKQ+vS  =  (i\ (S3) 

By  §  256,  the  general  i^olution  is  of  the  form 

f  =  2(v,Bint(+B;co8t()l (34) 

w  —  2(«j,  sm  it  +  w'icoa  it)] 
the  strain  components  being  given  by 

e  =  2{ei8ini(+  e',c(Mit)\ 


etc., 
where 

3w,    . 


.,(35) 


a»,  a.,  ,  f W 

ff.  =  ^  '  +  ^  ,  etc. 


and  the  stress  components  by 


..(37) 
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etc.,  1 

S,  =  na,  J 


..(38) 


Similaily,  if  the  motion  be  irrotational,  the  displacemeat 
potenUal  <f)  must  be  of  the  form 

..(39) 


3* 
,Ete 

w* 

aw 

.?* 

»; 

a*; 

a*, 

",' 

3« 

Selecting  the  partial  solution  of  order  i  from  (34)  and  sub- 
stituting in  (32)  and  (38),  we  see  that  each  of  the  eystems  of 
displacement  (lu,,  v,,  ir,)  and  (u'„  t/i,  w't)  satisfies  the  general 
equations 


^  +  n^,  +  pi^,= 


™3'^ 


3^ 


■(41) 


,..(42) 


and  the  boundiuy  conditions 

XT,  +  fiS,  +  vS,=0 

261.]    How  does  i  enter  into  the  solutions  for  u,,  v^  w,  T 
Writing  in  (41)  and  (42) 

they  become 
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and  it  is  obvious  that  these  equations  retain  precisely  the  same 
fotm  when  any  other  suffix  is  substituted  for  i. 
Thus  we  must  have 

«.-FI(M^i2/,wn 

«.  =  F,{«,ty,«)J 
where  the  forms  o£  the  functions  F„  F,,  F,  ore  independent  of  i. 

262.]  Distribution  of  Kinetic  and  Potential  Energy 
among  the  partial  components.  The  potential  energy  due 
to  any  distribution  of  strain  may  [g  199  (20)]  be  put  into  the 
form 

W=  ifffiJ'e-^Qf^Rg-YSa-i-  Tb  +  Uc]dxdydz. 

Substituting  from  (1)  for  e,  ...  c,  and  integrating  by  parts. 

Thus  in  a  state  of  free  vibration  [putting  X=  Y=Z=0  in 
C6),and^=G  =  lf=0in  (9)]  we  have 

W=  -^y//'\tiiitvi+toii)]ihdydz (43) 

Also,  if  '3[  be  the  kinetic  energy, 

<^''^/J/[u^*ifi  +  iiflyixdj/iiz (44) 

Thus,  if  IT,  and  '^,  be  the  potential  and  kinetic  energies  due 
to  the  partial  component  of  order  i, 

r. = *y  { «n«  iij//  [W  +  *.*  +  u,^\dxd}/dz 

+  2BintioOBtij^0''[w,u,'  +  r,Vi'+«i|Wi|](iBdy(fe} (45) 

%^  =  *^{<i<x^it/f/[v,?  +  V?  +  v}t^]dxdydz 
+  8in»  it///  K»  +  »;«  +  «.,'']<iwiyd« 
~2ByaU<:wit///\^,u't  +v(el  +  v)iu>iybxlyda} (46) 
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and  the  whole  of  the  energy  due  to  the  partial  component  is 
given  by 

(t,^]}\  +  %,  =  ''t///\u,^  +  v,^-^w?  +  uli-^r:-^+w:^yixdydz....{i7) 

which  is  independent  of  the  time,  as  of  course  it  ought  to  be — 
no  work  being  done  on  the  body. 

Now,  substituting  from  (34)  in  (43),  we  obtain  for  the  resul- 
tant potential  energy 

+  2t'{  Pj  sin  t(  +  II,'  cos  t() .  2(  Vj  ain jt  +  vj  ooa jt) 

+  Si^w,  anit-twicoait).  2(w,  unjt  +  lo,'  coa jt) }  dalydz  ; 

where  both  i  and  j  are  to  receive  in  succession  all  the  values 
included  in  the  series  {34). 
This  again  may  be  written 

+  '^^  *xa^%t/f/[ul^  +  f/'  +  w'.-t'^adydz 

+  22r'i  Bin  t(  cob  it///[ufli;  +  »,«,'  +  w,w;]rf:«?y<fe 

+  --i*  sin  it  Kajtf/T\uiUj  +  v^j  +  M.tojrfurfyrfs 

+  S2i'  COB  it  coajt  JTf\tiluj  +  f,'i'j'  +  \o^vi','\dxdydz 

+  i;2t*  sin  tf  oaajt  nyiuiuj  +  «,(■/  +  ui,uij']</iii^?}  ; 

where  the  single  summations  are  to  be  taken  for  all  the  values  of 
i  included  in  the  series  (34),  and  the  double  summations  for  all 
different  values  of  i  and  j. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  each  term  included  in  either  of  the 
double  summations  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  integral  I^,  of  g  2.5C, 
and  is  therefore  identically  zero. 

Thus  we  finally  have 

ir»=  p.ii{smHl///\u?  -j-  V?  +  w?Yxdydz 
+  caaHtfJflvl^  +  c/*  +  w/^JdWyrfs 
+  2  sin  il  cos  UfJ'J'\u^l  +  f,«/  +  w^l\dxdijdz\ , 
and,  comparing  this  with  (4.5),  we  see  that 

W^-2{W,) (48) 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  we  may  show  that 

'ir-2(<g-,) (49) 
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This  is  a  very  remarkable  result,  the  significance  of  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  extends  the  principle  of  superposition 
— in  the  case  of  free  vibrations  only — from  the  components  of 
strain  and  stress,  which  are  linear  functions  of  «,  v,  w,  to  W  and 
"^  which  are  volvme-integi-als*  of  homogeneous  quadratic  func- 
tiona  of  the  same  quantities.  The  theorem  is  originally  due  to 
Barr^  de  St.  Venant  (Comptes  Eendus;  18C5,  p.  3  and  1866,  p. 
196). 

If  U  be  the  total  energy  of  the  body,  due  to  the  resultant 
strain,  we  have 

(f  _  IF + <a[ .  2(  r.  +  %) = 2:(«<) 


-I^V/A". 


Let  H^i  and  ^j  denote  the  viean  values  oE  W,  and  '^„  through- 
out any  interval  of  time  which  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  period 
(2ir/i)  of  the  corresponding  displacements.     Then  since 


and  /  sin  ti  COS  ildt  =  0  I 

for  all  integral  values  of  p,  it  is  easy  to  ahow  from  (45),  (46)  and 
(47)  that 

ir,  =  ^,  =  ie,; (51) 

and  consequently,  if 

r7=  2(  W,),  11  =  ^'it,), 
we  have  from  (50)  and  (51) 

»r='t:=je (52) 

Equations  (51)  and  (52)  are  the  analytical  expressions  of  a 
statement  whidi  the  student  is  very  likely  to  meet  with : — that, 
in  any  state  of  tree  vibratory  motion,  the  energy  is  on  the  whde 
equally  distributed  into  kinetic  and  potential  energies. 

'Tim  Htudeiit  inUHt  l>e  careful  tu  avoid  the  error  of  applying  this  principle 
to  tlie  quadratic  functions  tbemaelves — viz.,  the  potential  oiid  kinetic  energies 
per  unit  volnine.  It  ia  only  oii  integration  tliroughoiU  the  whole  vAumt  of 
the  body  that  tlie  terms  involving  products  of  I'-fuiictious  and  ^'-functions 
disappear.    Thus,  although  it  ia  true  that 

fjyVdxdydz^zJjyvdxdsdi, 
it  is  not  true  tliat 

a*  will  Iw  at  once  obvious  iin  substituting  fi-uui  (C;. 
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263.]  Future  investigation  may  be  confined  to  one 
partial  solution.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  last  three 
Articles  that,  when  the  pioperties  of  the  partial  solution  of  order 
i  are  completely  known,  those  of  the  most  general  solution  can 
be  at  once  deduced  by  simple  summation  as  to  i. 

We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of 
Equations  (41)  and  (42).  In  the  former,  we  may  conveniently 
drop  the  suffix,  of  whicji  the  presence  of  i'  will  be  a  sufficient 
reminder,  and  write 


+  pt%=01 


m^^  +  n\!'v  +  pih)-0 

»_0 

..(53) 


The  boundary  conditions,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  retain 
in  the  form  (42). 

Tex  Problem  or  Forced  Vibrations,  under  Periodic 
Surface  Tractions  only. 

264-1    General  Equations.     Let  the  body  be  free  from  all 
Applied   Forces,  as  before,  but  subject  to  any  d2stributi(m  of 
Surface  Tractions  that  is  strictly  periodic  as  to  the  time.     The 
traction  components  will  then  be  of  the  general  form 
^=  ^F^ma-pt  +  F;,  coap()| 

tf  =  2(G,aiiiy(  +  C;coa;)m (55) 

if=  2(fl,iiinp(  +  jy;coBp()l 
Equations  (32)  will  still  represent  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
throughout  the  body,  and  these  may  be  decomposed,  as  before 
into  systems  of  the  form  (41)  for  all  values  of  i. 
The  boundary  conditions  (9)  may  be  written 

2[(A/*,  +  >*P,  +  vT,)  sin  it]  +  2[(Xp;  +  pjj;  +  vT"/)  coi  i(]  -  S^/-,  sin  j>(] 
and  so  on. 
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ThuB  to  every  value  of  i  in  the  series  (34)  which  coincides 
with  a  value  of  p  occurring  iu  the  series  (55),  corresponds  a 
solution  of  (4X)  satisfying  the  boundary  conditions 

while  the  solutions  corresponding  to  all  values  of  i  which  are 
absent  from  the  series  (55)  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  (42), 
as  before. 

In  other  words,  the  general  solution  consists  of  a  system  of 
forced  vibrations  of  the  same  periods  as,  and  depending  upon  the 
form  of  the  Surface  Tractions,  with  any  arbitrarily  chosen  system 
of  free  vibrations,  satisfying  (41)  and  (42),  superposed  upon  it. 

It  is  thus  convenient  to  consider  the  two  problems  together, 
taking  (53)  or  (54)  for  the  general  equations  of  vibration,  and 

\U,  +  ixQ,  +  vS,  =  gA (66) 

for  the  general  boundary  conditions ;  F,,  0,,  S  being  each  zero, 
except  when  i  represents  one  of  the  values  of  p  in  the  series  (55). 


Thb  Two  Problems  Combined. 
Sir  WilUaTn  Thomaon'a  Method  of  Solution. 

265.]  Besolution  of  the  Strain.  By  the  principle  of 
superposition  and  its  converse  (§  88),  any  system  of  small  dis- 
placements, or  the  system  of  small  strains  produced  by  it,  may 
be  resolved  in  an  arbitrary  manner  into  any  number  of  systems, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
components  of  the  latter  shall  be  identically  equal  to  the 
corresponding  components  of  the  original  system. 

Since  the  three  component  displacements  at  each  point  of  the 
body  must  in  general  be  supposed  independent  functions  of 
position,  the  number  of  independent  functions  involved  in  any 
resolution  of  the  strain  must  be  exactly  three  in  the  moet  general 
case. 

Now  the  most  general  form  of  strain  consists  of  dilatation, 
distortion  and  rotation ;  and  it  is  characteristic  o£  vibrations 
under  no  applied  forces  that  the  strain  must  involve  either  dilata- 
tion or  rototion  at  every  point.  [This  is  at  once  obvious  from 
equations  (58)  below.]  .  Tms  strain  then  may  be  resolved  into 
two,  of  which  the  first  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  cubical 
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dilatation,  but  to  be  irrotational,  and  therefore  to  involve  only 
one  independent  ftmction  of  position — its  displacement  potential. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  second  (rotational)  strain  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  first,  its  component  displacements  muRt  be  connected 
with  one  another  by  some  one  arbitrary  relation: — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  they  shall  contribute  nothing  to  the  cubical 
dilatation  at  any  point  of  the  body. 

We  shall  then  have  resolved  the  most  general  form  of  small 
strain  into  two  independent  small  strains,  one  of  which  con- 
tributes dilatation  and  distortion  without  rotAtion,  and  the  other 
distortion  and  rotation  without  dilatation. 

266.  Decomposition  of  the  General  Eqoations.  If  we 
write  in  equations  {5i) 

I2»  =  (m.+  «)/p:fl's  =  «/f, (57) 

they  become 


-Cl-t)^ 


A.-0 


(i.)     Let  us  suppose  the  mode  of  vibration  to  be  irrotational, 
with  a  displacement  potential  0.     We  have  then 


or  by  (59)  of  §  123 


^(fiV'^+iV)  =  o 


..(GO) 


Also,  by  differentiating  (-5!))  as  to  x,  y,  «  respectively,  and  adding 
the  results 

il\^A  +  V-A^O (61) 
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where 

A  =  vV (62) 

By  the  theory  of  the  ordinary  potential,  we  know  that  the 
solution  of  (62)  is 

where  A'  is  the  value  of  A  at  {of,  y',  sf),  and 

r=  ./(x-x')2  +  (y-2/TT(j"^:7p; 
the  integral  being  taken  throughout  all  those  portions  of  space 
where  A  differs  from  zero. 


Hence  we  deduce 


v^.-lJff'^Md^d.; 


where  the  symbol  v'*  denotes  the  operator 

3»       3»       3' 
3^'*     3i/'*     3s'* 
Thus 

But  by  (61) 
and  therefore  also 

nV**  +  «''*-o (63) 

This  is  the  general  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  0.  Any  solu- 
tion of  it  will  obviously  satisfy  (60),  and  therefore  also  (59). 

(if.)  Let  U3  suppose  the  strain  to  be  rotational,  and  sueii  that 
the  cubical  dilatation  is  everywhere  zero. 

If  u,  V,  w  be  the  component  displacements  in  this  case,  the 
requisite  condition  is  [by  (I)] 

3%?r+??.c. 

3j;     'dy     3s 
while  equations  (58)  now  reduce  to 


..(64) 


-■■(?J-1 
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nv +•'»  =  «[ (65) 

Equations  (65)  and  (64)  are  therefore  the  general  equations 
to  be  satisfied  by  u,  v,  w  in  this  case.  In  virtue  of  (61)  only  two 
of  these  quantities  are  independent. 

(Hi.)    If  we  write  in  equations  (58) 

...**  + 


they  become 

|(«V.*.<^).a'V...-'w.o.|(g.|.^)=oj 

These  equations  are  obviously  satisfied  identically,  if  we  take 
in  (66),  for  A  any  solution  of  {63),  and  for  u,  v,  w  any  solutions 
of  (65)  which  satisfy  (64).  Thas,  so  far  as  the  general  equations 
go,  u,  V,  w  may  be  supposed  perfectly  independent  of  0,  and  the 
system  of  displacements  represented  by  (63),  {64),  (65)  and  {66} 
will  fulfil  the  conditions  of  g  265,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
the  general  equations  (58). 

The  boundary  conditions  (56)  will  of  course  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  generality  of  this  solution,  which  can  easily  be 
deduced  by  substituting  from  (66),  and  supplying  the  suffix  [see 
(67)  and  (86)  below]. 

The  irrotationcd  or  0  eolution. 

267.]  General  Equations.  If  the  mode  of  vibration  be 
wholly  irrotational,  the  potential  <p  satisfies  the  equation 

IlV*  +  i^*  =  0 (63) 

throughout  the  body  ;    and  by  substituting  the  formulce  (61)  of 
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i  124  in  equations  (56)  above,  we  find  for  the  boundary  conditions 

268.]    Plane  Waves  of  Sound     Let  us  first  suppose  the 
vibrations  to  be  everywhere  parallel  to  Ox.    Then 


Thus  0  is  a  function  of  x  only,  and  (63)  reduces  to 
every  solution  of  which  ia  of  the  form 


The  corresponding   partial   solution   for  <fi  [see  (39)  above]   is 
therefore 

(^,8mJ+*,co«^"^Mnt(-f(j;sm*^r  +  7f;coe^)co8,V (68) 

which  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

C.nin  y^r..Qt-p,)^C,- Bin -^(x  +  iit-fi,') (69) 

where  C„  C,',  ^„  ^,'  are  arbitrary  constants. 

This  partial  solution  represents  two  systems  of  plane  waves, 
of  period  2v/i  and  wave  length  2-n-^/i,  but  of  arbitrary  ampli- 
tudes and  phases,  propagated  with  the  same  velocity  ii  in  the 
positive  ana  negative  directions  of  x,  respectively. 

The  wave  siirfaces  (or  equipotentials)  are  plane.s  perpendicular 
to  Ox.  The  vibrations  are  therefore  everywhere  normal  to  the 
wave  surfaces  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  and 
ilLsturbances  of  this  character  are  in  consequence  known  as  waves 
of  Doiitifd  or  longitudinal  vibration. 

When  their  periods  are  within  certain  limits,  they  are  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  if  transmitted  to  the 
auditory  nerves,  and  waves  of  longitudinal  vibration  are  therefon? 
often  distinguished  as  BOUTid  waven. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  0  is  independent  of  i,  and  theii- 
fore  of  the  period  of  vibration  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  Velocity 
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of  SouTid  in  an  isotropic  ela.stic  solid  is  the  samd  for  notes  of 
every  pitch,  and  depends  solely  on  the  elastic  consUtutiou  of  the 
material,  being  given  hy 

n=  ^/(m +  «),>=  V(A  +  in)/p (57) 

In  calculating  the  values  of  Q  numerically,  by  means  of  Table 
(C),  page  201,  we  must  remember  that  the  moduli  enter  into  the 
equations  of  motion  as  absolute  accelerating  forces  per  unit  area, 
and  must  consequently  be  expressed  in  alwolute — not  in  gravi- 
tational— units. 

Thus  if  k,  n  be  the  gravitational  measures  of  the  moduli  in 
grammes  weight  per  square  centimetre,  and  p  the  density  in 
grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  as  given  in  Table  (0),  equation 
(57)  may  be  written 

fl=  V(k  +  |n)g/ft 
where  g  denotes  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  in  centimetres 
per  second  per  second  ;  giving  Q  in  centimetres  per  second. 

Now  by  ^  221,  222 

where  k  and  n  are  the  lengths  in  centimetres  of  the  moduli  of 
compression  and  rigidity.     Hence 

0=  Vg(k  +  in), (70) 

which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  that  would  be  acquired  by  the 
body  in  falling  under  gravity  through  a  height  (Jii  +  Jn). 

Taking  the  value  of  g  at  981*4,  we  obtain  the  following 
values  of  Q  • 


Velocity  of  Sooud  in  |         Metre*  p«r  Sacond. 


191,650 
176,790 
167,840 
146,750 
138,170 


The  velocities  in  water  at  8'  C,  and  in  air  at  10°  C,  determined  by  experi- 
raeat,  are  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  We  have  6een  in  Appendix  IV., 
Section  A,  that  A  "perfect  liquid  "  may  hi  fegahled  bh  analag:DUS  to  a  perfedly 
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elastic  solid  totally  devoid  of  rigidity.    Tlius  by  aiinlogy  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  a  perfect  liquid  should  be  given  by 


where  h  is  the  modulus  of  compression  in  cfyjw*  per  squa 

Now,  according  to  Tabla  (B),  page  200,  the  values  of  k  for  water  are 
20,300  at  4°'l  Cent.,  and  21,100  at  lO'-S  C. ;  the  corresponding  values  of 
p  being  -999999  and  '999663.  Thus  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  a  perfect  fluid,  should  be 

at    4°'l,        -        1,426  metres  per  second, 
ajid  at  10°-8,        -        1,453        „  „ 

giving  by  interpolation  about  1,460  metres  per  seoond  at  10°  Cent  Thus 
the  experimental  and  theoretical  results  a^pee  quite  as  closely  as  we  have 
any  right  to  expect,  when  the  existence  of  viscosity  is  token  into  account. 

S69.]  Summing  (69)  as  to  i,  we  have  for  the  general  equation 
of  the  propagation  of  plane  sound  waves,  in  a  medium  of 
indefinite  extent 


^  =  2C^in^(a:  -  fi(  -  /3,}  +  2C,'Binl(a;  +  fi(  -  /3,') . , 


..(71) 


which  includes  waves  of  all  periods  and  wave-lengths. 

In  the  case  of  a  Bnite  body,  we  find  by  substituting  in  (07) 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  state  of  vibration  requires  the  con- 
tinual exertion  of  the  system  of  periodic  surface  tractions 

F=  -  vSft'C-s'n  ^(*  -  «'  -  A) 

+  i!'C/ sin  ^(a:  +  n(-A')~| 

+  iiC/sinj(x  +  n(-A')] 

...^C.'sin^(..«.-A-)]j 

It  is  therefore  impossible  for  it  to  exist  alone  as  a  state  of  free 
vibration  in  a  body  which  is  bounded  on  all  sides. 

270.]  Transmission  of  free  sound  vibrations  through 
an  infinite  plate  of  any  thickness.  If  however  we  s-jppose 
the  body  to  be  indefinitely  extended  in  all  directions  perpendicular 
to  Ox,  and  bounded  only  by  two  planes  perpendicular  to  that  axis, 
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we  shall  only  have  to  deal  with  the  surface  coDditious  over  these 
two  faces,  the  direction-cosines  at  every  point  of  which  are 

Thus  if  the  faces  are  given  by 

the  only  boundary  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are 

^^Cfony^cP  -  m  -  /3))  +  C/any,d  +  fi(  -  ft')]  = 

■Si^c^^i-n +nt+ A)  +  c;8inl(<f  -at  +  jS/)]  -  o 

for  all  values  of  t ;  thus  the  coe£Bcients  of  sin  it  and  cos  U  in  these 
series  must  vanish  for  all  values  of  t.  These  conditions,  however, 
are  much  mote  easily  interpreted  if  we  retain  the  original  form 
(68)  for  ip.     We  then  have 

■.»^.. 


A,ein—  +  BfCOB^  =0. 
+  5/coe*f-0 


..(73) 


This  system  of  equations  admits  of  three  solutions. 
(i.)  Let  l  =  d  +  d'De  the  thickness  of  the  plate.     Then  equa- 
tions (73)  are  satisfied  by 


where  i  is  any  integer.     This  gives  for  the  general  solution 

*  =  g°3('_siii!^i^sinl!^--^.) (74) 

where  the  summation  includes  all  positive  integral  values  of  i, 
and  "Hi  and  %  are  arbitrary  constants. 

(ii.)  Again,  if  the  ratio  d:d'  he  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 
and  then  take  the  form  r :  s,  so  that  r  and  a  are  integers  of  which 
one  at  least  must  be  odd,  a  second  solution  of  (73)  is 
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This  gives  for  the  general  solution 


=y  «.8ini<r 


to  be  summed  for  all  poeitive  integral  values  of  i,  as  before. 
(iii.)  Finally,  a  third  solution  of  (73)  is  given  by 

2-^' .  /  [ 


where  2''is  the  highest  power  of  2  in  the  product  re.    This  gives 
for  the  general  solution 


{2i  +  l){r^»Hai-y,) 


-J)\r^J_^-K"^_-7.> (76J 


The  sum  of  the  three  series  (74),  (75)  and  (76)  represents  all 
the  plane  waves  of  normal  vibration  that  can  maintain  themselves 
unchanged  in  such  a  plate,  without  the  application  of  periodic 
tractions  over  its  faces. 

271.]     As  a  simple  example,  let  the  plane  of  yz  be  so  chosen 
as  to  bisect  the  thickness  of  the  plate  ;  so  that 
d-rf-j;,  r  =  8=l,  ;>  =  0. 

The  series  (74>)  will  then  split  up  into  two,  which  will  respectively 
include  (75)  and  (76).  The  most  general  solution  in  this  case 
may  thus  be  written 

1      -^"m     -     2iirj;   .    2iir(fi(  -  fl,) 
^-2®'>>"— ;      BUI— L--^'' 

+  £^Q,.o.(-''^P^^«ni^'>'(9^-y^) (77) 

Since  this  is  a  case  of  free  motion,  we  may  apply  the  formuUe 
of  §  262  to  determine  the  energy  possessed  by  each  prismatic 
portion  of  the  plate  having  its  generators  parallel  to  Ox,  and  its 
transverse  section  of  unit  area. 

Writing  tirst  of  all  in  (43) 

t  =  2iirQ/; 

Siffm        2ijra!       2\wB, 
„.  =  _»,  cte -J- cos _^' 
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we  geVfot  the  first  part  of  the  poteotial  energy, 

,4i'r'nVa,,,,„,2ur(0<-fl) 
-i        jj_JD,  .in  J 

Treating  the  second  series  in  the  same  way,  we  iind  foi  the 
total  potential  energy  o£  the  prism 

„  _  (I'tlVji.j. ,  ,i„<2i''(K<  -  ft) 

t  "^2(21  +  1  )'S,'  .i„.(^'*'M'"-rt 

And   similarly   we   may   deduce   from  (46)  for  the   kinetic 
energy  of  the  prism 


+  !!^'?2(2i+ !)•«,', 


J2i  +  \ytOt-y,) 


Thus  the  total  energy  of  the  prism  will  be 

i-^"^{m'»-'*<^'*''i's.'] (18) 

&nd  in  order  that  this  series  may  he  convergent,  it  is  necessary  that 
95(*  should  vary  inversely  as  some  power  of  i  higher*  than  the 
otji ;  and  similarly  for  Gi^.     Let  us  take,  for  example, 

■°'   (2ifa  '   '  (2i+i)'a"' 

where  B,  C,  U  are  constants  independent  of  i.    Then 

*  4       (  4^1*     2S*3»     4"        7         ^1*     3=     S"     7^         }! 

The  two  inlinite  series  within  the  brackets  are  convergent,  and 
their  snnist  ai^  known  to  be  ir*/6  and  Tr*/8  respectively.     Thus 


.=-(f...).i,^. 


and  if  B  and  C  be  so  related  that 
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the  total  energy  possessed  by  the  prism^and  consequently  filso 
that  of  the  whole  plate — will  be  precisely  the  same  if  it  wera 
moving  bodily  with  a  velocity  of  translation  U. 

Suhstituting  in  (77j  we  get  for  thepotential  due  to  this  equi- 
valent state  of  vibration  (see  Chapter  Ix.,  below) 

where  C  is  completely  arbitrary. 

If  we  wish  to  impose  the  further  restriction  that  the  origin 
(and  with  it  the  whole  median  plane  of  the  plate)  shall  remain  at 
rest,  we  have  only  to  make 

^  =  0,  whena!=0. 
ax 

This  requires  that  C=4/n-,  and  we  then  have 

».W|-_l_^(2m>;„„(M.iy  r.) (SO, 

272.]  Solution  in  terms  of  Spherical  Harmonics.  The 
general  equation  (63),  when  transformed  to  spherical  polars  by 
means  of  formula  ('JS)  of  §  243,  becomes 

Lftt  us  assume  that 

*,  =  2,(*„.H,)  =  2A* 
where  H,  is  s  surface  harmonic  of  order  s,  and  ^t,  a  function  of  r 
only.     Then  ^  must  satisfy  (81)  for  all  values  of  i  and  a,  and 
since  H,  satisfies  identically 

vVH.)  =  0. 
(81)  reduces  to 

This  equation  may  also  be  written  in  tlie  form 

and  the  solution  which  gives  finite  values  for  ^^  and  d^Jdr  at 
the  origin  is 


-^■^^'(S) 
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where  J,^,  denotes  Basset's  function  of  the  first  kind,  and  of  otder 
IHius  Anally  we  have  a  solution  of  the  form 

.=^{V|.-..[a.^.,(i)] 

Wl-"-^[=^MS)]} <-' 

where  H^  H,'  represent  two  surface  harmonica  of  order  s. 

This  solution  is  adapted  to  a  solid  of  spherical  form,  having 
the  origin  at  its  centre,  Stokes'  solution,  suitable  for  infinite 
space  outaide  the  sphere,  will  be  found  in  Lord  Rayleigb's  Theory 
of  Sound,  §  323. 

The  choice  of  harmouies  is  not  uorestricted,  because  the  pre- 
servation of  the  continuity  of  the  body  demands  that 

^1  =  0,  when  Bin  tf  =  0; 

(see  g  287,  below).      Hence  all  the  harmonics  included  in  the 
solution  must  satisfy  the  condition 

^^  =  0,  when  Bind- 0. 
At  the  surface  of  the  sphere  we  have,  by  (72)  of  §  ^43, 

and  oil  substitution  from  (73)  in  (6S)  of  that  Article,  and  thence 
in  (46J  of  §  239,  we  find,  after  availing  ourselves  of  (03)  above. 


■dr\r  -de)  I 

sind  '(^\r  a:;/   J" 

Thus,  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  surface,  the  conditions  that  (82) 
may  represent  a  form  lA  free  vibration  are 


C£-n^ri'-Mn)=i 


3H, 


'dut 
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for  all  valuen  of  i  and  a.  Thus,  in  general,  every  value  of  i  which 
can  occur  in  connection  with  a  given  value  of  a  must  be  of  the 
form 


where  i  is  any  root  common  to  the  two  simultaneous  equations 
The  first  of  these  equations  may  be  written 

J-..,(i)-!j-.„(.).(,V^')j-*,B-«- 

But,  by  Be^isel's  fundamental  equation 

J-...«  +  |j'..,(i)  +  [l  -^,'''Jj..,(i)  .  »  ■■ 

and,  oil  eliminating  J"  between  these  two  the  above  equations  of 
condition  may  be  written  in  the  simpler  form 

or  iJ'.„<i)-iJ.tl(i)1 

Hud  i.":V2(.-l)(.+  2)|- 


The  admissible  values  of  8  are  therefore  the  positive  integral 
roots  of  the  equation 

,      ^+1   (.-J)(.  +  2)  .*3  (i*l)>(.tj)< 

2.+  S'  11  (2.  +  3X2<+"5)'      '21 

.  +  5       _        (.-!)•(.+ 2)»         _ 
(5,+-3X2.,r5)(2,tJ)-    -"31       ■      ■■■■-• 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  roots  of  this  equation  have  ever  been 
investigated,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  has  at  least  one 
positive  integral  root,  namely 

(  =  1, 
and  that  the  value  of  i  corresponding  to  this  value  of  a  is  zeio. 
Thus  no  surface  harmonic  of  the  first  order  can  enter  into  a  form 
of  free  vibration. 
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273.]  spherical  Sound  Waves.  In  one  particalar  caae— 
namely,  that  in  which  the  only  harmonics  present  in  the  solution 
are  of  order  zero — the  two  latter  of  the  conditions  (83)  are 
satisfied  identically,  H,,  being  a  constant,  and  the  admissible 
values  of  i  are  given  by 


where  i  is  a  root  of        Jj'(i)  -=  ("^  -  ^i*lji(*) 
or  the  equivalent*  equation 

ic«ti.l-^i' (84) 

The  solution  (82)  now  takes  the  form 

or,  as  it  may  also  be  written,* 

4>  =  ^jl^O,^  8iii  ^  Bin  i^(r  _  y.). 

The  corresponding  value  for  the  radial  displacement  tt  may 
be  written  in  either*  of  the  forms 


This  solution  evidently  represents  a  series  of  free  spherical 
waves  of  radial  vibration,  propagated  inwards  and  outwards 
with  the  same  radial  velocity  Q. 

274.]  Sound  Waves  in  ^neral  Possible  Forma.  In  order 
that  the  family  of  surfaces  represented  by  the  general  equatitm 

where  f  is  a  variable  parameter,  may  represent  a  possible  form 
of  sound  waves,  sustainable  without  the  aid  of  Applied  Forces, 
the  parameter  ^  must  satisfy  tvxy  conditions.  For  let  0  be  the 
potential,  which  is  a  function  of  ^,  and  let  ij  and  t  be  the  para- 
meters of  the  two  families'!'  of  sui^aces  orthogonal  to  (he  above 
and  to  one  another. 

♦  Todhuuter's  Functions  f.f  Laplact,  Lami  and  Bestel,  end  of  Article  378. 

t  Two  such  families  muat  alwajs  exist ;  for,  from  the  character  of  the 
motion,  a  continuous  series  of  curves  can  be  drawn  to  cut  all  the  f  Hutfaces 
orthogouall^.  The  two  eystema  of  these  curves,  di&wn  through  tha  two 
lines  of  curvature  which  intersect  at  any  point  ai  a(  evxtMOO,  will  define  a 
sUTfaoe  of  the  v  system,  and  one  of  the  f  system,  respectively. 
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Taking  ^,  t;,  £  for  ortbc^oo&l  currilinear  coordinates,  we  have, 
by  mibstitution  from  (13)  of  §  231  in  (€3)  above 

or,  by  (14)  of  §231, 

;.^  +  !!.*  =  0 (85) 


Thus,  0  being  a  function  of  ^  only,  it  follows  that 
S.J    M    35       , 
ScS    3/    35'       I 

must  both  be  capable  of  expression  as  functions  of  f  only,  or  a^ 
constants. 

The  rotational,  ora,v,w  solution. 

27-5.]  General  Equations-  If  the  strain  be  rotational,  but 
unaccompanied  hy  alterations  of  density,  the  component  displace- 
ments must  satisfy  the  general  equations 

fiVv+»»T-ol (65) 

and 

3j!     3i/     3a        '  ^     ' 

all  such  solutions  being  excluded  a^  make 

udx  +  \dy  +  mde 

a  perfect  differential 

The  boundary  conditions  (42)  may,  in  virtue  of  (64),  be  thrown 
into  the  form 

<-KK'-|)"(^'*'i')-^''"l 
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276.]  Plane  Waves  of  Transverse,  Tangential,  or  Dis- 
tortional  Vlbrationa  Let  us  suppose  that  v  is  a  function  of 
X  only,  while  u  and  w  are  both  zero :  (64)  is  then  satisfied  identi- 
cally, while  (65)  gives 


Thus  v,^A,aiuT;  +  S,<!M^, 

and  the  full  solution  is  of  the  form 

'ITiis  represents  a  series  of  plane  waves,  of  vibrations  which 
are  transverse  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  or  in  the  wave 
fronts,  propa.gsted  with  the  same  velocity  Q'  independent  of 
their  periods,  in  the  positive  and  negative  directions  of  Ox. 

These  vibrations  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  by  which 
light  is  propagated  through  the  luminiferous  ether.  Thus  if  the 
ether  were  composed  of  homogeneous  and  isotropic  "continuous" 
matter,  the  velocity  of  light  would  be  the  same  whatever  its 
colour.  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  same  result  would 
hold  for  light  of  all  colours,  propagated  in  any  given  direction, 
if  the  ether  were  crystalline,  but  still  "  continuous."  Now  the 
dispersion  of  white  light  into  its  coloured  constituents,  by 
ordinary  refraction  at  wie  bounding  surface  of  any  two  trans- 
parent media  of  different  densities,  is  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
different  velocities  with  which  light  of  various  colours  is  propa- 
gated in  either  medium.  This  familiar  phcenomenon  is  con- 
sequently sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
— at  least,  as  it  exists  in  the  interior  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies — 
cannot  possess  the  properties  of  "  continuous  "  matter. 

The  fascinating  problem  of  the  eti'ucture  aud  propertiea  of  the  ether  is 
too  wide  and  too  difficult  to  be  more  thau  alluded  to  in  thid  place.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  follow  up  the  subject  should  consult  Sir  William 
Tbomsou'H  Lecture*  on  Moletndar  Dynamics,  delivered  at  the  Johu  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  in  1884.  These  lectures  contain  a  moat 
interesting  summary  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  to 
iiccount  for  the  phsenomena  of  dispersion,  polai'isation,  double  refraction, 
etc,  with  the  grounds  on  which  each  hfis  failed,  together  with  a  fuller 
development  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  own  remarkable  conception. 

277.]  The  General  Solution.  The  problem,  as  stated  in 
§  275,  appears  rather  compHcated,  but  it  is  easy  to  present  it  in 
a  form  which  is  of  the  utmost  admissible  generality,  and  yet 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  identically. 
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Thus  let  us  assume 


-t 

"!■ 

-1' 

-tl 

,.  (87) 


where  ^,,  >^„  i/r,  are  rtny  three  eolutions  whatever  of  the  equation 

n'W+»¥  =  o (88) 

It  is  ohvious  Uiat  equations  (61)  and  (65)  are  satisfied  identically 
by  these  values  of  u,  t,  w ;  and  it  is  also  easy  to  shew  that  they 
cannot  possibly  make 

xidx  +  vdy  +  wdz 

a  perfect  differential.    For  in  that  case  we  should  have 

_      =  0,  etc.. 

oy     an 

or  the  equivalent  relations  between  «^j,  >^,,  ^, 


SicVac      33/      del    ^*^^        ll'a*^' 


which  make 

a  perfect  differential ;  and  this  would  require  that 
n-O,  v  =  0,  w  =  0. 

Thus  (87)  and  (88)  constitute  a  solution  which  satisfies 
identically  all  the  conditions  imposed,  while,  since  it  involves 
three  arbitrary  solutions  of  (88)  which  is  of  the  same  form  a^ 
(65),  it  is  of  the  utmost  possible  generality. 

The  problem  is  now  reduced  to  the  solution  of  the  funda- 
mental equation  (88),  which  is  similar  to  (63)  and  does  not 
therefore  need  further  illustration. 
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Poisson'B  Integrals. 
278.]    Having  given  any  one  partial  solution  of  (63)  or 
(68),  to  ^press  tne  complete  solution  as  the  sum  of  two 
demiite  int^rala.     Equation  (63),  which  should  properly  be 
written 

nV*i  +  »'*.  =  o. (89) 

is  only  the  equation  satisfied  by  the  partial  component  of  ^  of 
order  i,  and  results  [compare  the  eeneral  equations  (32)  and  (4>1) 
of  g  260]  from  the  decomposition  of  tJie  perfectly  general 
equation 

QV*-*  =  0 (90) 

satisfied  by  th»  resultant  potential,  as  a  whol«. 
Writing  this  latter  in  the  form 


(S-«v)*-o. 


and  remembering  that  the  operator  v>  heing  independent  of  t, 
behaves  as  a  constant  in  combination  with  functions  of  t  or  the 
operator  dfdt,  we  obtain  the  symbolical  solution 

<!>  =  co8(infv)»'  -f  "'"y v>#, 

'"V 
where  (  =  v  — 1,  and  #,  #'  ate  perfectly  arbitrary  functions  of 
X,  y,  z. 

Expanding  the  operators, 

thus,  when  ( =  0, 


Now,  with  the  notation  of  (39),  g  260, 

^  =■  2(^,  ain  it  +  ^'  cos  tl)     1 

^  =  2t(i^  coe  t<  -  ^,'  sin  i£)  j 
and  consequently,  when  i  =  0, 

^  =  2(*;X  *  =  2(.-.h). 
Thus,  we  must  make 

*-2(t^),  *'=2(*;), 

and  the  symbolical  solution  becomes 

*  =  oo<^lv)JW)  +  !5*gv)l(i*,) (M) 
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Again,  by  the  symbolic&l  expression  of  Maclaitrin's  Theorem, 
if  )^  M  any  continuous  function  of  (a,  y,  z). 

Thus,  if  we  describe  a  sphere, 

with  radiuB  r,  and  centre  at  (x,  y,  z),  the  mean  value  of  \  taken 
over  the  surface  of  the  sphere  will  be 

independent  of  position  on  the  s 
Ebken  from  under  the  sign  of  int< 
red  altogether  as  an  operator  u 

The  axes  of  ^,  tj,  ^  are  at  present  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oe,  but  the 
operators  9/3a:,  dfdy,  d/dz  behaving  as  constants  within  the  integral, 
and  the  surface  being  symmetrical  as  to  ^, ;;,  f,  we  may  trans^rm 
to  new  axea  of  ^,  t{,  ^  through  the  centra,  such  that 

i 


Since  x,  y,  z  ore  independent  of  position  on  the  surface,  the  func- 
tion \  may  be  taken  from  under  the  sign  of  integration,  and  the 
integral  considered  altogether  as  an  operator  upon  it.  It  thuii 
becomes 


The  integral  thus  becomes 

i^  ■  x(«)  y. «) 


Thus,  writing  r  =  Qi,  the  symbolical  expression 
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represents  the  mean  value  of  the  function  v,  taken  over  a  sphere 
of  radius  iit  with  its  centre  at  (x,  y,  z).  Consequently  we  may 
write 

y  +  fii  sin  fl  sin  <«,  » + nt  cos  6)s.m  9d6dv, 

where  6,  m  are  the  spherical  angles  of  §  243.  DifTerentiating  lioth 
Hides  eaiot, 

co«(ciJ(v)x{;c,  y,  z)  =  ^^  ^^fjxi^  +  «( sin  (» cos  «.. 
y-^-Oinme sin  u>,x  +  Q.t  cos  d)Bin  0d9d<o. 

Substituting  these  integrals  in   (91)   we   have  for  the   full 
solution  of  (90) 


^l/> 


at  COB  8)tnn  ddOdbi 
ir 
'(x  +  iltanffcyBit,  y  +  QtaadBinia 


«  4- 11/  COB  ^)sin  0d$d<o  \ 


Thus  having  obtained  from  (63)  any  partial  solution,  of  the 
form 

4,,{x,  y,  z) .  Bin  it  +  4,;{x,  y,  a) .  cos  it, 

we  can  at  once  deduce  the  complete  solution,  as  the  .sum  of  two 
definite  integrals. 

These  integrals  may  also  be  regarded  as  giving  the  value  of 
0  at  any  time  i  in  terms  of  the  values  of  0t  =  2(^')]  "■"'^ 
0[  =  S(-i0,)]  when  t  =  Q. 

As  a  simpTe  example,  the  potential  for  plane  sound  waves 
(S  26S),  travelling  parallel  to  Ox,  may  be  written 

^=  V^l  ■^i*/      Xin^(a;  +  fi(ainflcoHoi-ci,)Hin  WSrfo. 
+  B,^t  r  ji^  ~(x  +  n(  Bin  S COB «.  -  ^,)siii  OdMio  I , 
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giving,  when  t  =  0. 

The  solution  for  yfr  (^  277)  is  of  precisely  the  same  form,  the 
sole  distinction  being  the  substitution  of  O'  for  Q. 

Tax  Problem  of  Forced  Vibrations  under  Periodic 
Surface  Tractions,  and  Periodic  Applied  Forces  deriv- 
able from  a  Potential. 

279.]  General  Equations.  The  only  Applied  Forces  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  under  natural  conditions  are  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  whose  components  ore  always  deriv- 
able by  differentiation  from  a  Force  Potential. 

We  shall  therefore  always  assume,  except  when  the  contrary 
is  expressly  stated,  that  a  function  "^^  exists  such  that 

-S.-f.-S <»») 

at  every  point  of  the  body.  It  may  easily  be  veritied  that  the 
components  of  the  same  force,  referred  to  any  system  of  curvi- 
linear coordinates,  are,  with  the  notation  of  Chapter  V., 

«=»f-»-'.f.^='.?- (-' 

If  the  Applied  Forces  be  strictly  periodic,  their  potential  must 
be  of  the  form 

*--2(*^in»(  +  */co«8() {9») 

and  on  substitution  in  the  general  equations  of  motion  (29)  and 
(29a)  of  §  258,  we  see  that  the  partial  displacement-amplitudes  of 
order  i  must  satisfy 

"|(^^|^S^»W,.,(...f).o ,e, 

where  ^t  is  to  be  supposed  zero,  unless  the  value  of  i  coincides 
with  any  one  of  the  vames  of  s  in  the  series  (95). 

The  boundary  conditions  will  still  be  expressed  by  equations 
(56)  of  §  264. 
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280.]  The  forced  -vibrations  constitute  a  pure  strain. 
Omitting  the  suffix  from  equations  (96),  and  writing  them  in  the 
form 

-5.fn!A + *]  -  2fi'«r^»  -  ^n + i^u = 0 1 

?ar  '  l^  Off      as  J  I 

we  may  eliminate  their  first  terms  by  cross-diflerentiation,  fin>\ 
we  thus  obtain 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  same  equations  that  would  be 
obtained  by  cross- differentiation  of  (05)  in  g  266  (ii.).  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  rotational  part  of  the  vibrations  is  of  the  same 
form  as  if  there  were  no  Applied  Forces. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  forced  vibrations  due  to  a  system  of 
Applied  Forces  having  a  potential  are  such  as  to  produce  dilatation 
and  shear,  and  any  <£8tribution  of  rotations  wnich  may  exist  i» 
due  to  supei-poaed  free  vibratioiia  independent  of  ^. 

281.]  Dilatation  and  Shear.  Expressing  the  strain  com- 
ponent in  terms  of  the  displacement  potential  ^,  equations  (96) 
become 

l^flv^*. +***-  + *.]=»' 

whence  we  deduce* 


*  Since  we  have  Ui  deal  ouly  with  the  derivatives  of  our  potentials  (dis 
placemeiitB,  forces,  etc),  they  are  always  indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  ai 
additive  constunt. 
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Thus,  by  (61)  of  § 

124, 

OVi. 

+  PA, 

tv"*,- 

li'v"", 

+  .■'«,■ 

O^**! 

•"^a^' 

nv», 

*ei,  ■ 

fiVc, 

+  ft,  ■ 

Zxtf 

and  coi]^>equently : 

(i.)  If^satisiies 

V**- 

.0 

which  is  equivalent  to 

Br 

'< 

♦If-". 

.,(«(?) 


the  dilatAtion  is  independent  of  the  form  of  ■^,  and  the  fm-ced 
vibrations  are  purely  distortional. 


{ii.)  If  *  satisfies 

3^      32^      3^ 


..(9U) 


which  are  equivalent  to 

^■^= ?^= ^= ^Z=2'^= ?£= 0 

3y      3a      3a      3*      3«      3y 
the  shears  are  independent  of  the  form  of  ■*",  and  the  forced 
vibrations  are  purely  dilatational. 

282.]  Example,  Badial  Force.  If  the  force  at  every 
point  be  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  from  the  origin  to  the 
point,  we  deduce  from  (94-)  that  (with  the  notation  of  g  343)  "^  k 
a  function  of  )'  only,  and 


Thus  S  is  symmetrical  about  the  origin,  and  the  forced  vibra- 
tions will  clearly  be  radial,  so  that  ^  alfwj  will  be  independent  of 

Thus  (07)  may  be  written 

r>*V    dr]     ^'        '       • 
:Vr*,)tr*..0. 


(£^5)(' 
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We  need  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  Particular  Integral, 
as  the  Complementary  Function  gives  free  vibrations.     Thus 


"gy 


-^('•*.)> 


the  symbolical  solution  of  which  gives 

Hence  corresponding  to  the  force  potential 
V  =  ':^^,Bia  H  +  %'  COB  et) 
we  have  the  displacement  potential  of  forced  vibrations 
^  =  2^  j  cos  J    /^ain  ^(*,  sin  »t  +  %■  oo6  H)dr 

-  BiQ  5_/^^^(*.  «m  *'  +  *;  cos  »t)dr  }  . 


283.]  Qeneral  Solution.  Equation  (97),  satisfied  by  the 
partial  component  0m  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  more 
general  equation 

flV*-ifc  +  *  =  o (100), 

which  represents  the  relation  existing  at  each  point  of  the  body 
between  the  resultant  displacement  potential  and  the  resultant 
force  potential  at  the  point.  The  most  general  solution  oE  this 
equation,  consistent  with  the  assumed  form  (95)  of  ^,  may  be 
found  as  follows  : — 

The  function  ^  is  finite  and  continuous  in  value  (^  223-228) 
throughout  the  body,  though  not  necessarily  continuous  in  form. 
Let  (x',  y',  z*)  represent  the  coordinates  of  any  point  within  the 
body,  and  let 

represent  any  continuous  function  which  never  becomes  infinite, 
except  when 
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the  integral  being  taken  throughout  the  volume  of  the  body,  we 
may  apply  BouBsinesq's  Theorem  (see  §  310,  below)  to  the  differ- 
entiation of  ^,  and  write 

+  ^(*.y.«y    y  {X(-  n/"'--?^. '?«»<«- 7  ain-^O 

where  the  double  integral  is  ultimately  to  receive  the  limiting 
value  which  it  assumes  when  k=0. 
Now  assume  that  v  is  of  the  form 


where  r  -  J{x  -  x)» + (y'  - 1/)>  +  («•  -  *)*. 

The  double  integral  then  becomes 

yy'l{F(«,  ()-F(K,  t)}v</',-'- 
and  consequently 

Applying  the  same  theorem  to  the  second  differentiation  of 
^,  we  have 

■*■*<"'  "• ']//{ ''^I"l''<"'  ''-"<'• "] 

_  "  >;^''|^.|f(,,  0  -  F<.,  <)]  I  ^.,<*« 
The  double  integral  is  in  this  case 

^[.^H,,  1)  -  F(.,  I)]y  f^li'—f .  ^,,;, 
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Thus,  if  we  also  difierentiate  0  twice  as  to  jr,  and  as  to  2,  and 
add  the  symmetrical  results,  we  have  ultimately 

Now  let 
so  that 
Then,  by  formula  (65)  of  §  243, 

v['/('."]=Ri.l{4G-<'-5)]} 

Also 

anil 

-|/<"''>--»"»<'-5)- 
Thus,  proceeding  to  the  limit  in  which  «:  =  0,  we  have  finally 

But 

an<I  therefore 

fl  V*  -  *  +  *(*.  V.  «)«n  »*  =  0- 
Similarly,  if  we  assume 

we  find 

fi VV  -  *  +  *'(*.  y.  s)  «w  '■'  =  *>■ 
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The  complete  Bolution  of  (100),  corresponding  to  the  force 
potential 

*  =  2(*, .  sin  it  +  *,' .  COB  it), 

is  therefore 

+  *,■(.:■,,■,  ,-).o«.(,-j)|^S^', (101) 

and  the  partial  componenta  of  0,  of  order  i,  are  hence  easily 
shown  to  be 


I  fte'tfyW] 


...(102) 


The  triple  integrals  are  in  every  case  to  be  taken  within  the 
limits  of  the  body. 

284.]  Betum  to  the  Preceding  Problem.  When  the 
point  {x,  y,  z)  lies  altogether  outside  the  limits  of  integration : 
that  is,  when  x' -x,  y —y,  s'-s  can  never  vanish,  and  conse- 
quently X  **'^  never  become  infinite :  Bouasinesq's  formula 
reduces  to 

Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  if  the  triple  integrals  in 
fonnulsB  (101)  and  (102)  be  taken  throughout  any  regions  of 
space  wholly  external  to  the  body,  ■*^,  '^  being,  as  before,  finite 
and  continuous  functions  of  position,  these  formulte  will  repre- 
sent a  general  solution  of  the  equations  (90),  (89)  of  irrotational 
free  vibrations 

The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  proving,  by  direct 
differentiation,  that  the  integrals  (101)  antl  (102)  do  satisfy 
these  equations: 
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The  Problbm  of  Equilibrium  under  Surface 
Tractions  only. 

285.]  General  Equations.  When  the  body  is  in  equi- 
librium in  a  state  of  strain  maintained  by  surface  tractions  only, 
equations  (6),  (7),  (8)  take  the  simple  forms 

3/  +  ^  +  ??'  = 
Zx     Zy      "dz 

^+59  +  5^= 

^+^+?^» 
2b!     3y     3e 

™„+nv*.'-OL (]04j 


<-<--(t-t)-«| 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  over  the  bounding  surface  will 
take  the  form 


kU+ii.Q  +  vS=.G\ (107) 

according  as  the  values  of  the  surface  displacements  or  of  the 
surface  trtictions  are  given. 

286.]  The  Solution  Determinate.  We  know  from  %  255 
that  the  problem  of  finding  a  solution  of  (103),  (104),  or  (105), 
which  will  satisfy  (107)  over  the  whole  surface,  is  quite  deter- 
minate as  regards  the  strain,  and  therefore  also  as  regards  the 
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Htress ;  while  the  BoIuUon  in  terms  o£  the  displacemeDts  is  only 
indeterminate  to  the  extent  of  an  arhitrary  translation  and 
rotation  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

The  solution  of  (103),  (104),  or  (105),  which  satisfies  (106)  at 
all  points  of  the  surface — or,  indeed,  which  assigns  given  dis- 
placements to  any  three  points  in  the  body,  or  on  its  surface, 
which  are  noi  in  the  aaine  straight  line — is  consequently  abso- 
lut^y  unique. 

Thus,  in  seeking  the  solution  of  any  given  problem,  we  may 
avail  ourselves  with  perfect  confidence  of  considerations  of 
symmetry,  and  all  other  devices  which  may  simplify  the  forms 
of  the  equations,  knowing  that  from  any  solution  which  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  all  other  possible  solutions  can 
be  deduced — even  in  the  most  general  and  unrestricted  case — by 
superposition  of  an  arbitrary  displacement  of  the  body  as  a 
whole- 

287.]  Freserration  of  Continuity.  Finally,  we  may 
observe  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  continuity  of  the 
Bubstaace  of  the  body  imposes  certain  restrictions  upon  our  choice 
of  a  solution — even  when  continuous*  in  form — by  which  it  may 
gain  in  definiteness. 

For  example,  the  radial  displacement  u  of  §243  must  vanish 
with  r,  if  the  origin  be  contained  within  the  substance  of  the 
body ;  while  the  displacement  t>  of  3  243  must  vanish  with  sind,-!* 
and  iiie  displacement  u  of  g  244  with  r,  if  any  portion  of  Os  lies 
within  the  substance  of  the  body. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  precautions  are  necessary  to  guard 
against  spherical,  conical,  and  cylindricai  ruptures,  respectively. 


Example  I. 

288.]  Oircular  Oylindrical  Tube  under  unifbnn  in- 
ternal and  ertemal  normal  pressures.  A  shell  bounded 
by  infinitely  long  coaxial  circular  cylinders,  of  radii  A  (internal) 
and  B  (external),  is  subjected  to  a  uniform  normal  pressure  11 
over  the  whole  of  its  inner  surface,  and  a  uniform  nom:^  pressure 
II'  over  the  whole  of  its  outer  surface.  Required  the  distribution 
of  strain. 

The  symmetry  of  the  conditions  leads  us  to  expect  that  the 
displacement  of  every  point  in  the  shell  will  be  wholly  radial : 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  point 
perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  and  also  that  the  magnitude  and  sign 

*  See  SS  223-228  for  the  rentrictions  impomd  upon  discontinuoiu  solutioiia, 
t  See  t  872  for  an  example. 
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of  this  diaplacetnent  will  be  the  same  for  all  points  situated  on 
any  circular  cylindrical  nurfftce  coaxial  with  the  bounding  autfaces 
of  the  tube. 

Taking  the  axis  of  the  tube  for  the  axis  of  z,  find  choosing 
arbitrarily  the  origin  and  axes  of  x  and  ^,  we  will  then  hsBume, 
with  the  notation  of  ^  244,  that  v—\v—%  fend  thftt  «  is  inde- 
pendent of  d  and  z. 

On  this  assumption  we  have 


e, =62-9^=0  J 

and,  Ob  subetitutioti  In  equations  (88)  of  §  244-, 
Integrating  this  equation  twice, 


where  C*,  C  are  arbitrary  constants.  In  this  case  both  terms  are 
admissible  <§  287),  because  Oz  ia  not  within  the  aubetuice  of  the 
body. 

At  the  inner  surface  we  have 


,=.,??= -i.s- 

-H; 

and  at  the  outer  surface 

-ff 

Hence  by  equations  (89)  of  §  244, 

P=  -n,  Thenr  = 

!}• 

/'=-n',wht!nr  = 

But 

- 

and  therefore 

i'  = 

„,..„,(c-§).(„ 

-»)( 

2,.C-?iP'. 

<--) 
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Thua  the  boundary  conditions  become 
2nC 


::)■ 


and  consequently 


0 


A'n-sm'] 


Inim-At  I 
Substituting  {6t  C  and  C,  we  liave  finally 

^jj^a-emjr  Ajmji-ir) 

2m(B'-A')       Sn(i'-i£i),  I'""' 

If  n-n'  and  A^-B^H'  be  of  opposite  signs  :  that  is,  if 

u  will  be  zero  when 


-V! 


''A^jp{n  -  IT) 


In  order  however  that  u  may  vanish  at  any  points  loithin  the 
aubat<Mice  of  Vie  tube,  we  must  impose  the  further  restriction  that 
this  value  of  r  shall  be  between  A  and  B.  The  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  are 


()«  +  n)J«      n"'     mS^-i-nA^' 

and  if  these  be  fulfilled,  the  cylindrical  surface  described  in  the 
body  with  the  above  radius  will  retain  its  form  and  dimensions 
unaltered ;  the  inner  and  outer  shells  into  which  it  divides  the 
tube  being  compressed  upon  it  from  either  side. 

TV     mB^-^nA^ 

the  inner  surfACe  of  the  tube  retains  its  natural  dimensions 
and  if 

U^mA^  +  nS?- 
n      {,n  +  n)A-^ 
the  outer  surface  does  so. 
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289.]  Principal  Stresses.  Lines  of  Stress.  It  is  obvious 
that  equations  (91)  of  g  244  are  satisfied  identically;  so  that 
r,  9,  z  are  the  principal  coordinates  of  the  strain.  The  principal 
stresses  are  by  (55)  of  §  241 

„  ^  _  (B^W  -  Am)rt  -  X'ffl(n  -  n') 


..  ^      (m-n){B^U'-Am)  I 

The  corresponding  Lines  of  Stress  (g  216)  are  respectively — 

(1)  those  portions  of  the  radii  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  which  are  intercepted  within  the  substance  of  the  tube ; 

(2)  circles  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  having 
their  centres  in  the  axis ; 

(3)  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis. 

These  three  systems  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  radial,  dreular, 
and  longitudinal  ajsteias  respectively. 

Since  B>r>A,  it  is  evident  that  X,  is  always  negative,  and 
consequently  all  the  radial  stress  lines  are  Struts  (§  216) 
throughout  their  length.  The  pressure  transmitted  by  these 
lines  increases  or  decreases  continuously  from  the  limit  II  at 
the  inner  surface  to  the  limit  II'  at  the  outer  surface. 

The  stress  if,,  transmitted  along  the  longitudinal  stress  lines, 
is  constant,  and  its  sign  depends  only  on  that  of  B^'-~A*n. 
Thus  these  lines  are  Struts  or  Tiea  according  a^ 

n->~A^' 

In  the  limiting  case,  in  which 

n    m 


these  are  lines  of  zero  etreas,  and  the  stress,  as  well  aa  the  strain, 
is  in  two  dimensions. 

Since  dNJdr  is  negative,  the  third  principal  stress  regarded 
as  a  pressure  increases  continuously  with  r.  Thus,  if  a  is  a 
pressure  at  the  inner  surface,  it  will  be  a  pressure  everywhere ; 
while,  if  it  is  a  traction  at  the  outer  surface,  it  will  be  a  traction 
eve^Trhere- 

Hence  we  deduce  that,  if 
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the  eircidar  lines  of  atreaa  are  Stmts  throughout,  transmitting  a 
pressure  which  increases  with  their  radius.     But,  if 

these  lines  are  Ties  throughout  the  body,  transmitting  a  traction 
which  diminishes  as  their  radius  increases. 

Finally,  if  the  pressure-ratio  falls  within  these  limits:  that 
is,  if 

~2A-i        Ti'^AUJf^' 
the  stress  transmitted  along  the  circular  lines  of  stress  will  be  a 
traction  at  the  inner  surface,  and  a  pressure  at  the  outer  surface, 
vanishing  and  changing  sign  when 

-V^^S^'^ <"■) 

so  that  all  the  circular  stress  lines  with  this  radius  will  be  lines 
of  zero  atreaa. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  limits  for  the  existence  of 
a  cyliiider  of  zero  circular  atreaa,  fall  within  the  limits  (108),  for 
the  existence  of  a  cylinder  of  zero  radial  diaplacenient;  the  two 
cylinders  do  not  however  coincide,  as  will  appear  on  comparing 
their  radii,  given  by  (IH)  and  (109). 

290.]  Strength  of  the  Tube.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
discuss  the  various  ways  in  which  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the 
tube  may  be  endangered,  by  approach  of  one  or  other  of  the 
principal  stresses,  at  the  point  where  it  is  greatest,  to  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  material  under  tension  or  compression.  We  must 
confine  ourselves  here  however  to  a  single  example 

Let  n/n'>£*/j4*.  Then  the  radi^  preaaure  has  its  maxi- 
mum value  n  when  r=A,  the  circular  traction  has  its  maximum 
value 

(A*  +  £^)U  -  2IPTI' 
Jf'-A' 

when  r=A,  and  the  longitudinal  traction  has  the  uniform  value 

m{JP  -  A^) 
The  second  of  these  is  the  greatest,  so  that  if  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  material  be  about  the  same  for  tension  and  com- 
pression [Table  C  (bia),  p.  202],  the  first  yielding  of  the  tube 
will  take  the  form  of  transverse  stretching,  or  mcrcase  of  its 
diameter  beyond  its  power  of  elastic  recovery. 
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If  T  be  the  elastic  strength  of  the  material  under  tension,  tlie 
condition  for  elastic  safety  is 


{A^  +  S^)n~2B^JV 


T; 


so  that  we  have,  as  guides  for  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  tube, 
when  the  pressures  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  are  known. 


n'^>!   2n'-n  +  T' 

291.]  Applioataon  to  cylindrical  boilers-  The  ease  which 
we  have  just  considered — wnen  the  ratio  II/II'  is  considerable, 
especially  in  comparison  with  B*/A^ — may  be  taken  fairly  to 
represent  the  strain  suffered  by  a  long  cylindrical  boiler  (except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ends).  Thus,  if  T  represents  the 
^oorking  Btrengtk  of  the  material  [Table  (D),  p.  203]  which  allows 
for  a  large  "  factor  of  safety,"  the  proper  thickness  (  for  a  boiler 
of  internal  radius  ^,  to  be  worked  at  steam  pre.saure  II  under 
atmospheric  pressure  II'  will,  with  due  regard  to  economy  of 
material,  be  given  by 

{t  +  Ay_     n  +  T 
"A^  ■    2n'+T-n' 

Example.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  proper  thickness 
for  a  cylindrical  wrougnt  iron  boiler,  4  feet  in  diuneter,  to  be 
worked  at  a  maximum  pressure  of  120  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  in  the  open  air. 

The  working  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  given  in  Table  (D) 
at  ■k^  ton,"?  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  may 
be  taken  at  about  15  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  reducing 
lengths  to  inches,  and  stresses  to  pounds  per  square  inch,  we 
have 


and  consequently  the  thickness  in  inches  is  given  by 

«  +  24)*  =  (24)S..J20+20080^ 


KVl"-')^ 
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The  employment  of  "  half-inch  plate  "  for  the  coastniction  of 
such  a  boiler  will  therefore  allow  an  ample  factor  of  safety,  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  accidental  rise  of  pressure.  In  fact, 
a  boiler  so  constructed  would  not  begin  to  gwe  until  the  steam 
pressure  had  risen  to  over  500  pouncU  per  square  inch  ;  always 
supposing  that  the  portions  near  the  ends  were  able  to  sustain  as 
great  a  stress  as  the  middle  portion. 

Exainple  II. 

292.]  Circular  OylindrioaJ  Shear.  A  body,  bounded  by 
two  coaxial  circular  cylindera  of  infinite  length,  has  its  inner 
surface  (radius  A)  rigidly  attached  to  an  immoveable  cylinder 
of  the  same  radius;  while  its  external  surface  (radius  B)  is 
subjected  to  a  uniform  tangential  traction  F,  everywhere  ]>er- 
pendicular  to  the  axia  of  the  cylinder.  Required  the  nature  of 
the  strain  produced. 

In  this  example,  as  in  the  last,  the  conditions  present  com- 
plete symmetry  about  the  axis,  and  complete  uniformity  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  assume  that 
the  resultant  displacement  of  each  point  is  in  the  plane,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  which  contains  the  point,  and  that  the 
amount  of  this  displacement  depends  only  on  the  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  axia. 

Thus,  with  the  notation  of  g  244,  we  shall  assume  that 
-w  =  (),  and  that  u  and  v  (and  therefore  also  /3)  are  independent 
of  9  and  z.     We  have  then 


1  d, 


^  =  .>'-) 


and,  on  substitution  in  (88)  of  g  244, 


Integrating,  we  get 


The  given  boundary  conditions  ate  partly  of  the  one  type, 
and  partly  of  the  other  [§  285,  (106),  (107)] ;  for  when  r=A,  we 
are  to  have  u  =  v=0:  and  when  r  =  B,  l'  =  0,  C=P. 
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The  first  two  conditions  give 

and  on  substitution  from  (85)  of  §  244  in  (46)  of  §  239,  the  latter 
conditions  become 

2„,6i--g— 0,  -^   _p. 

ThuB  a=c-  =  f)  I 

A*D=  -iy=mFi2ni' 

and,  finally,  u  =  0  and 

■2„\J'     W 
E<ach   cylindrical   surface    in    the    body    coaxial    with   the 
bounding  surfaces  is  therefore  simply  rotated  about  the  axb 
through  an  angle 


where  r  is  its  radius,  without  any  change  in  its  form  or  dimen- 
sions. The  amount  of  rotation  increases  from  within  outwards, 
and  the  strain  amounts  to  a  drcvZar  shearing  motion  (in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis)  of  cylindrical  layers  of  the  body, 
without  any  changes  of  density. 

Each  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  the  axis  is  shifted  as  a 
whole,  parallel  to  itself,  while  each  radial  line  is  distorted  into  a 
hyperbolic  form.  For  instance,  the  radius  of  the  shell  which 
initially  coincides  with  the  axis  of  x  assumes  the  cuirve 


'W-') 


which  is  a  hyperbola,  having  for  its  asymptotes  the  lines 
a:  =  0,  y  =  B^Fx/2n. 

Since  the  strain  is  supposed  small,  F  will  be  very  small  com- 
pared with  n,  and  the  hyperbolas  will  be  nearly  rectangular,  as 
well  as  of  very  small  curvature  in  the  portion  intercepted  by  the 
shell. 

In  Figure  34,  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  above  hyperbola 
and  its  asymptotes,  the  portion  distinguished  by  an  unbroken 
line  being  the  strained  form  of  the  radius  of  the  shell  initially 
coinciding  with  Ox.  This  figure  is  drawn  for  an  exa)gi;erated 
case,  in  which  F=00523  ii. 
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293.]    Lines  of  Stresa    Since 

P=Q  =  R  =  S=T  =  0, 

end  U=nr-^=~~-, 

all  lines  in  the  body  parallel  to  the  axis  are  Lhies  of  zero  etrestt, 
and  the  two  principal  stresses  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  are  the  remaming  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  (21) 
of  g  163,  which  here  reduces  to 


Fitf.34 


In  the  system  of  coordinates  which  we  are  now  employing,  the 
directions  of  the  "axes  of  reference"  of  §  163,  at  each  point  ot  the 
hody,  are  those  of  the  elementary  lines  dr,  vdQ,  dz :  thus,  if  c28  he 
an  element  of  a  Line  of  Stress,  and  X,  ft,  v  the  cosines  of  the  angles, 
which  it  makes  with  the  coordinate  elements,  we  have 

}ud»  =  dr,  [ida  =  rdff,  vd«  =  dz. 
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and  the  differential  equations  of  the  Line  of  Strega  correaponding 
to  the  principal  stress  JV  (see  note  on  §  241,  at  end  of  the  volume) 


The  differential  equation  of  the  Tie  Lines,  transmitting  the  trac- 
tion U,  is  therefore 

and  that  of  the  Strvi  Lmea  transmitting  the  pressure  U  ia 
rfr=  -rrfft 
Thus  the  Ties  are  the  equiangular  spirals 

and  the  Struts  the  similar  spirals 

r.Ce-', 

each  system  cutting  all  radii  at  the  constant  angle  x/4,  while  the 
traction  or  pressure  transmitted  along  each  diminishes,  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  pole,  from  S*P/4*  at  the 
inner  surface  to  F  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell. 

In  Figure  35,  the  whole  lines  represent  the  Ties,  and  the 
dotted  lines  the  Struts ;  if  these  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  direction  of  the  Surface  Tractions  (indicated  by  the  arrows), 
the  simultaneous  dragging  and  aqueezing  effects  of  the  latter  will 
readily  be  understood. 

The  traction  exerted  on  the  inner  surface  by  the  fixed  cylin- 
drical core  is  equal  to  the  value  of  U  when  r  =  A;  it  is  therefore 

This  is  otherwise  obvious ;  for,  in  order  that  equilibrium  may 
be  possible,  the  external  couples  on  the  body  must  balance  one 
another,  precisely  as  if  it  were  rigid  (§  146).  Thus,  considering  a 
unit  length  of  the  shell,  we  must  have 


Eaiample  III. 

294.1    Spherical  Shell  under  internal  and   external 
normal  pressures  whose  Intensities  vary  directly  as  tl^ 
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distance  of  tbe  point  of  application  from  a  given  dia- 
metral plane.  A  apherical  shell  suffers  a  normal  pressure 
II cos  d  over  its  inner  surface  (radius  A),  and  a  normal  pressure 
n'cos0  over  its  outer  surface  (radius  B);  6  being  the  angle 
which  the  radius  vector  of  any  point  makes  with  the  given 
diameter  Oz,  and  IT,  II'  heing  constants.  Required  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  produced. 

Adopting  the  notation  of  §  243,  it  is  evident  that  the  condi- 
tions are  symmetrical  about  Oz.so  that  the  displacement  of  every 
point  will  take  place  in  the  plane  which  contains  Os  and  the 
point,  and  the  strain  will  be  altogether  independent  of  (d. 


Fig.35 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  (§  146)  are  the  same  as  for  a 
rigid  body  i  that  is  to  say,  the  forces  on  the  shell  due  to  the  two 
systems  of  surface  traction  must  balance  one  another.  From 
symmetry  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  pressure  on  each  surface 
a{  the  shell  is  parallel  to  Uz,  and  by  resolving  in  that  direction 
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the  forae  on  each  element  of  surface  we  find  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  to  be 

/n coaB.coae.  ZrAHia  ft/fl-  /ll'coa fl .  cos ^ .  2wB*am ftftf 

or  nA'  =  n-B^ (112) 

Assuming  that  this  necessary  condition  is  satisfied,  we  have 
by  (68)  and  {69)  of  g  243 

e,  =  e,  =  0  j. (113) 


13,    ,     13« 


while  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  (71)  become 

(lH) 


(■»*»>l-::l^4(<'^»» 


ITie  boundary  conditions  (72)  reduce  to 

P=  -Ilcoafl,  U  =  0,  when.r-=A, 
P=  -n'cosS,  P-0,  whenr  =  a; 

and  on  substitution  from  (68)  these  become 


{m-n)A  +  2M^  +  neo8fl-0| 

^  '  3r  [. (115) 

'^         ^  '  (116) 

when  r  =  B 


and 

,3/.\^13„_„l 

,..(117) 


<>\r)r -as       L. 
whenr  =  J  or^J 


Finally,  by  §  287,  we  must  have 

w-0,  when  sin  9-0 (118) 
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Now  aquations  (114)  may  be  written 

(m  +  n)r%in  o'^  -  2»|j(e^  ^6)^0 

and  on  elimination  of  6,  we  bave 

Comparing  this  equation  with  (65)  of  g  243  we  see  that 

V'i-0* (119) 

It  also  appears  from  the  boundary  conditions  (115)  and  (116) 
that  at  either  surface  A  must  be  equal  to  cos  6,  multiplied  by  a 
constant  factor.  But  cosd  is  a  surface  harmonic  of  order  1,  and 
thus  the  solution  of  (119)  must  be  the  sum  of  two  solid  har- 
monics of  orders  + 1  and  —  2. 
Let  us  assume 

4.(cr  +  ^)«»»; (120) 

then,  on  substitution  in  (114)  we  have 

l(2e..™(-)."^(Cr-2?),i.»o< 

and  the  solution  of  these  equations  is  obviously 

2eg  =  ^'^-'*(^-^yinft (121) 

Again,  substituting  from  (120)  and  (121)  in  (113), 


1 


^  ^<"^)  v-^  3>«- ^>=(*^^^^^h  1 


1   3/..-SW     1       3/,,. 

13,    ,     l-du     m  +  n/Cr     2>\  . 


*  This  equation  ia  aatiseed  by  A  in  all  caaea  in  which  there  are  no  apfilied 
forcea,  aa  may  be  deduced  directly  from  equations  (104)  above.  See  Article 
iSi  below. 
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and  the  form  of  these  equations,  in  connection  with  the  boundary 
conditions  (113),  (116),  (117)  suggests  that  we  should  assume  for 
the  form  of  u  and  v 


where  u  and  v  are  functions  of  r  only.    The  general  equations  to 
be  satisfied  by  u  and  v  then  become 


r  ttr^     '     r        m    \  2      r^  I 
These  are  easily  put  into  the  form 

and  on  elimination  of  2v-»',  we  have 

■<■_(„,=)     .,,-2— "f,i,2("t»)^ 


the  complete  integral  of  which  is 

10»  M      r  7^ 

where  C  and  D"  are  arbitrary  constants.     The  first  of  equations 
(122)  then  gives  at  once 


Thus,  finally,  the  radial  and  transverse  displacementa  are 
L    10»  n        r  r*_J 


L    10«  2w      r  2)^_J  I 

The  four  arbitrary  constants  are  to  be  evaluated  by  means  of 
the  four  boundary  conditions  (116),  (116),  (117);  it  being  obvious 
that  (118)  is  satisfied  identically. 
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Taking  first  (117)  we  have,  when  r  =  ^,  and  whett  r=B, 


3k  ^    I>  _3iy 
Therefore 

3Ai*»<7-10n(fl«i)-8fl')  =  0 


.JLC-± 

lOn       r' 


UA-^C  -  10n{A*D  -  dl/)  =  01 


Nexi  £rom  (115) 

ZkA^C  +  5{Zm  +  n)AiD  +  SOnlT  +  5 Am  =  0  ; 
and  similarlj  from  (IIC) 

Zkff-C  +  6(3».  +  n)IPD  +  30»jy  +  SB^W  ~  0, 
where  by  (112) 

Am^sm: 

3(,.  +  n) 

jyj^^-A^A*mi 

dim  +  nXm-A") 

It  will  be  observed  that  C  does  not  appear  in  the  boundary 
equations,  and  is  consequently  indeterminate.  The  reason  is  that 
the  displacement  whose  components  are 

«  =  Cco8fl,  »«  -C'ainU 

amounts  merely  to  a  bodily  translation  of  the  shell  through  a 
distance  C  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oz.     This  term  conne- 
quently  contributes  nothing  to  the  strain,  and  we  may  put  (7  =  0. 
Substituting  from  (124)  in  (123),  we  have  finally 

_  r(2n-m)(B^-lV'nH     JTI_    (B'-A'W^n  ~l 
L     9i("t  +  »)(il'-J*)     "  Sur     b'(m  +  7i){li'~-A'yj'^  \ 

n^"*  +  »)(«' - A')Am^     (m  +  2»).l'n _     (B'^A')A*^n    -1  .    -P^^ 

=  L     9<t(m  + «)(£•- 4')      *6«(«.  +  n)r      18(«V+«)(B'- ^vJ""    ^ 

To  investigate  the  deformation  suffered  by  the  bodyi  we 
have 

u  =  u  CM  0,  r  =  V  sin  ^, 
where  u,  v  are  functions  of  r,  of  the  order  li/n,  so  that  u^  and  v- 
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are  negligible  in  comparison  with  ic*,  etc.     If  (a^,  y',  a')  be  the 
atrainea  position  of  the  point  initially  at  (x,  y,  z) 
Jx'^  +  y^  =  Js^  +  ;/'■*■», ma  &  +  veoa0 
-  V^+y  +  (u  +  v)  an  6  coo  6 
tt^  =  a  +  ueoa  ^— ueio  B 
=  z  +  ii«ja'fl— vain'tf 
=  2  +  II  -  {m- v)  sin'  &. 

Now  to  a  first  approximation  (see  §  68)  we  may  regard  the 
coefficients  of  u  and  v  as  functions  of  the  initial  ot  final  coordinates, 
indifferently.     Thus  we  may  write 

and  any  spherical  surface 


in  the  unstrained  body,  concentric  with  the  hounding  surfaces,  is 
strained  into  the  surface 

or  (approximately)  into  the  sphere 

a,'*  +  y^  +  (a'-u)3  =  r'. 

Every  such  sphere  is  therefore  shifted,  without  change  oiform, 
through  a  distance  u  in  the  positive  direction  of  Oz.  This  dis- 
tance depends  upon  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  being  given  by 

r(2n-m)(g^-^V     J__      (iP-^«)^*     -1 
L9A(in  +  n)(^-J6j      3„r     9(m +  n)(5i- J  VJ 

It  is  easily  shewn  that  u  will  or  will  not  vanish  for  some  value 
of  r  between  A  and  B,  according  as  the  equation, 

9(to*  +  vm  -  'n?)3f-  +  5nV  -  3A(3»i  +  4n)  =  0 

has  or  has  not  a  real  root  between  AjB  and  BjA.  If  there  be  an 
odd  number  of  such  roots,  the  bounding  surfaces  will  be  displaced 
in  the  same  direction ;  if  an  even  number  in  opposite  directions. 

Although,  however,  these  spherical  surfaces  retain  their  form 
unaltered,  yet  their  surfaces  suffer  areal  dilatation  or  contraction 
(pa^  61),  which  varies  from  point  to  point  so  that  the  cones 
0=coQstant  in  the  unstrained  body  become  surfaces  of  revolution 
of  the  sixth  degree. 
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Solution  iit  terms  of  Sj^ierical  Harmonics* 
295.]    The  Oublcal  Dilatation.    The  general  equations  are 


..(104) 


By 

Differentiating  these  aatox,y,z  respectively  and  adding,  we  obtain 

V«A  =  0; (126) 

an  equation  which  is  satisfied  in  all  cases  of  equilibrium  under 
Surface  Tractions  only.  Thus  A  is  in  this  case  always  capable  of 
being  expanded  in  a  series  of  Solid  Spherical  Harmonics. 

296.]  Application  to  Spherical  Shell  Let  us  suppose 
Wie  values  of  A  to  be  given,  at  every  point  of  the  concentric 
surfaces  of  a  spherical  snell,  of  which  the  internal  and  external 
radii  are  A  and  B.  These  values  must  then  be  capable  of  expansion 
in  series  of  Surface  Harmonics,  so  that  we  shall  have,  in  general ; 

when  *•  =  -*,  i  =  2(H,); 

when  t-  =  B,  i-2(H,'). 

Here  Hi  and  H,'  denote  any  surface  harmonics  of  order  i ;  and. 
A  being  always  supposed  small,  these  two  series  are  necessarily 
convergent. 

At  any  point  within  the  substance  of  the  shell,  at  a  distance 
r  from  the  centre,  the  value  of  A  will  be  given  by 

^    ^(/J'-a-^'"H.V-(^J)"'(vl'H.--g.H.>-'-'       ^,„„^ 
"  =  Zj  ^*i  _  A"~"  ^'■^'^f 

For  this  series  obviously  satisfies  (126)  throughout  the  shell,  and 
also  satisfies  (127)  at  both  its  surfaces.  It  is  also  convergent  for 
all  values  of  r  between  A  and  B,  for  it  may  be  written  in  me  form 

y\  &    Xb)  ■  B'-\  V  V^Zl^^^li:::^ 

*  Fii'Ht  worked  out  1^  LiUD6,  LiouvUU,  16&4.  The  metliod  her«  adopts 
is  that  of  Tbomson  and  Tait;  A'ataral  I'kilotophy,  Articlea  730-737. 
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and  since  A<r<B,  the  tetma  of  these  eeiies  correapondisg  to 
very  great  values  of  i  are  ultimately  of  the  same  order  as 


(^yH..a(^" 


Thus,  the  series  (127)  beinff  convergent,  the  aeries  in  question 
are  more  rapidly  convergent  than  the  geometric  series 


respectively. 

By  a  well-known  extension  of  Green's  Theorem  [Thotnswi  and 
Tait,  NcUural  Philosophy,  Appendix  A.  (e)]  the  solution  of  (126) 
throughout  any  given  apace,  which  satisfies  given  arbitrary  con- 
ditions all  over  the  bounding  surface  or  surfaces,  is  abswutely 
unique ;  and  consequently  the  value  (128)  for  A  is  perfectly  deter- 


id7.}  The  Oomponent  DisplaoementB.  Supposing,  for 
the  present,  that  the  value  of  A  is  known  for  every  point  of  the 
body,  we  obtain  by  Buhatituting  from  (128)  in  (104) 

with  symmetrical  formuhe  for  v  and  w. 
Now,  if  wo  write 

Ui  and  U.(_i  are  solid  harmonics  of  ordei-s  i  and  —  (-i  + 1)  respec- 
tively ;  and  the  funcUons 

involved  in  the  above  expression  for  ^*v,,  are  solid  harmonics  of 
the  orders  (i-1)  and  — (i+2). 

But,  if  t/,  be  any  solid  haxmonio  of  order  9,  we  dedu(»  from 
formula  (65)  of  §  243  that 
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Thus 

V^r'O.)  =  [(.  +  2K.  +  3)  -  ^.  t  l)]n.  -  2(2.  t  SjU. 
and  consequently 

^(rm,.,)    -3(2i+l)n..,        1 

V'i'^-^)  =  -  2(2i  1 1)U,.„  J 

The  solution  of  (129),  and  the  corresponding  equations  for  i 
and  w,  are  consequently 

„_„    nr'  3  J(g"H, - vl'*'H,V  t  (-< ii)'"(^'H, -  gH,')i-'-'l 
.  ai>i(  (2i+l)(^»-'-.l"") 


™;-  o^(g"H,-^"'H,')«'<-(/l^)"'(^'H,-J'H,')<-' 

'  2n  dy-^^  (2t+ IKif*'- ,i^'») 


(2i+lXa—--i"«) 


(130) 


where  the  complementary  functions  u,  v,  w,  are  solutions  of  the 
equations 

which  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  expreaaions  (130)  for  u,  v,  w 
may  satisfy  identicaUy  the  equation 

|!f  +  Jt»?_A (131) 

OX     01/     ae 

Now,  if  ^,  be  any  homogeneous  function  of  (x,  y,  z)  of  degree  0, 

by  Euler's  theorem ;  and  since  in  our  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
two  homogeneoua  functions,  of  degrees  *  and  —  (i+l),  both  of 
which  satisfy  y^^z=0,  we  easily  deduce  from  (130)  that 

2li;     3y      3*     3*     2y      3a 

nZ^  (2i+l)(ir-+'-J^*') 

Substituting  this  and  the  value  of  A  from  (128)  in  (131),  wc 
obtain 

9ii     9v    3w_ 
9a!     3i/      3» 
■^•,[«'U^2f  +  l)](.B^'H,-^'+'H.V-[m(«  +  l)  +  «(2t+l)](iflr'(^'H.-BH.>-' 
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and  consequently,  if  we  expand  u,  v,  w  in  series  of  solid  bannomcs 

..-:£'..,*..'-,-,)  1 


-5;'"*''- 


we  must  have 
(i<J)'+'(J'H,-jyH.')r-'-'  __ 


«{2t+l)     /3u,+, 


%A(i+l)  +  n(2t+l)V  ^       dy       az  )} 
Substituting  in  (130),  we  finally  obtain,  for  the  general  har- 
monic solution  of  (104) 

(  f    3"i.3^(     3w,         3n'_._,     3v'...,     aw*,,,:. ) 

_Vi      +u'       -^    11  _  3^     ^y.    3*       _     B.«  9i/  2»     If 

-■Hi  "*"'       2     aBU(t-l)  +  «(2i-l)  m(i  +  2)-i-»(2i  +  3)     }) 

!r  an,   3v,   aw,      Bu'.,.,  ^  3v'.,_,  ^  gw^_._,i ) 
wr'    3        9a;      3//       Sa      _    3x  9y  3*     |> 

*        -'-"    2     9yL»»C*-A)  +  "<2i-l)  w(i+2)  +  n(2i  +  3)     Ji 

t  r    ?:!l  +  3^'  +  3-.         9«'-.-..3/-.-.,3w'_._n) 

V '  w  t  w'  *^    ?.l      9^      3.y       3;  3j;  3y  3«       [ 

'■Hi    '        "'"'"    a     &L™(t-l)  +  n(2i-l)"      ,n(i+2}  +  n(2.-  +  3)"JJ 


where  u,. 
respectivi 


1)  m(i 

:  orders  whicfi  satisfy  the  conditions  of  §  287,  viz. 


(132) 


may  be  any  solid  E^herical  harmonics  of  their 

'■;hsi  ■■  ' • 


Vy' 


?-  =  0,  whena!  =  i/  =  0: 

*-^--^  =  0,  wheny=«  =  0; 


=  0,  when  z  =  X'^0. 


This  complete  solution  is  of  course  only  adapted  to  a  solid  of 
finite  extent  which  does  not  include  the  origin — such  as  the 
spherical  shell  with  which  we  started. 

For  a  solid  sphere  with  its  centre  at  the  origin  we  must  retain 
only  the  harmonics  of  positive  orders,  and  for  an  infinitely  ex- 
tended body  with  such  a  sphere  hollowed  out  in  its  substance 
only  the  harmonics  of  negative  orders. 
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Finally,  we  may  add  to  the  solution  (132)  for  il,  v,w  comple- 
mentary terms  of  me  form 

a^  3^  3^ 

3a:'    ?>i/'    3a 
respectively,  where  <p  is  any  Bolution  whatever  of  the  equation 

vV=o 
that  satisfies  the  conditions  of  g  287;  for  obviously  any  such 
function  will  disappear  on  substitution  in  equations  {104>). 

The  most  general  and  complete  forms  of  the  solution,  for  a 
spherical  shell  with  either  the  surface  dieplacemeTUa  or  the  surface 
tractions  given  over  both  its  surfaces,  will  he  found  in  Thomson 
and  Tait's  Natural  Philosophy,  §§  736,  737.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  solid  sphere. 

298.]  Oomplete  Solution  for  a  8dM  Sphere  with 
sur&ce  diq)Iacements  given.  Let  ^  be  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  and  let  the  component  displacements  at  each  point  of  its 
surface  be  given  by 

Woo2(H,),  Oo-2(H,'),  Wo  =  2(H<*). 

Selecting  from  the  general  solution  (132)  thepoeitive  harmonic 
terms,  and  adding  the  arbitrary  complementary  functions,  we  have 

„.?*tSru,-Jf,r.3fe!"ll 
3a;        L  «"  J 

„|.x[.,-i,^^.]   (,3S, 

where  3ft 


2Ki-l)  +  «C2i-l)] 
3u(     3V|     3w, 


and j&  satisfies  y*^  =  0. 

^us  we  may  legitimately  assume 

and  we  shall  then  have  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  Cr  =  ^) 


,.(134) 
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Thu8  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  satisfied  by  making 

and  eoqsequentty 

and  on  substituting  theae  values  in  the  general  formulsa  we  finally 
obtain  the  complete  solution 

"-^(U)*      2[m(i-l)H.»(2i-l)l^' i 

"-^IW** 2Wi-l)t„(2i-l)Ji. ^i 

'"■^iU)a+ fferijTl^^ijp, ^Jj 

299.]  Oomplete  Bolution  for  a  Solid  Sphere  with  Bur&ce 
tractions  given.  The  components  F,  6,  H,  parallel  to  the 
coordinate  axe8,  of  the  stress  across  any  concentric  spherical 
surface  of  radius  r  are  by  (107) 

Thus 

-<-")--[(4-)"^i0 

where 
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Thus,  if  F,  0,  H  he  expanded  in  solid  harmonica,  we  Bhall 
have 


rF,_i  =  {m-  n)xA,_i  +  n(»  -  1)m,  + 1 
rC,.,  -  («i  -  »)yVi  +  «<»  -  1)  »• + ' 


..(136) 


..(137) 


.  'bu,  ,  Bp,     3w, 

'**-!  ~  ^r  +  ^^-  ■•■  -^^ 

oar      oy      ya 

f n.i  =  awj  +  yn  +  tw, 

Hence,  omitting  the  complementary  function  0  from  the  general 
Bolntion  (133), 

^[l-2{i.l)if,]^,_„ (138) 

where  M,  and  ^,_i  are  given  by  (134), 
Again 

fi+i  =  am,  +  yr,  +  sw,  -  3/^£^' 


=  ani,  +  yv,  +  aw,  -  («  -  l)i/',r^^,_, 


The  first  three  termi)  may  be  reduced  to  harmonics  as  follows. 
Let  ^,  he  any  solid  harmonic  of  order  i,  and  Si  the  corresponding 
Burface  harmonic     Then 


<^.  =  'U. 


and  the  twin  solid  harmonic  is 
Thus 


a*.. 


i'=-(t+l)rr-'-S,+ 
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and  consequently 

'*-2^l"''i-'-W\ ("») 

Applying  this  retiuH  to  (139),  and  bearing  in  mind  (134), 
where 


DifTerentiating,  and  again  making  use  of  (140), 

So;  2i-l  {J    Zx        2i  +  i  dx\f'-')j 


(HI) 


.(142) 


•2i+l     -dx' 

Substituting  from  (138)  and  (1*2)  in  136,  and  once  more 
availing  ourselves  of  (140)  we  obtain 

(,«-«)[i-2(t-i)jf,r  5^..,  _  ^,  3 /^^..A-l 

2i-l  L      ^  ^\r*-''/J 

^  ,>[!  -  (»■-  l)(2i  +  iW,]r_,d<f,,.,  _  2r^»  ^M-\~] 
2t^T  L      ac       2i  4  1  3a!\r"-7j 

_«_9*tt!. 

'"2i  +  i   ar  ' 

and  Bnally 

wbcre 

^_        m(;+2)-n<2i-l) 


,  lJWi-l)  +  »(2i-l)]- 

the  sphere  be  A,  and  Ie< 
given  at  every  point  of 

/'=2(H^,  tf  =  2(H,'),  JT=2(H,').. 


Now  let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  A,  and  let  the  components 
of  the  surface  traction  be  given  at  every  point  of  the  surtece  by 
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The  expressions  in  (143)  consist  of  solid  harmonics  depending  on 
surface  harmonics  of  the  ordera  i  and  i~2  respectively.  Thus, 
picking  out  the  terms  which  involve  surface  harmonics  of  order  i 
only,  we  must  have 


etc,  when  r=A. 
Thus 


{i-l)v,. 


423^. 


■  (nr.) 


i3/./j_A_      1      30,^., 

respectively,  and  adding 


Differentiating  these  as  to  ic,  y, 
the  results. 


[i-l+,(2 


Also  substituting  for  u„ 
by  <146), 


(H?) 

■,  in  (141)  their  values  as  given 


=  _'^ri/H.\     3/H,V3/HA-| (148) 

Thus  we  obtain  1^  from  (147),  and  then  ^  from  (148),  and 
lastly  u,  v,  w  from  (14G);  and  we  have  only  to  substitute  the 
values  so  obtained  in  the  general  solution 


If  we  write 

X,_, .  |.(r'H,)  +  jVh,')  +  !(.«■) 


"[IP)^|(^:)^^(f^)]| 


..(U9) 
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the  final  form  of  the  solution  13 

u-h ^ i^H,  +  — '—  ^-^ 

ji  (i- IJ/l'-' I  2;(2i+l)    3j; 

2[(2i2  +  l)irt-(2»-l)Bj      a<; 

(2U  iH(2.>+i)"-(2i-i)"]  a.V-7 )  '     ' 

with  symmetrical  expressions  for  v  and  w, 

300.]  Oonditions  of  Equilibrium.  The  components  (14.5) 
of  the  surface  traction  must  of  course  satisfy  the  conditions  for 
equilibrium  of  the  body  as  a  whole  [i  146,  equations  (6)  and  (7)]. 
Thus  we  must  have 

//B4S=0,  //Wtd''^=0,  //3'4S  =  0  ; (151) 

and 

/'^(yH."  -  sH/)rfS'=0,  j[/(zH.  -  i>:W)dS=  0, 

^(xS;-y3,)dS^0 (152) 

identically,  for  all  values  of  i. 

Equations  (151)  are  satisfied  identically  by  all  surface  har- 
monics of  orders  other  than  zero ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  make 

Ho  =  H;  =  Ho"  =  0 (151n) 

Also,  since  xjA,  y/A,  z/A  are  surface  harmonics  of  the  first 
order,  equations  (15Si)  are  satisfied  identically  by  all  surface  har- 
monics of  orders  other  than  1.  Thus  the  only  further  conditions 
required  for  equilibrium  are 

//(x-R(-yE.;)dS= 
But  AHj,  A'E.^,  A'S"  are  linear  functions  of  x,y,z;  so  that,  if 


'  =  L'x  +  M'ff  +  A''zj 


and  remember  that,  since  yz,  zx,  xy  are  harmonics, 
f/yzdS  =/f^S  ^//xydS  =  0, 
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we  shall  have 

!r/ficls.L"//^dsV 

and,  since 

equations  (152)  will  be  completely  satisfied  if  only 

M"  =  A",  K^L",  L'=M; 
that  is  if 

H,.'  ??,,  H,'.I  ?5.,  B,-.!  ???• (152.) 

where  U,  is  any  solid  harmonic  of  degree  2. 

General  Sotatiorts. 

301.]  Application  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  Method 
to  express  Uie  component  displacements  in  the  form  of 
potentials.  We  have  already  seen  (§  295)  that,  in  all  cases  of 
the  present  problem,  the  cubical  dilatation  satisfies  the  equation 

V'i  =  0 (120) 

Again,  by   successive    differentiations   of   equations   (105),   we 
deduce 

^     3y\3a;      3.y       da  j 

^    ■■'"Sa^.cte      3?/       cte'J^ 
but  it  follow.'?  at  once  from  equations  (1)  of  §  253  that 

^"..a/u^'.-O (,53) 

3.C       3^       3: 

so  that  we  also  have 

V'0,  =  v-fls  =  y'^3  =  0 (12Ca) 
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If  now  we  resolve  the  strain,  after  the  method  of  ^  265,  26 
275,  277,  into  its  dllatational  and  rotational  elements,  writing 


as  I 


_3^_^3^_ 


^^'1-2. 


and  assuming  that  ^|r,,  ^„  ^,  satisfy  the  condition 

^'l'T  +  '^ti  +  ^'f's  =  0 

33!      3y       3s        ' 

we  have,  on  differentiation, 

2ff,=  -vV4 

Hence  it  follows  from  (126)  and  (126(i)  that 

V*'^  =  W.  =  V'it,  =  V'^a  =  0 

Equations  (156)  are  satisBed  by  the  assumptions 

■''''iMjf'''"'''''''"' 

where  the  notation  is  similar  to  that  of  §  266 ;  and  e 
equation  (216)  of  g  311,  below 


..(157) 


>by 


c'v^i     B^tj     3^3 
?j:      'hi/       3a 


S'-Zy  \3*'  ^ 


it  follows  from  (153)  that  (Ihb)  is  also  satisSed. 

Thus  if  A,  e,,  Sj,  9,  are  any  solutions  of  (126)  and  (126  o) 
which  satisfy  (105)  and  (153),  equations  (154)  and  (158)  will 
represent  a  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium  under 
surface  tractions  only. 
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3« 


302.]  Sir  O.  B.  Airy's  solution  for  the  components  of 
Strain  ajid  Stress.  It  will  be  seea  at  once  on  substitutiou 
that  tile  genei^  equations 

7>P    dU    -iiT 

a.    "»,*&" 

3jr  a«   as_ 


7^-T,-TS-! <"") 

dj:     iy     dz 
are  satisfied  identically  by  the  assumpti 
P.^Si  +  ^-x.; 

■'--^ 

The  functions  Xi>  Xv  Xa  "■^"■y  ^^  continuoua  or  discontinuous 
in  form,  but  their  second  derivatives  must  of  course  satisfy  the 
conditions  (63)  of  §  22G,  as  well  aa  (126)  of  §  295. 

This  method  of  solution  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  stress 
in  one  plane  (g§  175-184),  as  everything  is  then  m&de  to  depend 
upon  a  single  arbitrary  function.     Taking  the  plane  of  a-^  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  ])lane  of  the  stress,  the  solution  is  in  this  case 
Ji^S=T  =  0; 


..(im) 


Illustrations  will  be  found  in  g  307-309  below.  The  method 
is  originally  due  to  Sir  G,  B,  Airy,*  who  arrived  at  it  in  a  much 
less  i^rect  way,  by  an  application  of  the  Calculus  of  Yariations. 


>  lieport  of  tie  BritUh  A. 


Canitridge,  166S :  p.  62. 
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TaE  Problem  of  Equiubrwm  under  a  Conservative 
SrsTBif  OF  Applied  Forces,   with  or   without  Surface 

TRcICTIOXS. 

3U3.]  Q-eneral  Equations.  For  reasons  stated  in  g  279, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  bodies  indu- 
enced  by  such  systems  of  Applied  Forces  as  are  derivable  by 
diSerentiation  from  a  Potential. 

Let  ^  denote  the  Force  Potential,  as  in  §  '^70,  so  that  the 
component  forces  per  unit  mass  on  any  element  of  the  body  are 
given  as  before  by  equations  (93)  and  (9i). 

The  equations  (6),  (7),  (8)  of  equilibrium  then  take  the  forms 

i^^iA <-) 


3j;' 


[mA  +  p*]  +  «y%  -  U] 


..(162) 


—VmA  +  p^]  +  ny^M)  =  oj 

l;K"-»)^*-*i-Kt-l)-4 <"^) 

and  from  the  latter  set  we  easily  deduce 

y«[(m  +  «)A  +  p*]  =  0 (164) 

Similarly,  the  general  equations  (48)  of  §  239  become 

|['-"'-''']--C"4,(?;)-".|.(?:)]=»J 
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The  boundary  conditions  will  be  given,  aa  before,  by  (106)  or 
(107) ;  and  (he  considerations  of  §§  286,  287  apply  equally  to  this 
problem. 

The  simplest  method  of  proceeding  to  solve  this  problem  is, 
in  general,  to  obtain  the  particular  integrals  of  the  above  equa- 
tions, depending  upon  the  form  of  ■*",  and  then  to  add  comple- 
mentary functions  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  last  problem, 
and  so  chosen  that  the  complete  solutions  may  satisfy  the 
boundary  conditions  (KHj)  or  (107J. 


Gaae  in  which  "^  can  be  expressed  in  a  aeries  of  Solid  Spherical 
Harmonica. 

304]    Solution   of  the  Oeneral  Equations.     Let  the 
Force  Potential  be  expanded  in  the  series  of  solid  harmonicti 

*  =  i:(*-,); (166) 

then  v**'  =  0,  and  we  at  once  deduce  from  (164)  that  v'A  =  0. 

Thus  A  must  also  be  capable  of  expansion  in  a  series  of  solid 
hanuonics :  let  this  series  be  represented  by 

i-2(^) (167) 

These  seriea  may  be  supposed  in  general  to  include  all  values  of 
i,  positive  and  negative. 

Substituting  in  (162),  they  become 

v%=-l:;^(,nA,  +  ^*,)1 

v»«'=-^-i:|^("A  +  p*.)[ (168) 


and,  on  solving  these  equations  as  we  did  (129)  of  g  297,  we 
obtain 
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where  ii,  v,  w  are  aolutiona  of 

In  order  that  (131)  may  be  satbtied  we  must  have 


3u  .  3>'  . 


. 'v_ 


(»A+/'*-)=^(i,)i 


and  on  {ticking  out  all  the  terms  corresponding  to  the  harmonica 
of  order  i  in  the  solution  (l()9) 


("-■K'M*^)-''- 


1  )(•*.-, 


Substituting  in  (169)  and  adopting  the  abridged   notation   of 
(134J  g  298,  we  have  finally 


The  complementary  functiona  in  (170J  are  of  course  the 
complete  solutions  (133)*  of  the  problem  of  §  297.  The  par- 
ticular integrals  given  by  this  method  of  solution  are 


We  may  however  adopt  another  mode  of  solution, -f-  and  obtain 
particular  integrals  of  a  ditferent  form,  as  follow  : — 


Assuming  that 


=  ?*!±] 


3/' 


*The   arbitrarif  cotuplemeuta   of   (133)   appeai-    aa    the    conipletueutary 
solutions  of  Ihe  equatioua  obtained  beluw  (or  ^,  by  the  peoond  method. 
t  See  Tkouauu  a,ud  Tait's  A'alural  fkitiMupkg,  Articlea  733,  634. 
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and  substituting  in  tlie  general  equations  (168),  we  obtain 
3?  [("•♦»)V'*,., +/>*,-,] -0) 


&^^' 


^[(,»t«)v'A„+p1',-,]-0j 
and  the  particular  integral  of  these  equations  is  obviously 

"*'         2{mtn)    2i+l' 
giving  for  the  correspondiug  particular  integrals  of  (168) 


p_      ,     3/r"P,.,\ 
.;»)-3=U'"l,/| 


.(172) 


2(> 


llius  it  is  clear  that  both  of  the  particular  integrals,  (171) 
and  (172),  are  partial ;  and  in  fact,  if  we  assume  the  particular 
integrals  to  be  of  the  form 

"■'-"■'■^^-^■t^-^-A (173) 


and  substitute  in  (168),  we  obtain  the  single  relation 

mC^M,  +  2(2i  +  l){m  +  n)C;  =  p (174) 

between  d  and  C/,  so  that  one  of  these  constants  is  altogether 
arbitrary  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  general 
equations 

The  former  solution  (171)  satisfies  (174)  by  making 

and  the  solution  (17i!)  also  satisfies  (174)  by  making 

C,  =  0,  C,'  =  /./i(2i+l)()rt  +  n). 
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30o.]  Complete  Solution  for  a  Solid  Sphere  witii 
BTirtaGe  displacements  given.  The  conipletc  harmonic  solu- 
tion in  itd  most  general  form  is 


2;[-5^- 

.■=(.•/,*,-,*(;,*,., 

)-<(^*,-,)] 

2[-^- 

■■».|(*A-.  +  C',1',_, 

)-c,,^(^,.,,] . 

..(175) 

2|>.=tr- 

''^J.i',*,..*Cfl',_, 

>-si("*-'] 

where  the  constants  C,  C  (one  of  which  is  arbitrary)  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation  (174),  and  M,  \fr  are  given  by  (134) : 
u,  V,  w,  0  being  any  solid  harmonics  which  allow  u,  v,  w  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  g  287  (see  S  297,  page  332).  This  form  of  the 
solution  corresponds  to  (133)  of  g  298.  In  applying  it  to  the 
case  of  a  solid  sphere  we  must  of  course  assume  that  the  series 
(175)  include  only  positive  values  of  i. 

Let  A  be  the  nwlius  of  the  sphere,  and  let  the  components  of 
the  surface  displacements  be  given  by 

....2(H,),  .,-2(H,'),  «..-S(H,-). 

Then  we  must  have,  when  T=Aj 


Si" 


°  (**-!  t  C,*,.,)  -  C;  2(r'*',_,)  =  H. 


or,  differentiating  the  term  involving  C,  and  making  use  of  (14U) 
above, 

u  *  ^*'«  jf r>^*y  . (3<-i)g,t(-2i-n)c,' ,ay,„ 
'     a«       '    a«  2i-i  aB 

The  solution  is  obviously  (compare  that  of  §  298)  determined  by 

-(0a-^;-&     ' ""' 

In  order  to  simplify  the  reduction  of  this  result  we  will  first 
of  all  eliminate  C,  from  (176)  by  means  of  (174).     We  have 

r=P^f.  2(2t-H){m  +  n)Jf,C; 
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(■2i-l)C,  +  (2t  +  l)C;  ^ pM,  ^  2i(2i  +  l).1/.C.' . 


and,  on  substituting  in  the  first  of  equations  (170), 


But  the  second  of  these  equations  gives  us 

,        X,.,     2i(2Ul)C/V._ 


where  X  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  (149).     Consequently 

and  is  therefore  independent  of  C,'. 

Substituting  these  values  of  ^  and  ^  in  (175),  and  perform- 
ing the  differentiations  indicated  in  the  last  terms  of  those 
expressions,  we  have  finally 

Thus  the  arbitrary  constant  G'  disappears  from  the  coinplete 
solution  for  the  displacement  t  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  indifferent 
whether  we  take  for  the  particular  integrals  of  oui  general 
equations  the  form  (171),  or  the  form  (172),  or  any  combination 
of  these  which  satisfies  the  condition  (174).  This  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  statement  made  in  ^  25.5  and  286 — that  the 
solution  is  absolutely  determinate  when  the  surface  displacements 
are  given. 

3U6.]  Complete  Solution  for  a  Solid  Sphere  with 
aur&ce  tractions  given.  Let  A  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
and  let  the  components  of  the  surface  traction  parallel  to  the 
coordinate  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  be  given  by 

J=2(H,),  (?  =  2{H,'),  /^=2(H.'). 

Let  us  first  consider  the  stress  due  to  the  particular  integrals 
(173).  We  know  from  ^  255,  286  that  any  two  distributions  of 
displacement  which  satisfy  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium 
throughout  the  body,  and  also  me  stress  conditions  aU  over  its 
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surface,  can  only  differ  by  terms  amounting  to  a  displacement  of 
the  body  aa  a  whole.  Thus,  if  the  arbitrary  element  of  (173) 
appears  at  all  in  the  solution  of  the  present  probleiu,  it  must  be  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  strain,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  unessential. 

Eliminating  it  then,  and  taking  the  simpler  forui  (171),  wc 
have  for  the  particular  integrals 

pM,  „3*^,  ,1 
m  3s    I 

Let  F,  G',  H'  denote  the  components  of  the  stress,  due  to 
these  displacements,  across  a  concentric  spherical  surface  of 
radius  r.    Then,  by  (136)  ajid  (137)  of  §  299 

etc.,  etc.  j 

Substituting  from  (178),  and  making  use  of  (140)  when  necessary, 
we  deduce 

Thus,  on  picking  out  the  terms  which  involve  surface  har- 
monics of  order  i,  we  find  that  the  system  of  displacements 

i!tc.,  etc.  I 

gives  rise  to  the  surface  tractions 

m     t      2i  +  3     L  '  J  r*      3a; 

(^-l)my  3/y,_,U  (380) 

2i-i  ^[y'-'li 

Again,  the  solution  corresponding  to  the  complementary 
functions 


..(179) 
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of  (170)  haa  been  worked  out  in  §  299.    It  appears  that,  if 
So  Si',  Si*  be  surface  harmonics  of  order  i,  and  if 

— K(|:^|(|4)*^(|i)], 

the  system  of  displacements 
'rS, 


n  (t-l)^'-M       '     2i(2i+])     dx  | 

(i-lM'''-'^        SX',_,^      f(i<.2)..-(8i-l)n]r-       3  m_,\l  1(182) 

2[(ic t  i)™-(3;-iw    »  * (2i  +  i)i(2i'ti)™-(2i-i)»j  a«V^-7/ 

etc,  etc,  / 

which  teptesenta  a  particular  form  of  the  solution  (150),  gives 
rise  to  the  distribution  of  surface  traction 

F^■^S,),  G=l{8/),  H'^Sn- 
Thus  the  system  of  displacements  compounded  of  (179)  and 
(182)  will  satisfy  the  general  equations  (as  particular  integrals 
and  complementary  functions,  respectively),  and  will  give  to  the 
components  of  the  surface  traction  the  form 

I    '     (2i  +  3).»  [_'"-'v"-''';"j  ^     a, 
^2(i-i>y        .3g^A| 

2i-l  arVr"-7) 

etc.,  etc, ; 

so  that  to  complete  our  solution  we  have  only  to  make 


s.=a.^|t^-[™.,.us,„]- 


3j»" 


T^^— l(?a) (-) 


with  symmetrical  expressions  for  3,'  and  Si'- 
Substituting  from  (183)  in  (181), 
X'     =X      .2^*-l)(2*+l)p^.-<'-V 

'■'     '-'  2i-i  '"' 

(2f  +  3)m 
where  *  and  X  are  given  by  (149). 


,..(184) 
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Compounding  (179)  and  (182),  and  substituting  from  (183) 
and  (184),  we  have  finally  for  the  complete  soluti<in* 


%2:(i^iT?^.{'^'*2!(2J+r) 


(i-l)mM'-r')         3X,_,  [(i  +  2)m-(2i-\)n]r-"        3  / V,\  1 

2L(2i'+l)..-(2i-l)nJ    Sx       f2!  +  lTt(2i'+l)™-(2itrrH'il,,-.;f 
-1  aUl)m-«„d1',., 


'"«S(2i!+l)„._|2i-l)„V  2(i-2) 


2(2;-l)[(i-l)-4-(2i-lH      a." 


-^^£(|t;)} <-) 


AlRtS  MBTHOJi. 

307.]  Airy's  Solution  for  tiie  components  of  Strain 
and  Stress.  It  has  been  shown  in  §  302  that  the  general 
equations  (103)  admit  of  a  very  simple  and  general  solution  (169) 
for  the  stresa  components.  On  comparing  (161)  with  (103)  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  the  same  form  of  solution  is  applicable,  the 
only  changes  required  being  the  substitution  of  P  +  p^,  Q  +  p'^, 
R  +  p-^toTp,Q,R. 

Thus,  corresponding  to  the  solution  (159)  we  have  the  more 
general  form 


-p* 

o-^'x.  +  s'x. 

-pV 

-is-l? 

-p* 

-a 

r=- 


i 


The  principal  application  of  this  method  is,  as  already  stated  in 
§  302,  to  cases  of  Ptaiu  Stress.  For  example,  take  the  case  of 
a  body  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  of  any  pro- 
portions, placed  with   its  three  pairs  of  opposite  faces  parallel 


*  For  the  conditions  of  eqiiilibrint 
the  end  of  this  Ohapt«r. 


1  this  problem,  see  Example  20,  at 
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respectively  to  the  three  cotirdinate  planes.  Let  this  body  be 
free  from  surface  tractions  over  the  pair  of  faces  perpendicular  to 
Oz,  and  let  it  be  acted  upon  by  impressed  forces  and  by  surface 
tractions  over  the  remaining  two  pairs  o£  faces,  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  Oz,  and  in  magnitude  independent  of  z.  Then  the 
stress-components  R,  S,  T  will  be  independent  of  z,  and  zero 
over  every  face  of  the  body:  and  consequently  they  must  be 
zero  throughout.  The  force-potential  "*■  will  also  be  independent 
of  z,  and  so  therefore   will   the  remaining  stress   components 

P,  Q.  U. 

Thus  the  stress  at  every  point  of  the  body  is  wholly  in  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  Oz  (^  ITo-lSi),  and  the  solution  (186) 
reduces  to  the  elmple  form 


..(187) 


li  =  S=T=t 

where  v  It  a  function  of  x  and  y,  to  be  so  chosen  as  to  give  P,  Q, 
and  U  their  proper  values  over  the  bounding  surfaces. 

Two  of  the  examples  considered  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  in  his 
original  paper*  will  be  investigated  in  the  following  articles : 
the  remainder  will  be  found  amongst  the  Examples  at  the  end  of 
this  Chapter, 

308.]  Case  of  a  heavy  rectang^ilar  beam,  with  one 
end  clamped  to  a  vertical  wall  and  the  other  end  firee ; 
the  &ce8  of  the  beam  being  horizontal  and  vertical. 
Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  beam  (horizontal),  B  its  breadth 
(horizontal),  and  D  its  depth  (vertical).  Take  the  origin  at  the 
centre  of  the  fixed  end.  Ox  in  the  dir^tion  of  the  len^h  (axis  of 
the  beam),  and  Oy  vertically  downwards.  Then  'V  =  gy,  and 
equations  (187)  become 


gw 


u. 


_  3'X 


*  Rtport  of  the  Bntith  Anmciation  ;  Cambridge,  1 
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If  we  make 


these 

equations 

take  the 

f-X-stPf 

more  manageable 



form 

p. 

3S' 

0.. 

■S-^« 

U= 

;■ 

U^\<^ 

!/ 

p 

f; 

O 

V 

Fig-ae. 

Since  the  end  cc  =  0  is  the  only  portion  of  the  surface  in 
contact  with  solid  matter,  the  surface  tractions  must  vanish  over 
all  the  other  faces.     Thus 

^•  =  0,  &'=0,  wbeniB-i; 

and  g  =  0,  tJ-=0,  wheny=±iZ>. 

Also,  since  the  whole  weight  of  the  heam  is  supported  by  the 
integral  tangential  stress  over  the  fixed  end. 


/•IP 
B  /Udy  =  gpBDL,  when  x  =  0. 

for  P,  Q  and  11  their  values  i: 
ns  become 

DyL  J       'Zx-b,}  J       ■"- (100) 

for  all  values  of  y  J 
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Substituting  for  P,  Q  and  U  their  values  in  terms  of  y^,  the 
surface  conditions  become 
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.  ±i«]-  ±!gpfl,  ^^Jlii- ±m-o] 


for  all  values  of  a:  J 

g[»:.O,5.-iZ)]-g-[«.0,j-+Ji)]=.gpi)i (192) 

From  (190)  it  appears  that  both  i/'  and  d\f/-/dx  vanish  when 
x  =  L;  and  from  (191)  that  ^yfr/d^  is  independent  of  x  and 
changes  sign  with  y,  while  dyf^^y  vanishes  when  y=  ±iA 

Hence  we  infer  that  ^  only  involves  x  in  the  form  of  the 
factor  (Z  — x)*,  that  it  contains  only  odd  powers  of  y,  and  that 
HD'—y')  is  a  factor  of  d\p-/dy.  From  these  data  we  deduce 
without  difficulty  that  ^  is  necessarily  of  the  form 


^  =  {i-a)= 


fDW,y     (D^C^  -  iC,}if-     {VC,  -  40,)./°  ,      ~\ 
L*.!  4.3  4.6  J 


where  (7,,  6'^  G',,  ...  are  constants,  to  be  determined  by  the 
remaining  conditions,  'lliese  are  (192),  and  the  first  condition 
of  (191),  and  it  will  be  found  on  substitution  that  both  give  rise 
to  the  same  equation :  namely — 


r^j(2)«C„  - 4Ci)  i-  ^D^C^ ~4C,\  +  ...  =  SgpiD*. 

the  arbitrary 
it  hypothesis  e 


Since  only  one  of  the  arbitrary  constants  is  determinate,  we 
will  adopt  the  simplest  hypothesis  and  assume 


We  shall  then  have 


«).(^-9 


giving  on  substitution  in  (189) 

and  it  will  be  found  on  trial  that  these  values  satisfy  all  the 
imposed  conditions. 

z     ■ 
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Figure  37  is  reproduced  from  Airj's  eketch  of  the  Linea  of 
Stress.  Their  equations  are  not  integrable  in  {iuite  terms,  but 
this  approximation  was  arrived  at  by  determining  the  directions 
[by  means  of  §  129  (di)]  of  the  lines  of  stress  passing  through 
each  of  a  great  number  of  points,  and  joining  up  the  elementary 


area  so  obtained.  The  obliquity  of  many  of  the  intersection.% 
proves  that  the  Lines  of  Stress  are  not  veiy  accurately  represented, 
out  a  good  idea  is  doubtless  given  of  their  general  tendency. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Figures  39,  40  and  41,  which 
illustrate  examples  29,  30  and  31  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

In  all  cases  the  whole  curves  represent  the  Ties  and  the 
dotted  curves  the  Struts. 

309.]  A  rectangrular  beam  (placed  as  in  the  last  ex- 
ample) is  supported  at  bottt  ends,  but  not  clamped~BO 
that  no  coin>fe  acts  upon  it  at  either  end :  while  a  given 
load  is  uniformly  distributed  over  a  certain  portion  of 
its  length.     Take  the  axes  of  reference  as  in  the  last  example ; 


£ 


let  the  total  load  be  W,  and  let  it  be  distributed  uniformly  over 
the  upper  face  of  the  beam  from  x  —  A  to  x  =  0. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  normal  component  Q  of  surface  traction 
over  the  upper  face  of  the  beam  will  be  a  discontinuous  function 
of  X,  and  that  the  discontinuities  of  value  will  occur  at  the  lines 
x  =  A&Tidx=C.    [Q  =  0from3;  =  0  to:c  =  ^;  Q=-W/B{C~A) 
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from  x  =  A  to  x  =  C;  Q  =  t)  from  x=V  to  x=L].  The  principles 
of  §  228  therefore  lead  us  to  assume  that  ^  will  be  a  discontinuous 
function  of  x,  the  discontinuities  of  form  and  value  occurring  at 
the  planes  x  =  A  and  a;  =  G,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  stress 
continuity  (63)  of  §  226. 
Let  us  then  assume  that 

ij'  =  ^1,  from  a;  =  0  tox=A; 

^  =  'f'st  f"*™  f"  =  '^  tox  =  C ; 

f='P^  from  x  =  C  iox=J,. 
If  P,,  Qi,  !/■, ;  Pj,  Qp  U, ;  P,,  Q,,  f^g  be  the  stress  components  in 
the  three  regions  into  which  we  thus  divide  the  beam,  aa  deduced 
from  1^1,  ^g,  ^3  respectively  by  means  of  equations  (189),  the 
conditions  of  stress  continuity  require  that 

P^-P^  =  U^-U^^=Q,  when  x=A;  I 
Pi-Ps  =  U^-Ui  =  Q,  when  aj-C.  / 
The  conditions  that  there  may  be  no  couples  on  the  ends  of  the 
beam  are 


-IB 


yPjrfV-O,  wheiia!  =  0;'] 


/yi'grf;/  — 0,  whBn3;=7;'' 
-t" 

Since  there  ia  no  tangential  stress  on  any  portion  of  the  beam's 
surface  except  its  ends, 

P,  =  /7,  =  E/3  =  0,  when2/=±ifl. 
Since  there  is  no  normal  stress  on  the  sides  of  the  beam  within 
the  first  and  third  regions, 

Q^  =  Q^  =  Q,  wheny=±iiJ; 
and  similarly  for  the  lower  surface  of  the  loaded  region 
Q^^Q,  wlien  i/=  +\D. 
The  integral  normal  pvemnre  on  the  surface  of  the  loaded 
region  is  of  course  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  load,  and  since  this 
is  uniformly  distributed 

Finally,  the  integral  tangential  stresses,  reckoned  upwards,  over 
the  two  ends  support  between  them  the  total  weight  of  the  beam 
and  of  the  load ;  so  that 

B/(r,dy[x-~0]  -  B/C'^if[x  =  Z]  -  gpBDL  +  W. 
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Substituting  for  the  stress  componentfl  their  values  in  terms 
of  ^j,  ^j,  ^g,  tnese  various  conditions  become 

|.<*>-''-'-5|,<*'-'^''  =  °' "''""'' <"'> 

^,tf,-W-j^j,tf,-W-0,when>,.C (196) 

-;o{^.[«.0,y.ji)lt^[i-l),j,. -!Cj| -W'-o.J'-W 

fiJx.O,s--iri]-0. (197) 

JB{|J'[,-i,!,-li)]H.»[«.i,!(" -J2>]} -M— i,y.JX)] 

tfJ_:,.L,y.-iD].0 (198) 

3il(,.SS!l,3!*,.0,wh.i,»=±lfl (199) 

a<;3^     dedy     aroy       •  »         3  ^       ' 

|^'-^'-±igpi>,whmj.±}2). (200) 

^J.jg,B,  "bmy-ifl (201) 

^- -!».»- j,J!3j.-b»!,.-iii. (202) 

^.-X,,.li)]-^[..i,j--l»l-*[«-0,,.ii)l 

+  '|lt— 0,s--i2)].g,M  +  ^ (203) 

From  (199)  it  appears  that  d^Jf^ldy,  d\f/-^dy,  and  &^g/3y  must 
all  contain  the  factor  (iJ3*-y*),  and  from  (200)  that  ^^  and  ^j 
cannot  involve  even  powers  of  y.  From  (2O0),  (201)  and  (202) 
we  deduce  that  c^j/cte*,  3*\^^ctE*,  ^^Jdx*  must  all  be  independent 
of  X. 

We  shall  satisfy  (qualitatively)  ^1  these  conditions,  and  at  the 
same  time  (197)  and  (19S),  if  we  assume 

*.-tK'")(^^-^) 

fc-^(«'t;a,4y)[it,(:?"-!'j)] 

,..>-«(..8)(^^-^;)  j 

where  a,  j8,  y,  5,  \,  ;*  are  constants,  to  be  determined  from  the 
remaining  conditions. 
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If  we  write  for  brevity 

$~W/gpBD{C-A), (204) 

we  must,  in  order  to  satisfy  (201)  and  (202)  quantitatively,  make 
,*  =  l-12V^  =  12A/^>3^  2C+1. 
Utiuce  we  find 

and  consequently 

^,.§^,.../Jx.,)[(W«,(^*-^)-^ (205, 

Substitution  in  (203)  gives  us 

&-a  =  L  +  2d{C-A), (206) 

while  (195)  and  (196)  become 

JUJ^  +  y    UTp      C  +  Cff  +  y         2C  +  j8   ■■■^•'"'' 
The  latter  group  is  solved  without  difficulty,  and  gives 

a=  -  L  -  S{C -■  A)(2L  -  C  -  A)IL 

13=  -[LU$12CL-C'  +  A'')yil  +  e)L[ 

y  =  eAV{i^e) 

and  it  will  be  found  on  trial  that  these  values  satisfy  (206) 
identically.* 

All  the  constants  are  determined,  and  the  complete  solution 
is  expressed  by 


f. 


=^[x-L-?<^zM2^z£-dn{^-f\ 


where  6  is  defined  by  (204). 

The  student  should  calculate  the  values  of  the  stress  com- 
ponents in  the  three  regions,  by  means  of  equations  (IS9),  and 
convince  himself  that  all  the  boundary  conditions  are  satisfied — 
especially  the  condition  of  continuity  of  P  and  U  throughout  the 
body. 

*Thu  identity  simply  espressee  the  fact  that  the  beam  paasee  on  the 
weight  of  the  load,  analtered,  to  its  aupports. 
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307  bit.]   Important  Addition  and  Correction.    The  Bolutiooa  of 

tlie  problems  suggested  in  the  but  two  Articles  were  given — aa  haa  already  been 
stated— on  the  authority  of  a  pajier  by  the  late  Astvoiiomer  Royal,  published 
in  a  Report  of  the  British  Aaaociation.  I  now  observe,  however — when  the 
[>rinting  of  the  Articles  and  engraving  of  the  Figures  is  already  completed  — 
that  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  true  solutions,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  general  equation  (164)  of  g  303.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they 
should  be  preserved  as  a  warning  to  the  student  against  the  insidious  and 
(Kiniparatively  rare  error  of  cboaaing  a  solution  whiui  satisSee  completely  all 
the  boundary  conditions,  without  satisfying  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
strain,  and  which  is  therefore  of  course  not  a  solution  at  all,  Tlie  indet«r- 
niinateness  of  the  C  constants  in  Article  30H  should  ha^e  served  as  a  timely 
warning,  by  itji  inconsistency  with  the  general  Theorem  of  Article  256.  As  for 
the  diaaranis  of  the  Lioes  of  Stress,  they  are  only  given  as  approximations, 
and  a  little  consideration  will  convince  the  student-— especially  when  he  has 
mastered  Chapter  VII. — that  they  do  represent  the  general  character  of  the 
distribution  ot  Tension  and  Thruut. 

The  reniaiader  of  this  Article  is  to  be  considered  as  a  contiuuatiou  of 
8  307. 

The  functions  Xi>  Xf>  Xa>  ^'^  terms  of  which  we  have  expressed 
the  six  components  of  strain,  are  not  wholly  arbitrary,  nor  Id 
general  wholly  independent.  The  six  strain  components  being 
obtained  by  differentiation  from  three  independent  displacements, 
certain  relations  must  exist  between  their  derivatives  in  order  to 
ensure  the  possibility  of  re-integration.  From  equations  (1)  of 
g  2.53,  combined  with  (153)  of  §  301,  we  easily  deduce 

""dx     9y    9j'        'dy     dy      'dz         dz       "Siif    ds 

with  similar  formulas  for  the  derivatives  of  6j  and  0, :  these  may 
be  verified  by  substitution,  and  are  iderUitiee.  On  eliminating 
01.  Qi,  ^g  by  cross  differentiation,  in  all  possible  ways,  between 
these  nine  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  we  obtain  tfae 
following  six  of  the  second  order 


(A) 


3V 

.    a.*' 

a% 
aya= 

d-e 
Si 

■Mix 

aii 

a«c 
"S5 

a>»\ 
s-)- 

l{l^ 

04 

a.\ 

1^/ , 

a>t\ 

■IS^I^S) 

VA^  a/a. 

84,ae\ 
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These  six  relations  must  be  satisfied  identically  by  every  system 
of  values  that  can  legitimately  be  assumed  for  the  six  component 
strains,  and  every  system  of  functions  which  satififiee  tJteee  and 
equations  (161)  will  also  satisfy  (164)  and  all  other  equations 
deducible  from  (161)  by  differentiation. 

Substituting  from  (186)  in  (B),  we  have  for  the  six  fundamental 
I'elations  between  Airy's  tLinction,s 

^*-(l  +  „)y>X.)tlj[*-(ItaVx,J-0 
|,[*  -  (1  *  ')V'XJ  +  Si*  -  (1  *  ')v'>ui  ■  0 


L[*-(>+")v"x.l-o 


-  V'(Xi  ♦  Xi  t 


•*■'   Vac"    ay'    a^v    *     -"w-- 


..(D) 


In  all  casea  of  I'lane  Stress  UDder  gmvity,  such  as  those  of 
M  308,  309,  and  of  Examples  ^5 — 31,  since  the  second  derivatives 
of  ^  are  all  zero  and  Xs  o**  X  '^  independent  of  i,  equations  (C) 
reduce  to 

ai/a"x,S'x\.  3" /a*x»a"x\_^/?i   ajsUo       ,fi 


where  a,  j8,  y  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  consequently 

X  =  i[a(«»  +  3»<,»)-t/J{&BV  +  y*)  +  87(*'  +  >*))  +  f. 

where  the  complementary  function  f  is  any  solution  of 

U^U-"- 


..(F) 
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BoussijfssQ's  Potential  Solvtioks 

310.J  BousBineBq's  Theorem  on  the  Differentiation  of 
Potential  Punctions-  The  ordinary  "  gravitation  potential " 
of  any  distributioD  M  of  luatter,  at  a  given  point  P  {x,  y,  z)  is 


r^' 


where  r  is  the  distance  from  P  of  the  element  d^f  of  the 
Potentiating  Matter.*  The  same  nomenclature  may  be  con- 
veniently extended  to  the  purely  analytical  function 


JP 


where  r  =  s/(*'  -  x)^  +  (y'  -  :,f  *  {z'  -  z)-^ 

and  the  integration  is  extended  throughout  any  (continuous  or 
discontinuous)  regions  of  space ;  the  function  yfr  being  finite  for 
all  values  of  x',  y,  /  within  these  regions.     For  this  integral  can 


always  be  converted  into  a  true  potential,  simply  by  multiplying 
it  by  a  constant  factor  of  appropriate  physical  dimensions,  and 
the   regions  of   space  throughout  which  it   is  integrated   then 


correspond  to  those  occupied  by  the  potentiating  n 

We  shall  include  the  above  function,  and  three  others  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  under  the  general  title  of  Potential 
Fvmdions,  with  the  notation 

Li  =///H{'  - ''  +  rm^>  y".  ^y^-'i'jd^' 

distinguishing  them  (with  Boussinesq)  aa  the  Inverse,  Direct,  and 
Firat  and  Second  LogaritkTiiic  Potential  Functions.  For  analyti- 
cal purposes  we  shall  assume  that  the  function  ^  is,  for  all  values 
of  x',  y',  z',  either  finite  or  zero ;  and  that,  in  approaching  the 
surface  which  divides  any  region  within  which  i^  is  finite  from 
any  region  within  which  it  is  zero,  the  value  of  ^  decreases 
coiitinuoudy  (however  rapidly)  till  it  vanishes  at  the  actual 
surface.     We   thus  make  ^   continuous  in   value   throughout 

*  Beltra.ini'B  maue  pottrmttnii,  BouBsiueeq's  mattet  pottntianiti.  It  would 
save  many  tedious  periphrasea  if  thin  meet  convenient  term  were  uiiiverss^ly 
ail<>pt«d. 
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sp&ce,  without  in  any  way  limiting  ita  discontinuity  of  form,  and 
consequently  the  first  partial  derivatives  of  ^{/^  may  be  strictly 
regarded  aa  finite  throughout  apace. 

We  shall  regard  all  space  as  divided  into  Free  Space  where  \fr 
is  zero,  and  Space  occupied  by  potentiating  matter  where  ^ 
differs  from  zero.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  integrals  (209)  may 
be  indifferently  regarded  as  extending  throughout  all  space,  or 
throughout  those  regions  only  which  are  occupied  by  matter. 

The  evaluation  of  these  integrals  and  their  derivatives  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  when  P  is  situated  in  free  space  \i.e.,  wiien 
ip-{x,y,z)  =  0];  but  when  P  is  within  the  potentiating  matter 
\i.e.,  when  \l/-{x,  y,  e)  differs  from  zero],  it  is  possible  for  x'  —  x, 
y'—y,  z'—z  to  vanish,  and  in  this  case  ibe  functions  to  be 
integrated  may  include  infinite  terms. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  before  the  Potential  Functions  can 
be  made  available  for  analytical  purposes,  is  therefore  to  obtain 
formulae  of  differentiation  aaiox,y,z  of  the  function 

^-///iix;  y,  a')x(a:'-a;,  V'-V,  a' - «)</a'</y'rfa', (210) 

integrated  throughout  space,  for  all  values  of  a;,  y,  z : — 

(i.)  in  the  cafe  where  the  continuous  function  ^  can  only 
become  infinite  at  one  point  in  space,  namely,  where 


(ii)  in  the  case  where  the  continuous  function  x  becomes 
infinite  for  all  those  points  where 

3:'  =  iE,  i'=y, 

whatever  be  the  value  of  a". 

First  Oaae  (applicable  to  I,  D  and  their  derivatives).  Bous- 
sinesq's  investigation  rests  on  the  following  principle  : — 

Tht  vaiuss  of  the  integral,  and  of  all  %ta  derivatives,  will  be 
unaltered,  if  we  suppose  the  limiis  of  integration  to  vnAude  aU, 
space  except  that  enAosed  by  a  small  sphere  with  its  centre  at  P, 
and  an  etementary  radius  <r;  the  value  of  k  being  reduced  to  zero 
after  evaluation. 

If  we  accept  this  principle  and  remember  that 


denotes  simply  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ^,  produced  by  the 
translation  of  the  point  P  through  an  elementary  distance  da:  in 
the  positive  direction  of  Ox,  it  is  clear  that  (P  being  supposed 
always  to  carry  with  it  its  little  enveloping  sphere)  this  increase 
will  consist  of  two  distinct  portions : — 
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First,  the  gain  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  sphere,  which 
has  left  behind  it,  on  the  negrative  side  of  P,  a  small  volume  now 
to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  iutegration,  and  has  taken 
from  these  limits  an  equal  volume  on  tlie  positive  side  of  P. 
(See  Fig.  42.) 

Secondly,  the  increase,  due  to  the  displaceoient  of  P,  in  the 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  integral  which  is  taken  throughout 
all  space  not  tnctuded  within  the  njAere  in  eitlier  o/ite  jtositione. 


Figure  42  represents  the  translatioD  of  the  sphere,  and  shows 
clearly  the  loss  and  gain  of  equal  volumes  by  outside  space.     To 
tind  the  net  gain  of  the  integral  $,  let  a  cylinder  of  elementary 
section  da-  be  drawn  with  its  sides  parallel  to  Ox,  and  cutting  all 
four  hemispheres.    This  cylinder  will  cut  off  an  element  of  volume 
cldhr  from  the  space  gained  and  from  the  space  lost.     If  we  take 
(j;',  y',  z^  for  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  ((it  the  element  of 
3*. 
ox 
due  to  this  cylinder  will  be  very  nearly 

-  f  [x  +  ^/'c»-(J/ -!/)«- («'-«)^  y',  a']  .x[  +  */«'-(y'-y )*-(«'-«)*■  if'-!/,  z'-»]]d>rdx 

The  whole  ^in  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  sphere  is  found  by 
integratm^  this  expression  as  to  o-,  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  two  spherical  surfaces  intersect.     If  we  write 
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aad  the  net  gain  due  to  shifting  of  the  sphere  ia 
dxj      /{''f^'-  ^x^-^j  y  +  ijcoaw,  z  +  i/ ton  m]  .  x[  -  Jk'-i/-,  i/cosiu,  f/hinui] 

and  siwce  k>>i>0,  and  k  is  ultimately  to  be  made  zero,  this  may 
be  written 

-  x[  +  ■^''"  ~  *;-.  V  ci"  •".  V »»" «"] }  v'/W"- 

Again,  the  gain  in  that  poi'tiou  of  the  integral  which  is  taken 
thruughout  all  space  excluded  by  the  sphere  in  both  positions  is 
of  course 

or  ^iJJT^^^dxdgdz 

the  limits  of  integration  excluding  both  spheres. 

Adding  together  these  two  terms,  and  proceeding  to  the  limit, 
we  have  tinally* 

+  ii.^,  y,  y  J{x[ ~  ■J'^'^^f,  ^ «»<-,  1, (in «.] 


~x['''  ■/«'—•)*» 'J'^***'"> 'i*'''"]}'^'?*'*'-'' 


where  the  triple  integral  is  taken  throughout  all  space,  and  the 
double  integral  is  to  lie  given  the  limiting  value  it  assumes  when 

If  P  is  in  free  space  y^ip,  y,  z)  =  0,  andf 

5 -^*(>',»',»')|^  ■■'«■<'!/■''»• (213) 

The  formuUe  for  differentiation  as  to  y  fuid  z  m&y  be  deduced 
by  symmetry  from  (212)  and  (^13). 

It  may  be  observed,  as  a  useful  general  rule,  that  if  x  is  & 
homweneous  function  of  order  n,  the  re^dual  (double)  integral 
is  of  the  dimensions  k***,  and  is  therefore  ultimately  negligible  if 
»>  -2. 

*  Quoted  in  AMeUt  583.  +  Quoted  lu  Article  284. 
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Second  Oase  (applicable  to  Li.  L^.  and  their  derivatives). 
When  the  function  x  becoinea  infinite  if  a^=x,  ^  =  y,  for  all 
values  of  z',  we  must  replace  the  sphere  by  a  circular  cylinder  of 
infinite  length  and  radius  k  (ultimately  zero,  as  before),  with  the 
line  x'=x,  y'  =  y  for  axis 

Takin"  y  -  u  ^  V  l 


and  remembering  that  a  shifting  of  the  cylinder  paraUd  to  Oz 
does  not  nffect  the  limita  of  integration,  we  find  as  before 

-X[+  ,/?^1,!-«](<i»fc- (214) 

with  a  symmetrical  formula  for  d^/dy ;  while 


l-M*-' 


^,zT^-dy-dz' (216) 

whatever  be  the  position  of  P. 

If  ^a;',  y',  z')  is  zero  for  all  values  of  s',  when  x'  =  x,y'  =  y, 
the  formula  (214)  becomes  symmetrical  with  (215),  as  the  residual 
integral  then  vanishes  identically. 

311.]  Alternative  Formulsa.  If  we  shift  the  origin  a 
distance  dm  in  the  negative  direction  of  Ox,  we  change  x,  aT  into 
x-Vdx,  x'+dx,  without  altering  y,  y',  z,  z',  or  the  infinite  limits  of 
inte^ation. 

Thus,  since  (x'+dx)— {x+dic)=x'—x, 

*(a:  +  iix,t/,z)  ^fffi'K^  +  d^  if,  sOxf*'  -  «■■.  y'  -  y.  *■  ~  »)dx'dy'dz\ 
and  therefore  * 

So:  JJ/   ac'    •^  "       I (21G) 

etc,  etc  I 

This  formula  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  and  of  the  form 
of  the  function  x- 

312.]  Application  of  the  formulGB  of  difi^rentiation 
to  the  Potential  Functions.  It  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the 
student  to  show,  by  successive  applications  of  the  formulee  (212), 
(214)  and  (215)  to  the  Potential  Functions  (209),  that 

l*-^' ^■-t'-i^---- <^") 

*  Quot«d  in  Articlea  266  (0  Mid  301. 
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-/  [ (218) 

and  consequently  that 

v1-vWD)-vf£')-vf|?)--«'f (219) 

313.]  Boussineaq'B  Applications  of  the  Potential 
FunctionB  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  Elasticity.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  these  functions  is  to  the 
investigation  of  the  strain  produced  in  an  isotropic  solid — bounded 
by  one  plane  face,  but  otherwise  unlimited  in  extent — by  an 
arbitrary  distribution  of  surface  traction  over  the  whole  or 
certain  circumscribed  portions  of  the  plane  face. 

We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  case  in  which  no 
impressed  forces  act  upon  the  body,  and  in  which  the  surface 
traction  is  wholly  normal,  of  finite  magnitude,  and  applied  only 
to  finite  areas  of  the  surface. 

Taking  the  face  of  the  solid  for  the  plane  of  xy,  with  the 
axis  of  z  extending  into  the  body,  the  surface  conditions  are 


(220) 

when  2  =  0;^  being  an  arbitrary  discontinuous  function  of  x  and 
y,  having  finite  and  continuous  values  over  certain  circumscribed 
areas  of  the  plane  of  (ey,  and  being  elsewhere  zero. 
Since  the  integral 

taken  over  the  whole  plane  face  is  finite,  the  total  stress  (§  131) 
across  any  hemispherical  portion  of  the  bo^,  standing  upon  its 
plane  surface  as  oase,  must  also  be  finite.  ITius  for  great  values 
of  rC  =  -\/^  +  y^+2*)  the  stress  components  must  be — at  the 
greatest— of  dimensions  r"*,  and  consequently  the  displacements 
of  dimensions  v~^. 

Finally,  the  general  equations  (104)  must  be  satisfied  at  every 
point  of  tne  body. 
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314]  First  general  type  of  solution.  If  ^  be  any 
function  whatever  that  satisfies  Laplace's  equation  v*^~^' 
we  have 

vK=i>)  =  2'^. (221) 

identically,  and  consequently 

If  therefore  we  assume 

we  shall  have 

and  on  substitution  in  (104),  we  find,  aa  th^  ndceHBary  and 
sufficient  condition  that  the  general  equations  of  ^qutliDiium 
may  be  satisfied, 

..?<'»±-"),. 

Let  UR  then  asmme  for  our  general  solution 

M  -   -  -^  I 

"--I  <'^) 

where  0  U  some  root  of  Ijiplace's  equation  which  at  a  great 
distance  r  from  the  origin  is  of  dimensions  r~',  at  the  most. 

From  (222)  we  obtain  without  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  (221), 

A.2»?J._V(,^) (22S) 


==iE*-'?a  I "-) 
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315.]    Second  general  type  of  Bolution,     If  a^in  we 
assume 

„  =  ^',    „-^',  «,=^, (225) 

dx  01/  ox 

ip'  being  any  root  of  lAplaoe's  equation  which  for  great  values  of 
r  is  of  zero  or  negative  dimensions  in  r,  the  general  equations 
and  t^e  conditions  required  at  infinite  distances  will  both  be 
satisfied. 

We  deduce  from  (225) 

A  =  0 (226) 


3y3* 


316.]  Special  forms  of  the  Potential  fUnctlona,  when 
reduced  to  Surf^ioe  Integrale.  The  imaginary  distribution 
of  potentiating  matter,  to  which  the  functiona  (209)  of  |  310  may 
he  supposed  due,  may  of  course  be  confined  to  a  surface  layer,  of 
iturface  density  ^  per  unit  area,  over  the  whole  or  portions  of 
the  plane  of  xy.  In  this  case  the  first  three  integrals  reduce  to 
the  forms* 

D«//,l,(x;y')7xb;dy'  \ P^) 

L,=_y^^a^,y')log(*  +  r),/a/dy-J 

where  r=  s/(3:  - 1')' +  (y -;/)»  + s^ (229) 

and,  since  in  this  case  ^  =  0  throughout  the  interior  of  the  liody, 
we  deduce  from  the  equations  of  S  312 

^1=1,  V»D  =  2I,v=I  =  0,vJLi-0 (230) 

Also,  yff  being  finite  or  zero  at  all  points  of  the  surface,  I  is 
of  the  (limensiona  required  in  §  314,  and  L,  of  those  required 


*  The  Rtuilent  will  obeerve  ilie  applicabililv  of  these  surfttce  inl 
the  method  suggented  in  Article  Sft4  tor  the  solution  nf  the  IVibler 
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317.    Special  form  of  the  first  type  of  solution.    Putting 
^  - 1  in  equations  (222),  (233),  (22*),  they  become 

'-i,i*¥      (^'» 

^.-^^IJjf-*^. (232) 

Performing  the  differentiations  as  to  2,  by  means  of  formula 
(213)of  §310,  we  obtain 

The  integral 

and  its  derivatives  as  to  x  and  y  are  certainly  finite  for  all  values 
of  z,  and.  in  order  to  determine  fully  the  surface  conditions,  it 
only  remains  to  evaluate  the  integrals 
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To  do  this,  transform  the  independent  variables  by  the  subati- 
tutions 

a! =x+et)coeu>  1 


SO  that 


r  -  e  ^/l  +  ^,  dx'dy'  =  s^ijrfjfrfot. 


Since  yp-=-0,  except  over  certain  finite  areas  of  the  surface,  we 
may  extend  the  limits  of  integration  so  as  to  include  the  entire 
plane  of  xy ;  thus  the  limits  of  17  are  0  and  oo,  and  those  of  w  are  0 
and  2x. 

The  transformed  integrals  are 

JJ    "^    y  y   (!*,>)• 

ir^^a^iji  _  f"  f  ^^  I  ■ 
JJ     <^     J  J    (lt,')lj 

But  at  the  mirface  of  the  body  «  =  0,  and  consequently  ^{x',  y") 
becomes  independent  of  ■;  and  m  and  may  be  written  \jk,x,  y) 
in  the  above  mtegtals.    The  tmrface  values  are  therefore 

°  I...         (234) 

Substituting  these  values  in  (231),  (232),  (233),  and  puttinj; 
2  =  0,  we  obtain  for  the  surface  values  of  u,  v,  w,  A,  T,  S,  It 


\=-^^vK«.y) 

"  m   dxJJ        V 
g,_2nS   3     rr^^dy 

//„-^«?(l±^V=^y) 


in /rfdi'dy 


..(255) 
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318.]    Special  Form  of  the  second  type  of  solution. 
Writing  L,  lor  ifi  in  the  equations  of  g  315,  they  give  us 


r)3£d^\ 


..{236) 


..(237) 


-11"^ 


and  we  deduce,  with  the  assiatance  of  formulffi  (234)  of  §  S17,  that 
at  the  surface  of  the  body 


\'0 


..(2.39) 


H=  -4irMi^(a;,  y)  j 


319.1  Solution  compounded  of  the  two  simple  types, 
and  adapted  to  the  case  in  which  the  arbitrarily  dis- 
tributed  Sur&ce  Traction  is  wholly  normal  Multiplying 
the  values  of  §  317  by  -l/4x7i,  and  those  of  §  318  by  +1/4»to, 
and  compounding  (231)  with  236,  (232)  with  (237),  (233)  with 
(238),  and  (235)  with  (239—241),  we  have  the  system  of  displace- 
ments 
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IJT'^^^Af/*-"-- 


..(242) 


•^-^  --^Iff^ <-> 


and 


~  2,7  ZzdxJ/        r 
"2«-  Zy^JJ 


throughout  the  body:  while  at  the  surface 

^«-4^4#^'°^'^'''^' <'"> 

io  =  ^>; (246) 

F=Q,  e  =  0,  H=4{x,y) (247) 

We  have  therefoFe  obtained  a  complete  and  perfectly  general 
solution  of  the  problem  proposed  in  §  313. 

ExaTTiplea. 
320.]  Regarding  the  earth  as  an  infinite  isotropic 
solid,  with  one  plane  &ce,  to  determine  the  strain 
produced  t^  a  very  small  but  heavy  mass  lying  on  the 
surface.  The  surface  of  contact  being  very  small,  the  integrals 
will  each  reduce  to  a  single  element,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be 
at  the  origin.     We  shall  then  have  z*  —  0,  y'  =  0,  and 

^l»lx^d'!/  ~  Hdx'dy  =  -  W, 
where  W  is  the  incumbent  weight.    Subetitutiog  in  equations 
(242 — 245),  and  performing  the  indicated  differentiations  on  r"' 
and  log(r+2),  we  obtain 
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_2,  wrj_       1    -] 

r'  4irLnr*      mm  ^ 


throughout  the  body ;  and 


over  the  surface. 

W  must  of  course  be  supposed 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
weight  moduli  of  the  ground;  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that, 
while  W/r  represents  fairly  at  dis- 
tant points  the  potential  of  the  last 
Artide,  yet  these  formulse  cannot 
be  considered  to  hold  right  up  to 
the  origin.  The  above  values  of 
"o'  "o'  ^0  represent  the  strained  sur- 
face as  formed  by  the  revolution 
about  Os  of  the  hyperbola 

but  the  central  depression  will  in  fact  be  rounded  instead  of 
conical  (see  Figure  43),  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  §  65 
that  discontinuous  curvature  cannot  be  prod/ueed  by  small 
strain. 
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321.]  A  right  circular  cylinder,  formed  of  homo- 
geneous and  perfectly  rigid  material,  stands  on  end 
upon  the  ground;  required  the  deformation  produced 
by  its  weight.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  t^linder,  and 
A  the  radius  of  its  base :  let  the  centre  of  its  base  be  placed  at 
the  origin.  Since  the  cylinder  is  rigid,  its  base  will  remain  plane, 
and  consequently  we  must  have  w.  constant  all  over  the  area  of 
contact  Also  the  conditions  will  be  symmetrical  about  the  axis 
of  z,  and  therefore  we  may  write  ^(i?)  for  ^(x',  y')  and 

where 

a^  =  1)  008  til,  y"  =  ij  Bin  ti). 

Thus  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  the  following  : — Required 
a  function  ^i;),  such  that 

y  Jkv)v<irtda>=-W, (248) 

while 


/r^ 


'l>(r,)yfd^d<a 


..(249) 


y  cos  <u)»  + {!/->)  sin  w)* 

is  constant  for  all  values  of  x  and  y  that  make  a?  +  ^<  AK 

Now  we  know  from  the  theory  of  electricity  •  that  a  free 
charge  E  will  distribute  itself  over  a  circular  conducting  disc  of 
radius  A  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  density  on  either  aide 
of  the  disc  is  Ej^AijA^  —  ij*,  while  the  potential  due  to  the 
distribution  is  trEj^A  at  all  points  witkvn,  the  disc,  and  at  all 
external  points  is 


E  p      dX 

2 J    {A"»  +  A)v 


where  ^  is  the  greater  root  of  the  quadratic 

P^*r' w 

Thus  if  we  make 

..(261) 


*  The  fonnube  here  quoted  Are  easily  dednced  from  thoee  of  the  elli|>Boidal 
sliell,  by  makiug  (with  the  notation  of  Article  262)  B-A,  C=n. 
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from  11=0  to  ^"A,  (24>8)  will  be  satisfied  identically,  while  the 
value  of  the  integral  (249)  will  be  —■jrW}2A  all  over  the  area  of 
contact,  and  for  all  the  reet  of  space 


/"A 


^Hnh^^ ^i 


^(3f-Tjcosu)U(y-)iBmwf  +  «^     ~  -*  J$' 


-_"t-ii-'-^. (252) 


^  being  eiven  by  (250). 

FinaUy  we  may  note  that 


^y    J     ^*^  ^/(3:-^coB<«)''  +  (y-l;wna.)^^.*»]^.,)^^«. 
and  since  the  latter  function  vanishes  when  2  =  oo ,  we  may  write 


/y* 


4(x  -  ij  COB  <u)*  +  (y  -  T  Bin  ui)*  +  a]it()j))jcii;rfiu 


•J(x  -  )j  COS  (u)*  +  (y  -  ij  8ia  ot)"  +  s* 

.Wy-V„-.^^ <2IS3) 

Substituting  in  the  equations  of  §  S19,  we  have  at  the  surface 
of  the  body 


■^        /""  /"'*  (*"'''?  *"*  ia)y}dr)dm 


_(m  +  n)W| 


and  throughout  its  substance 


[l-gtan-^^7'^'].  if  »»^y'>J^ 


,.{253) 
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We  deduce  without  difficulty  thftt  over  the  area  of  contact 
Wx     r. 


Wy 


while  over  the  free  surface 


Wy 


Thus  the  horizontal  component  of  the  surface  displacement  i 
directed  towards  the  axis  of  2,  and  its  magnitude  is 


W 
W 


[>-V-^. 


according  as  the  displaced  point  is  on  the  free  surface  or  within 
the  area  of  contact. 

The  student  must  be  referred  to  Boussinesq's  original  memoir 
Sur  I'appUoation  des  Potentide  a  V&vd«  de  VdquUibre  et  du 
mouvement  dea  Solides  Elaetiqites  (Qauthier-Yillars,  Paris ;  1885) 
for  more  extended  applications  of  this  theory,  t<^tiier  witli  some 
interesting  examples. 


[UnlesB  ^  eotUrary  ie  exjareaaly  stated,  it  ia  to  be  aaewmed 
tkcU  the  body  v/nder  coneideraiion  ia  free  from,  Applied  Forces.l 

Vibrationa, 
1.    The  following  forms  of  ^  all  satisfy  equation  (63),  and 
consequently    represent    possible    forms    of    free    irrotational 
vibration : 


{Hot».    exp[tf]  IB  eqiuTalent  to  e^. 
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2.  The  following  is  the  general  solution  for  Bymmetrical 
waves  of  longitudinal  displacement,  radiating  from  or  converging 
to  a  single  centre : 


*'r'''»"<'-2-)l 


coiuhdered  i: 

Q  §  273,  and  in  the  foUowing  Example 

3.  A  spherical  ahell  whose  internal  and  external  radii  are  A 
and  B,  vibrates  radially,  the  motion  being  symmetrical  about  the 
centre.  Prove  that  the  admissible  values  of  t  are  given  by 
i  =  in,  where 

-[— («S2)]  =  '"[---(J?1-.)]- 
On  making  j1=0,  B=t,  this  reduces  to  the  formala  (84) 

of  §  273.     (1^3. — The  i  of  tiie  present  Example  corresponds  to 

i/r  in  the  former  case.) 

4.  A  circular  cylinder  of  radius  A  and  infinite  length,  per- 
forms symmetrical  radial  vibrations.  Prove  that  (with  the 
notation  of  g  244) 


-=="•'#"<''* 


the  admissible  values  of  i  being  given  by  i=in/il,  where  i  is  any 
root  of 


ij,'(i)+(i-§;^j,(i)-o. 


5.  The  following  is  the  general  solution  for  waves  of  trans- 
verse vibrations  (§§  275-277)  in  a  given  plane  radiating  sym- 
metrically from  a  single  centre : 

vL-^-^t  v  =  ?^    w  =  a 

Investigate  the  form  assumed  by  this  solution  when  r  is  very 
great  in  comparison  with  the  wave  length  (2'7rfl'/i). 

6.  A  solution  for  waves  of  transverse  vibrations  may  be 
constructed  by  making 

u.''^4!V,  v=  ^^,  w  =  -^  ; 
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\}r  having  the  same  form  as  in  the  last  Example,  or  being  any 
ijolutioD  of  equation  (88)  of  §  277. 

Investigate  the  form  of  the  motion  when  r  ia  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  wave  length. 

7.  Prove  that  the  equations  uf  free  periodic  vibrations,  per- 
formed aymmetrically  in  planes  through  0«,  may  be  written,  with 
the  notation  of  g  243,  in  the  form 

where  0,  and  \fr,  are  independent  functions  of  r  and  d  satisfying 
the  equations 


(^.^)„=(,--\- 


Equations  (53)  of  §  263  may  be  put  into  the  form 
--__1__,  eta, 

giving  (^'■'■n^r'"''' 

It  is  easy  to  show  that 

^_  _n*  M     ^^  _ft2  SA     ^^  _m  3A 

are  particular  integrals  of  these  equations;  the  complementary 
functions  being  of  course  solutions  of  (v*  +  i*/fi'^  =  0,  etc  Lord 
Rayleigh*  has  obtained  a  solution  specially  adapted  to  the  case 
of  free  vibrations  propagated  parallel  to  the  plane  surface  of  an 
infinite  solid,  which  the  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing for  himself.  Taking  2  =  0  for  the  plane  surface, 
assuming  that  A,,  it,,  etc.,  vary  as  the  sine  or  cosine  of  iCKx+pty), 
and  determining  the  complementary  functions  so  as  to  satisfy  (131): 
and  then  adjusting  the  arbitrary  constants  so  that  B,  S,  and  T 
may  vanish  when  z  =  0:  the  solution  finally  reduces  to  the  form 

'difi  3^         _  3i^ 

3*  3y'  3s         ' 


*  Procecdii'Ht,  Loiitl  Math.  : 
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where 


-  (1  -  l/2fl'V) .  exp(  -  w  V;.s_i/ii's)j_ 


2fl  sAny-iy^, 


j-^coBi[>rcM((?-o,)  +  (-^,].exp<-MVp»-l/fi'*): 
p  being  a  root  of  the  bicubic 

lefl'^Cm  -  0' V  -  8ff  *(3Ii»  -  2n'S)p«  +  8flsji'!p»  -  ca  =  0, 

and  A,  a,  j3  being  arbitrary  constants.  The  corresponding  cubical 
dilatation  is 

i=.  -2.J,ooBt[;wco8(d-a()  +  (-A].e«|j(-wvy-l/a'). 
The  symbols  r,  d  here  denote  tiie  cylindrical  polars  of  §  241 ; 
the  student  will  find  it  a  good  exercise  to  prove  by  actual  substi- 
tution that  the  displacements 

satisfy  equations  (S8)  and  (89)  of  that  Article,  when 
«  =  H=Z  =  K'  =  H'  =  Z'=0,  and  *  =  a. 

9.  Plane  sound  waves  tvavelUng  tbrough  an  isotropic  elastic 
medium  (m,,  'n^pi,  fli)  impinge  obBquely  on  the  plane  surface 
separating  this  from  a  second  medium  (m^  n,,  p^  (2j).  Prove 
that  the  disturbance  is  partly  "  reflected  "  into  the  first  medium, 
and  partly  "  refracted  "  into  tne  second ;  and  that  if  the  directions 
of  displacement  in  the  incident,  reflected  and  refracted  waves 
make  angles  yfr,  ^',  yy,  respectively  with  the  normal  to  the 
dividing  surface,  then 

f  =  T-il/;  st"  =  Bin-'[(Q^ni/')/iy. 
Investigate  also  the  distribution  of  energy  between  the  reflected 
and  refracted  waves. 

The  mrface  conditiooB  in  tbiB  problem  reduce  to  thoae  necenarj  for  per- 
manent contact  between  the  two  media;  and  these  are  that  the  normal  com- 
ponents of  displacement  and  of  streaa  in  the  two  media  be  equal  at  ereir 
point  of  the  surface. 

Take  the  dividing  surface  for  plane  of  xg,  0*  being  directed  into  the 
second  medium,  and  assume 

^-C7Bin^(iOM/+pBm!^  +  (V). 

The  potential  ^,  will  then  represent  the  propagation  of  the  incident  and 
reflecAed  waves  through  the  first  medium,  and  ^  that  of  the  refracted  waves 
through  the  second. 
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Equllibtiuin. 

10.  Latu^  olserves,  in  discussing  the  results  of  §  290,  that  if 

U>2U'  +  T, 
it  will  be  impossible,  by  any  expenditure  of  material,  to  make 
the  tube  strong  enough  to  resist  the  stress  produced.     Expose 
the  inconsistency  of  this  reasoning. 

11.  Assuming  that  the  rivetted  seams  of  a  boiler  are  its 
weakest  parts,  compare  the  strengths  of  two  cylindrical  boilers 
(^  289-291)  which  are  alike  in  ul  respects  except  that  in  one 
the  seams  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  while  in 
the  other  they  are  everywhere  inclined  to  it  at  angles  of  45°, 

12.  A  solid  sphere  is  subjected  to  a  normal  pressure  Ccosd 
over  its  whole  surface ;  required  the  strain  produced.  A  very 
elegant  solution  has  been  obtained  for  this  problem,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately disqualified  by  an  inherent  impossibility.     What  is  this  ? 

13.  A  solid  sphere  is  subjected  to  a  normal  surface  traction 
0  cos  6  over  the  hemisphere  from  d  =  0  to  Q  =  \-k,  and  to  a  normal 
traction  —Cco&Q  over  the  other  hemisphere.  Prove  that  equi- 
librium will  be  maintained,  and  determme  the  strained  form  of 
the  sphere  (i.)  when  C  is  positive,  (ii.)  when  C  is  negative. 

14.  A  spherical  shell  (internal  and  external  radii  A  and  B) 
is  subjected  to  uniform  normal  pressures  II,  11'  over  its  surfaces : 
show  that  the  radial  displacement  is  given  by 

(^°n  -  S?'Vi.')r     A^B^{U  -  IT) 

Adopt  the  notation  of  Article  S43,  and  assiune  the  strain  to 
be  symmetrical  about  the  centre. 

15.  If  11=0  in  the  case  of  the  last  Example,  determine  the 
value  of  n'  at  which  the  limit  of  stable  elastic  resistance  will  be 
reached. 

16.  A  sphere  of  "  incompressible  "  material  {i.e.,  an  inu^pnary 
substance  for  which  the  ratio  kin  is  infinitely  ^^eat)  is  su^ected 
to  a  surface  traction  whose  components  are  the  narmonics  F=  Hi, 
0  =  Hi',  H = Hi"  ;  prove  that  the  radial  displacement  ia 

J_/(t-lM%_j     {i^l)(2i  +  zyx,_,        ^^,      \ 
nA'-^X     2(2i2  +  l)  2(2i+l)(2»*  +  l)'      2t(2t  +  l)j' 

where  A  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and  X,  ^  are  solid  harmonics, 
such  that 
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17.  An  isotropic  cylinder  of  elliptic  section  is  alightly 
deformed  in  such  &  way  that  the  section  of  its  bounding  surface 
(which  remains  cylindrical)  becomes  a  confocal  ellipse.  Deter- 
mine the  displacement  throughout  the  solid. 

Use  the  elliptic  cylindrics  of  Article  346,  or  a  Hvatem  aD&loeoua  to  tlie 
epheroidals  of  Article  251.  Tfie  surface  conditiou  la  that  a  ehSil  be  inde- 
pendent of  1}  all  over  the  surface. 

18.  A  solid  sphere  is  subjected  to  tangential  surface  traction, 
everywhere  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  and  of  magnitude 
^CiPJmnd,  where  6  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  g  243,  and  P,  is 
Legendre's  coefficient  of  order  i.  Show  that  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium,  and  that  the  point  (r,  6)  will  be  displaced  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  xy  through  an  arc 

where  A  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  and 

5,  =  C.  +  (7,_,  +  C,_,+ 

If  the  surface  traction  be  C(Pj—P,)/ain  6,  discuss  its  distri- 
bution over  the  surface,  and  draw  the  curve  into  which  any 
superficial  meridian  is  deformed. 

[P,  =  i(3coe^tf-l,)    P«  =  J{36coii'S-30coa»fl  +  3)]. 

19.  Investigate  the  system  of  forces  and  tractions  required 
to  produce  in  a  solid  sphere  the  distribution  of  displacement 

u  -  «  +  ■«/ - /3s  +  A(a;»  -  y3  _  jS)  ^.  2,w!y  +  2wa 
v  =  €i/  +  az-yx+  2Xxy  +  /i(y*  -f^-3?)  +  2vyz 
v)  =  tz+  ^-ay  +  2X5a:  +  2fiyz  +  v(z*  -  le'  -  y*) 
where  all  the  coefficients  are  constants. 

20.  If  any  body  bounded  only  by  a  sphere,  or  by  two  con- 
centric spheres,  be  submitted  to  any  conservative  system  of 
impressed  forces,  the  action  on  the  body  as  a  whole  reduces  to  a 
single  resultant  force. 

21.  In  the  case  of  §  306,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 

XT      i   dUj    „-     1  9U„    u* 
Uj  being  any  solid  harmonic  of  degree  2. 


^1  3U,    „,     1  9Us    g.^1  aUj 
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2*2.  A  vertical  cylindrica,!  hole  of  circular  section  is  cut  in  a 
rigid  body,  and  an  elastic  cylinder  of  density  p,  which,  if  freed 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  would  exactly  fit  the  hole,  is  placed 
in  it  and  stands  upon  the  bottom.  Prove  that  the  sides  of  the 
hole  suffer  the  same  hydrostatic  pressure  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
a  liquid  of  density  /)(m— n.)/(m+TO). 

23.  A  glacier  fills  a  valley  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical 
about  a  vertical  plane,  and  which  narrows  as  it  descends. 
Assuming  that  ice  at  temperatures  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
under  moderate  stresses  behaves  as  an  isotropic  elaistic  solid, 
investigate  the  general  character  of  the  strain  produced  in  the 
superficial  lamina  of  ice  by  (i.)  the  weight  of  the  glacier  tending 
down  the  valley,  (ii.)  the  lateral  compression  as  the  valley 
narrows,  (iii.)  the  friction  against  the  sides.  Show  that  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  form  "crevasses"  or  cracks  extending 
across  the  glacier,  symmetrical  about  the  middle  line  and  with 
their  concavities  turned  dowm  the  valley.     [W.  Hopkins.] 

24.  Investigate  the  strain  produced  in  a  solid  sphere  by  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  parte.  Show  that  if  k  represent  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  unit  masses  concentrated  at  points 
separated  by  the  unit  distance,  a  uniform  normal  surface  traction 
^■3rw,K[?A*l\b{Tn-^n)  will  preserve  the  volume  of  the  sphere 
unaltered :  the  cubical  dilatation  at  the  surface  being  in  this  case 
4Trir/>*4Vl5(nt+").  and  the  cubical  compression  at  the  centre 
2irKpUV5(m+7i). 

25.  Substituting  from  equations  (1 87)  in  (3)  and  thence  in  (1), 
and  mating  use  of  equations  (F,  G)  of  §  307  bis,  we  have  in  all  cases 
of  plane  stress  under  gravity,  such  as  those  of  ^  308  and  3U9, 

!£,. + (1  ♦  ..)?|]  -  ![,.  t  (1  +  ^)?|]  -  (1  -  -,%"  *(f>-  epfj  *  r) 

'bz     3x     3z     'di/ 
IJenoe  prove  that  the  component  displacements  are  given  by 
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26.     Verify  from  the  above  values  of  u,  v,  w  that 


^ 


S=S=T=0 

and  hence  deduce  that  there  is  a  system  of  lines  of  zero  stress 
parallel  to  Oz,  and  that  the  principal  normal  stresses  in  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  Os  are 


I  +(jaB+as 


+-^Y 


The  differential  equations  of  the  Lines  of  Stress  along  which 
these  act  are 

27.  Apply  the  above  solution  to  the  example  considered  in 
§  308  (Figures  36,  37). 

28.  Solve  the  case  considered  in  g  309  (Figure  38). 

29.  A  beam  without  load  is  supported  by  vertical  forces, 
without  couples,  at  its  ends  (Figure  39,  Plate  III.). 

30.  A  beam  without  load  is  supported  by  vertical  forces, 
together  with  couples  of  given  magnitude,  at  its  ends  (Figure  40, 
Plate  III). 

31.  A  beam  without  load  is  supported  by  vertical  forces  at 
its  ends,  and  a  couple  of  known  magnitude  is  applied  at  one  end 
only  (Figure  41,  Plate  IIL). 

32.  Integrating  twice  the  first  three  of  equations  (0),  §  307 
&ia,  we  obtain 

+ 1  {/[*  -  (1 1  ■')v'x,Vs  +  *,W  }  -  0 
*5{/[*-(H'')v'x.l*t«')}-» 

where  0  and  y}r  denote  arbitrary  functions. 
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Hence  show,  by  substituting  in  (A)  the  values  of  tbe  strain 
components,  and  integrating,  that 

,«,  +  (!+  ')-<^^^  - 1  {/[*  -  <1  +  "Vx.l'fc  +  «»)] 
'"•  +  ('+'>%&"- -|  {/[*-*'* ''>^'*']*' +  *■<"' 

,«.+ (1+ „)?1|-|^>:>! .  I  {/[*  .  (1  +  „)v'x,]J,  t ««)  j 

33.  Deduce  from  the  last  example,  by  substitution  in  the 
identical  equations 

3a;  3y      '  °       C*      ' 

that  the  general  solution  for  strain  in  three  dimensions  obtained 
by  Airy's  method  is 

?"=/[*- (1  +  <^)v'x,]<fe  -  (1 +<')^(x, + X,  -  X,) +>s(y)  +  <^{«y 

^  -/[*  -  (1  +  <rVx J<^  -  (1  +  <^)^(X,  +  Xi  -  Xi)  +  ^i{»)  +  'hi'') 

qu>  -/[*  -  (1 + <r)v«xJ«fe  -  (1  +  <')^(x.  +  X.  -  x»)  +  ^,f«>  +  Uy). 

In  applying  these  general  formulee  to  the  case  of  Plane  Stress, 
worked  out  independently  in  Example  25,  put  Xi=Xs=^>  Xi^'X- 
We  must  also  wnte 

as  will  at  once  appear  on  forming  the  equations  analogous  to  (C) 
of  §  307  }ne.  The  A  and  ^  functions  are  quite  determinate,  the 
arbitrary  terms  which  appear  on  integration  representing  bodily 
translations  and  rotations. 

34.  Obtain  a  solution  analogous  to  that  of  §  307,  when  a 
plane  stress  is  caused  by  the  Applied  Forces 

"i  being  any  function  of  x  and  y  which  satisfies  S^/dsc^  =  0,  and 
the  sur^ce  tractions  being  such  as  to  admit  of  Plane  Stress  (§  307): 
and  deteiTaine,  by  the  method  of  §  307  his,  the  necessary  limita- 
tions to  the  form  of  the  function  in  terms  of  which  tne  stress 
components  are  expressed. 

85.  A  free  charge  E  of  electricity  distributes  itself  over  a 
plane  disc  bounded  by  the  ellipse 
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with  surface  density 

B 

ivAB  JV-  ^/A"  -y-ft* 

on  either  aide  of  the  disc :  the  potential  produced  being 
B   f"  dX 

at  points  within  the  diac,  and 


!/■ 


at  points  without  it ;  ^  being  the  greatest  root  of  the  cubic 

Hence  deduce,  as  in  §  321,  that  a  rigid  right  cylinder  of  weight 
W  whose  normal  section  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  disc  will,  if 
placed  upright  upon  the  ground,  descend  vertically  through  a 
distance 


•F(e,  i-), 

where  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  elliptic  section,  and  F  denotes 
the  elliptic  int^^  of  the  first  kind;  and  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  displacement  throughout  the  earth. 

[Take  ^  =  -  W/S^AS  Jl  -  xyA^^/B^. 

36.]  A  cylindrical  vessel  is  filled  with  liquid  to  a  height  D, 
in  vacuo.  The  vessel  and  its  contents  are  then  weighed  under 
an  atmospheric  pressure  II,  and  at  the  same  temperature  as 
before.  The  mean  density  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  being  thus 
found  to  be  />',  show  that  its  true  natural  density  may  be  deduced 
by  the  formula 

where  fc  is  its  compressibility  for  the  given  temperature. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

beams  and  wires. 
Introductory. 

322.]  Deflnitiona.  The  terms  Beam,  Wire,  and  Hoop,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  in  which  they  will  be  employed  in  the 
present  Chapter,  denote  bodies  which  have  the  following  charac- 
teiistic  property  in  common : — 

Each  is  so  related  to  a  certain  straight  or  continuously  curved 
line,  called  its  Oentral  Axis,  that  ihe  centre  of  gravity  of  ev&i-y  ■ 
eecHon  by  a  jylane  perpendicular  to  the  Ventral  Axis  lies  vn  that 
AxU. 

The  Central  A  via  itself  may  be  situated  wholly  or  partly 
within  or  without  the  substance  of  the  body. 

The  Central  Axis  of  a  Beam  is  a  atra%ght  line,  and — unless 
the  contrary  be  expressly  stated — the  beam  is  to  be  supposed 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  form,  the  generators  of  the  lateral 
surface  being  parallel  to  the  Axis,  and  the  plane  ends  of  the 
beam  being  perpendicular  to  it  and  of  dimensions  comparable 
with  its  length. 

The  Central  Axis  of  a  Hoop  is  any  closed  cur^fe  of  continuous 
curvature,  and  the  form  of  the  Hoop  is  defined  by  that  of  its 
Central  Axis  and  by  those  of  its  normal  sections.  We  shall  only 
deal  with  uniform  circula/r  hoopa.m.  which  the  Axis  is  a  circle, while 
all  sections  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  are  equal  and  similar 
figures,  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  its  polar  line  (i,e.,  the 
straight  line  drawn  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  plane.) 

A  beam,  or  hoop  of  any  form,  the  dimensions  of  whose  trans- 
verse sections  are  all  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  length 
of  the  central  axis  (but  yet  finite)  will  be  called  a  Wire.  For 
purely  geometrical  purposes,  a  wire  may  be  regarded  as  coincident 
with  its  Axis. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  wires  of 
naturally  uniform  transverse  section,  but  no  restriction  will  be 
placed  upon  the  natural  form  of  the  Axis. 
2b 
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323.]  The  class  of  Strains  to  be  investi^ted.  Ez- 
olosion  of  Lateral  Surface  Tractions.  The  main  object  of 
ihis  Chapter  is  to  obtain  reliable  data  for  the  employment  of 
beams  in  structures  and  mechanism,  where  their  function  is  to 
transmit  from  one  body  to  another  forces  or  couples,  the  straining 
effect  of  which  upon  themselves  is  in  general  very  great  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  their  weight. 

The  distinctive  character  of  all  the  strains  discussed  will 
therefore  be  tt*  absence  of  all  stress  across  the  lateral  surfiicee  of 
the  heams,  wires,  or  hoops. 

The  straining  of  beams  will  be  considered  as  due  to  forces 
and  couples  applied  by  means  of  surface  tractions  acting  over 
their  CTMa  alone.  These  may  be  supplemented,  in  the  caae  of 
terminated  wires,  by  impreaaed  forcea 

Since  closed  hoops  have  no  ends,  they  will  be  regarded  as 
under  the  influence  of  impressed  forcea  only. 


Bt.  VsNAiTifa  Problkm:  Stjuinij/o  op  a  natvrallt 
CruNDRiCAL  Beam,  free  from  Impressed  Forces,  bt 
Surface  Tractioss  applied  to  its  ends  alone. 

324.]  Anticipation  of  tiie  General  Oharacter  of  the 
Strain.  Oeometrical  conditions  imposed.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  the  beam  as  a  whole  (3  146),  that  the  most  general  form  of 
email  strain  which  exteriLal  action  of  the  supposed  kind  will  tend 
to  produce  muat  be  compounded  of  the  three  comparatively 
simple  types — 

(i.)  LoTigitudvnal  Extension  of  the  beam,  accompanied  by 
lateral  contraction :  due  to  equilibrating  forcea  parallel  to  the  Axis. 

(ii.)  Torsion,  or  twisting  of  the  beam  about  some  atraight 
line  parallel  to  its  Central  Aria,  with  or  without  warping  of  the 
transverae  sections  and  distortion  of  the  lateral  surfaces ;  due  to 
equilibrating  couplea  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  Axis. 

(iii.)  Flexion  of  the  beam,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  Central 
Axis  assumea  the  form  of  a  plane  curve:  due  to  equilibrating 
couples  in  planes  parallel  to  the  Axis. 

We  shall  find,  on  analysing  the  general  equations  of  strain 
obtained  in  %  327  below,  that  this  anticipation  ia  fully  borne  out. 

To  simplify  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  problem,  we 
shall  suppose  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  of  one  end  of 
the  beam  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the  Base)  to  be  an  absolutely 
fixed  point,  which  we  shall  take  for  origin.  The  Central  Axis  of 
the  beam  will  be  our  axis  of  z,  and  the  principal  Axes  of  Inertia 
of  the  area  of  the  base  out  axes  of  x  and  y. 
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Thus  we  shall  have, 

//xdxdy=/fydxdy=//x!,dxdy  =  (i (1) 

identically,  where  the  integrals  are  taken  over  the  whole  area  of 
any  normal  section  o£  the  Beam.  Also,  if  Jl  denote  the  ares  of 
the  transverse  section,  Jf^,  Jfg  its  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
principal  axes  through  its  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy, 
and  JTg  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  Central  Ajtia  of  the  beam, 

These  quantities  are  of  course  constants  which  depend  only  on 
the  natural  form  and  dimensions  of  the  beam,  and  not  at  all  on 
its  material. 

We  shall  further  suppose  that  the  element  of  the  base  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  origin  always  retains  its  initial  plane,  and 
that  an  elementary  line  in  that  plane — for  simplicity,  say  the 
initial  element  of  OfE — retains  its  natural  direction.*  The  geo- 
metrical conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  origin  are  therefore 

«.,-».0.    ^_^.*-0. (S) 

Ox      oy     ox 

325.]  Omdltlons  of  Equilibrium.  Besides  the  general 
equations  of  equilibrium  (103)  or  (104)  of  §  285,  the  stress  com- 
ponents must  satisfy  identically  six  relations  imposed  upon  them 


W  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  strain.  Since  the  sides  of 
the  beam  are  free  from  stress,  it  follows  that  any  length  of  it, 
bounded  by  normal  sections,  is  held  in  equilibrium  solely  by  the 


total  stresses  across  its  ends.  Hence  the  component  forces  and 
couples  across  those  ends  must  be  equal,  and  it  follows  from 
equations  (6)  and  (7)  of  %  146  that  the  six  integrals 

ffm^y.    f/Sd^y,    //Tdxdy,  i 

//lyR-zS}dxdi,,    //{^zT  -  xR)dxdy,    f/{xS  -  yT)dxdy] 

taken  over  any  transverse  section,  must  be  absolutely  independent 
of*. 

*  It  will  appear  lat«r  that  if  any  line  in  the  fixed  plane  element  of  the 
base  be  conatnuned  to  retain  its  initial  direction,  evtry  line  in  that  element 
Till  do  the  same. 


.Oi.)g[c 
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326.]  Statement  of  St.  Venant'a  Problem.  Since  the 
lateral  surfaces,  over  wMch  the  stress  components  are  everywhere 
zero,  are  parallel  to  the  Axis,  the  boundary  conditions  reduce  to 

The  first  two  of  these  will  be  satisfied  identically  if  we 
assume  *  that 

P=Q^lT=0 (5) 

throughout  the  body ;  and  in  this  case  the  only  condition  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  special  values  of  the  stress  components  at  the 
lateral  bounding  surface  is 

\T  +  ixS=0 (6) 

To  obtain  a  solution  of  the  general  equations  which  will 
satisfy  (4)  and  (5)  throughout  the  body  (6)  all  over  the  lateral 
surface,  and  (3)  at  the  origin,  is  the  problem  justly  named  by 
Clebsch  "  St.  Venant's  Problem." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  solution  is  that  c=0,  and  e=f=  —a-g 
throughout  the  body,  so  that  each  longitudinal  "fibre,"  or  ele- 
ment^ prism  parallel  to  the  Axis  is  extended  longitudinally  and 
contracted  laterally  just  as  if  it  were  solitary  (§  213),  while  its 
transverse  sections  do  not  sufier  shear. 

327.]  SolutioD  of  the  Problem.  Substituting  from  (5)  in 
equations  (40)  of  §  214,  we  have 

S=l    1 ■ (') 


3u  _  30  _        dio  I 

3h+??=oJ 

and  the  general  equations  (104)  of  §  285  reduce  to 

3a^    9^3?       [ 


..(8) 
..(9) 


..(10) 
..(11) 


3*J?  +  ^  +  2^V  =  0  (12) 

*  Thia  will  probablj  appear  to  the  atudeut  a  very  aweepiiig  assumption 
to  make  at  such  aji  early  Htage  of  the  iDTestigation.  The  solution  of  Uie 
general  problem  ia,  however,  oT  a  "  aemi- inverse ''  character,  the  conditions  of 
each  of  the  Bimpler  component  strains  of  Article  324  having  been  fully 
analysed  b;  St.  Venant  in  his  two  splendid  memoirs — "  Sur  la  Torsion  des 
PriHmes,"  Mim.  da  Sat.  tCtr.;  t  xiv.  (1855),  "Sur  Ja  Flexion  des  Priames," 
LimnilU:  2°  s£r.  t  i.  (1850).  It  must  be  remembered  that  any  solution 
which  satiaGes  all  the  conditions  is  tht  solution. 
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while  the  boundary  conditioa  (6)  may  be  written 

'(M^^^^Ay-' ('') 

Differentiating  (10),  (II),  (12)  as  bo  x,  y,  z  tespectively,  and 
subtracting  the  first  two  results  from  the  third, 

33'\  Be     3a;     3y/ 
and  therefore  by  (8) 

^=» <"' 

Again,  differentiating  (10)  as  to  ^  and  (11)  as  to  a:,  and  adding 
the  results, 

'dxdy'dz    3^\3!B    Zy) 
and  therefore  by  (9) 


3»w 


Lastly,  differentiating  (12)  as  to  «,  and  taking  account  of  (14), 
S'lo  ^w^    0 
^^     9y%"     ■ 

but  if  we  differentiate  (10)  as  to  y,  and  (11)  as  to  ir,  and  subtract 
the  results, 

^^     ■bfda       ' 
Thiis 

and  finally 

ar^^^a/     ^3«/°ac3yV3«/     3e*\3'/       ' 
Hence  it  appears  that  dwjdz  cannot  contain  any  power  of  x,  y  or 
z  above  the  first,  nor  the  product  xy :  and  it  follows  at  once  from 
this  and  from  (8)  that 

where  all  the  coefficieute  &ie  absolute  constants. 
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Equations  (10)  and  (11)  may  now  be  written 


3a^ 

and  from  (15)  and  (16)  w©  easily  deduce  that 

(i.)  u  contains  no  hif;her  power  o£  x  than  s?,  and  no  higher 
power  of  z  than  z* ; 

(ii.)  V  contains  no  higher  power  of  y  than  y*,  and  no  higher 
power  of  z  than  ?* ; 

(iii.)    w  contains  no  higher  power  of  z  than  «*. 

Integrating  (15)  and  (16),  and  supplying  arbitrary  functions 
with  due  regard  to  these  limitations,  to  equation  (9),  and  to  the 
conditions  (3)  whicii  are  to  hold  at  the  origin,  we  have  finally 

u.  -  ^«  -  iCJ,(a!»  -  y^)  -  a^xy]  -  t!^  +  ij8,(»s  -  y»)  +  ftscy]" 

where  the  new  coeffidents  introduced  are  also  arbitrary  constants, 
yjt  is  any  function  of  x  and  y  satisfying 

S-|S=» ('«) 

and  vanishing  at  the  origin,  and 

(I).  (I). 

denote  fcbe  values  of  its  deriTatiTee  at  the  origiiL 
The  stress  components  ere 

S  .  »[|r«  -  (1  +  <,)fy  -  (2  +  ^)/J^  -  ftrf  +  J,ft(^  -  »■)  + 1^] 


(19) 
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and  the  boundary  condition  (13)  becomes 


^l*'*|-'<*»-'") 


..(20) 


Thus  the  mechanical  conditions  only  involve  ^  in  connection 
with  the  four  constants  r,  /3,  jd^,  /3,;  but  these  constants  are  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  and  therefore  independent,  and  the  terms  multi- 
plied by  them  may  be  taken  to  represent  independent  strains  of 
simpler  forms.  In  order  that  each  of  these  forms  of  strain  may 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is  clear  that  ^  must  be 
the  sum  of  four  functions  of  x  and  y,  multiplied  respectively  by 
T,  jd,  R,  /3y  and  such  that  equations  (18),  (20),  ana  the  further 
equations  of  condition  to  be  deduced  below  from  (1),  are  satisfied 
separately  by  those  terms  which  involve  each  coefficient. 

Assuming  therefore  that 

it  =  Tw  +  ^w'  +  j8iT,  +  ^,Wj, 
and  substituting  in  (18)  and  (20),  we  have  the  general  equations 

y*w  -  ySw"  -  v'*i "  V*^s  -  0. 
with  the  boundary  conditions 

i^  +  ^  -  (3  +  ,)A^  +  rt^- -  W""  -  »■)] 

A^  +  f.^  -  (2  +  o-)f>»  +  W  -  *'(»'- "!■)] 

We  may  show  at  once  that  w'  cannot  poesibly  satisfy  both 
the  general  equation  and  the  boundary  conution,  lor  if  we  take 
the  integral 

over  any  normal  section,  and  integrate  it  by  parts,  it  becomes 
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where  dsiB  an  elementary  arc  of  the  periphery  of  bhe  section. 
Now,  we  have  by  (2) 

SO  that  the  boundary  condition  satisfied  by  w'  requirea  that 

which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with 

Hence  it  follows  that  fi  muHt  be  zero. 

It  will  be  found,  on  substituting  from  (19)  in  (4)  and  taking 
account  of  (1),  that  the  first,  second,  third  and  sixth  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  satisfied  identically.  In  order  that  the  fourth 
and  fifth  may  be  satisfied  we  must  nave 

Jf^^V  -  JftK2  -")  J,  -  (4  +  Hi. 

Jf^J-^y  '  iftK2  -  »)  J,  -  (4  +  3,)  J, 

Finally  then,  collecting  terms  according  to  the  six  arbitrary 
coefficiente,  the  displacements  are 

+ 1. J Wj>  -  >:')  +  M  -  ft£j,^.  -  ;^)  ♦  J..  -  1^)2 
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and  the  stress  components  are 

''--"•[i'-^]-ft»[(3  +  .')^-^]-ft»[y'  +  M-'-!'*)-'J'] 

where  w,  w^,  w,  are  functions  of  x  and  y,  vanishing  at  the  origin, 
and  satis^ring  the  equations 

s*^?-4 w 

throughout  the  body,  and  the  houndary  conditions 

*5*''§  =  *»-'"  ] (") 

■^'*'''^-<2  +  ''>*^+''["'*Ws=-''')]   (25) 

i^.  +  ^t.(2  +  ,)„+i[,.+  H«'-j')]| (26) 

over  its  lateral  surface :  and  also  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 

where  the  double  integrals  are  taken  all  over  any  transverse 
section. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  stresn  components  8  and  T  are 
independent  of  z,  and  therefore  constant  along  each  longitudinal 
"  fibre." 

328.]  Determlnatenees  of  the  Solution.  We  already 
know  from  general  principles  (§  255)  that  the  solution  is  perfectly 
determinate  when  the  distribution  of  stress  over  the  ends  of  the 
beam  is  given.  We  may  however  show  that  the  solution  (21), 
subject  to  the  boundary  conditions  (24-26),  is  perfectly  deter- 


(22) 


:.  »^jt.KJ' 


K" 
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minate  in  itself,  so  that  the  distribution  of  stress  over  the  ends, 
aa  deduced  by  means  of  (22),  is  not  at  all  arbitrary,  but  b 
governed  by  fixed  laws  depending  only  on  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  beam.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
by  a  method  equally  applicable  to  all,*  that  any  one  of  the  w 
functions  ia  completely  determined  by  (23)  and  the  appropriate 
boundary  condition  (24),  (25)  or  (26). 

If  possible  let  these  conditions  be  both  satisfied  by  two 
different  values  of  w  (for  example):  let  f  be  the  difference  of 
these  two  values.    Then  f  must  satisfy 

throughout  the  body,  and 

ac     ?»j  ■ 
all  over  the  lateral  surface.     Now  if  we  integrate  the  expression 

#[(i)*^ei)> 

by  parts  it  becomes 

and  each  of  these  terms  is  identically  zero.  But  (compare  ^  254, 
266)  the  original  integral  is  the  sum  of  a  number  of  essentially 
positive  quantities,  each  of  which  must  therefore  vanish  separ- 
ately.   OoDseqnentlj 

3a!  3y 
throughout  the  body,  and  since  w  is  supposed  to  vanish  at  the 
origin,  and  thus  cannot  involve  a  constant  term,  ^  must  be  zero 
throughout.  Hence  the  two  values  of  w  are  identical,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  may  be  proved,  in  precisely  the  same 
words,  of  w,  and  Wj. 

First  ComponerU. — Simple  Baieneion. 
329.]    Complete  Solution-     Making  all  the  arbitrary  con- 
stanta  zero,  with  the  exception  of  e,  we  have  the  simple  strain 


giving  J (30) 

.R-ffS    S=T=0.  ) 

*  This  ia,  ia  effect,  a  special  proof  of  Qreen'a  general  theorem,  adapted  to 
the  oaM  in  which  the  solution  oi  Laplace's  e4]iution  ia  indejwiident  of  t,  while 
tilt  anrfacei  bounding  the  region  within  which  thxt  equation  is  aatiofied  are 
either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  Oi. 
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This  IB  the  case  already  fully  discuased  in  g  213.  A  loDgi- 
tudinal  tension  E  is  applied  to  the  heam  by  means  of  a  unifonn 
traction  E>/Jl  over  each  end,  and  produces  a  umform  extension 
e  =  Ei/^l9  throughout  the  beam,  accompanied  by  a  uniform  con- 
traction <re  in  every  transverse  direction.  The  ratio  t  =  ^  of  the 
tension  to  the  consequent  donation  is  called  the  Coefficient  of 
Longitudi/nal  Extension  of  the  beam,  and  sometimes  Hooke'a 
modulus;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  properties  of  the 
material,  bo  that  it  is  not  a  true  specific  modulus,  m  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  always  employed  the  term.  For  a  beam  of  given 
material  it  is  proportional  to  the  sectional  area,  and  for  a  beam 
of  given  section  to  the  Young'n  modulus  of  the  material. 

If  X  be  the  length  of  the  beam,  equation  (41)  of  g  214  ^ves 
for  the  total  potential  energy  due  to  extension 

IF»7i*£3L/22-ZBV2t  =  Ji«'' (31) 

If  e'  be  the  coefficient  of  extension  of  a  second  beam  of  the 
same  material,  of  the  same  length  X  but  of  section  Jt',  then 
e'=3t'3,  and 

but  the  maasea  of  the  beams  are  also  in  the  ratio 

Jtf-':Jf::3t';3l, 
and  therefore 

Hence  we  deduce  that  the  reaiatanca  to  tension  or  thrust, 
proportionally  to  its  mass,  of  a  beam  of  ffiven  length  ia  preoiaely 
the  same  vJuUever  its  tranaverse  section.  [Compare  the  results 
of  §g  336  and  338.] 


Second  Cotn/pon&rU. — Torsion. 

330.]    Equations  of  Strain.     Annulling  all  the  arbitrary 
constantfi  but  r,  we  have 


"-'['"Ke).""! 
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and 


R-0 


..(33) 


where  w  may  be  any  function  of  x  and  y  which  vanishes  at  the 
origin,  and  satisfies 

^Z  +  ^-Z  =  0 (34) 

throughout  the  body, 

i^-^y'^^'-y '»' 

over  the  lateral  surface,  and  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 

JJ-^^y.JJ-^^^y.^ W 

331.J  Oeometrical  (diaracter  of  the  Strain.  The  sim- 
plest way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  inve.stigate  (i.)  the  curve 
assumed  by  any  longitumnal  fibre  of  the  beam,  and  {%%)  the 
surface  into  which  any  (initially  plane)  normal  section  is  warped. 

Let  the  point  initially  at  (^,  y,  z)  be  displaced  by  the  strain 
to  (a;',  ^,  z').  30  that  x'=x+u,  y'=y+v,  z'  =  z+w. 

(i.)  Along  any  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  beam  the  initial 
codrdmates  x,  y  are  constants.  Thus  (see  g  68)  the  form  assumed 
by  any  such  fibre  is  represented  by  the  equations 


y  =y  + 


strain  is  very  sma 
foot  of  each  fibre  (t 
IS  its  initial  positioi 
3  of  the  beam  at  a  i 


Thus,  when  the  strain  is  very  small,  each  fibre  remains  a 
straight  line,  and  the  foot  of  each  fibre  (the  point  in  which  it  cuts 
the  jiliuie  of  xy)  retains  its  initial  position.  In  general  each  fibre 
is  inclined  to  the  Axis  of  the  beam  at  a  small  angle 


.Oi.)g[c 
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but  the  particular  fibre  for  wbich 

is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  strain.  This  fibre  is  called  the 
Axis  of  Torsion,  and  the  strain  is  said  to  be  a  Torsion  about 
this  axis.    Again,  each  strained  fibre  lies  in  a  plane 


.,[..e)J.,.-.[.-e)J=o 


which  is  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  joining  its  foot  to  that 
of  tlie  Axis  of  Torsion.  Thus  the  generators  of  any  circular 
cylinder 


[-(l)JH-©J-. 


described  about  the  Axis  of  Torsion  in  the  unstrained  beam, 
become  one  set  of  generators  of  the  one-sheet  hyperboloid  of 
revolution 

This  surface  is  represented,  on  an  exa^erated  scale  of  torsion, 
in  I^gure  ii. 

T^e  strained  fibres  may  however,  to  the  same  degree  of 
approximation,  be  regarded  as  helices  of  pitch 


'VRlK-e^J' 


described  on  circular  cylinders 
about  the  Axis  of  Torsion,  and 
this  is  the  form  they  actually 
take  under  torsion  of  finite 
amount. 

(ii.)  Over  any  naturally 
plane  normal  section  of  the 
Beam,  the  initial  coordinate  z  is 
constant,  and  it  appears  by 
applying  §  68  to  the  third  of 
equations  (32)  that  every  such 
section  is  warped  into  the  (gener- 
ally) curved  surface 

where  w'  denotes  the  same 
function  of  x'  and  ^  that  w  does 
of  X  and  y. 
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Torsion  about  the  Central  Axis  of  the  Beam.    St.  Venavfs 
Solution  for  a  certain  class  of  Beams. 

332.]      Equations   of  the   Strain.      When   tbe   Axis    of 
Torsion  coincides  with  the  Central  Axis  of  the  beam,  we  have 

©.-Q-'"'--" <"> 

In  this  case,  equations  (32)  reduce  to 


the  other  equations  of  §  330  being  unaffected. 

The  strain  now  obviously  consists  of  the  bodily  rotation  of 
each  normal  section  through  an  angle  ts  about  the  axis,  together 
with  a  general  warping  of  these  sections  by  longitudinal  dis- 
placement. The  quantity  t  is  called  the  Tvnti  per  unit  length 
of  beam,  or  the  Amount  of  Torsion. 

333.]  St.  Venant's  Solution.  The  problem  can  now  be 
readily  solved  for  a  large  and  important  class  of  beams,  as 
follows.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  equation  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  (or  of  the  closed  ciirve  bounding  the  base)  can  be  put  into 
the  form 

■A  +  i('«'  +  y')  =  C', (39) 

where  <f>  is  any  solution  of 


..(40) 


and  0  is  a  constant 
Then 


A:^:; 


■■■-     ■*-'»:^  +  y- 

and  the  boundary  condition  (35)  becomes 

?^  ?^  +  ^  ?* +  a.^^  +  ?*\ +  „/?'' -?*\  =  0- 
3*    Sx     9y    3y       \3a:      3y/       \3y      Zx)        ' 

thus  (34)  and  (35)  will  in  all  such  cases  be  satisfied  if  we  suppose 

^^■-5^^^  +  ^^eO, (41) 

2^      Sb      cij;      Ey       ' 

that  is  if  we  choose  w  so  that  A  and  w  may  he  Conjugate  Fv/ac- 
tiona  *  otx  and  y.  This  is  Si  Venant's  celebrated  solution  which 
is  developed  so  skilfully  and  with  such  beautiful  results  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Torsion  of  Prisms,  already  referred  to. 

*  See  Article  S4S,  and  EzampleB  1-4  on  Chapter  T. 
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The  conditions  of  equilibiium  (S6)  will  &1bo  be  satisfied  identi- 
cally upon  this  assumption,  for  they  may  now  be  written 


the  single  integrals  beinj;  taken  round  the  perimeter  of  the 
section.     But  by  (1) 

f/xdocdy  ^f/ydtedy  ■*  0, 
and  therefore  <p  must  be  such  that 

fi?dy=/y^x~<i; 
also,  since  (39)  must  be  supposed  to  represent  a  cloeed  ou/rve, 

fyHy^fx^dx-^Q. 

and  Jiiy —Jdc'^a. 

Since  ^+\{a?-\-y^  =  C  all  round  the  periphery,  these  Ia«t 
equations  give  us 

/[^  +  K^  +  y«)]<f^ -/[^ + i(xs  +  y*)Ky  -  0, 

and  consequently 

identically. 

In  order  that  (37)  may  be  satisfied  w  must  not  contain  a 
linear  function  of  x  and  y :  nor  therefore  must  0.  But  this  con- 
dition is  necessarily  satisfied ;  for  if  ^  did  involve  any  such  terms, 
the  integrals  Jtjtdic  and  Jifdy  would  involve  terms  of  the  form 
fxdy  and  Jydai,  which  are  proportional  to  the  area  Jl  of  the 
transverse  section,  and  consequently  cannot  vanish. 

Hence  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  satisfied  by  any 
value  of  0  which  satisfies  (40)  and  makes  the  boundary  (39)  of 
the  base  a  closed  curve,  provided  that  the  included  area  has  the 
origin  for  its  centre  of  gravity  and  Ox  and  Oy  for  its  principal 
axes  of  inertia. 

334.1  The  Torsion-Oouple,  Coefficient  of  Torsion  and 
Potential  Einergy  <3f  ^^  Strain.  It  follows  from  (1)  and  (36) 
that  the  distribution  of  stress  (33)  over  any  transverse  section  of 
the  beam  (which  is  the  same  for  all  such  sections)  reduces  to  a 
couple  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 
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If  T  be  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  applied  to  either  end  of 
the  beam 

by  (2)  and  (41).    Thus  if 

'-"[*.#('1-^|H] ■<«) 

the  torsion-couple  Te<]uired  to  produce  an  amount  of  torsion  t  is 
given  by 

T-ir, (43) 

and  t  may  be  called  the  Coefficient  of  Torsion*  of  the  beam. 
For  a  beam  of  given  material  it  depends  only  on  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  uie  transverse  section,  and  for  a  beam  of  given 
dimensions  it  is  proportional  to  the  rigidity  n  of  the  material. 

Again,  if  Z  be  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  total  potential 
energy  of  the  strain  is  by  (41)  of  §  214. 


^*,UJ^.y^ 


iy\,  by  (39)  and  (40), 


"if^ 


=  0,  bccikuse  the  peripbeiy  is  a  closed  curve. 
*  Also  known  as  the  Tortional  Rigidity. 


.Oi.)g[c 
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Thua  finally 

W=^Hr'>=LT'/2i; (44) 

this  formula  should  be  compared  with  (31)  of  §  329. 

335.]  Circular  Oylinder.  If  the  base  of  the  beam  be  a 
circle  ite  centre  muat  be  at  the  origin,  and  we  must  therefore  put 
di  =  0  in  (39)  and  take  ^A^  for  the  coDstant  term.  A  will  then 
be  the  radius  of  the  base. 

It  is  evident  that  w  vanishes  with  ^,  and  therefore 

u=-Tyz,     v^TXZ,    -10  =  0; (4S) 

so  that  each  normal  section  is  simply  rotated  bodily  in  its  ovm 
plane  about  the  Central  Axis,  through  an  Angle  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  fixed  base,  without  warpmg  or  distortion  of 
any  kind.  The  Coefficient  of  Torsion  for  a  beam  of  circular 
.section  is  by  (42) 

t  =  7.Jlj  =  n3t»/^»-  =  j>m^* (46) 

The  formula 

T."3.T, (47) 

for  the  torsion  of  a  arcular  cylinder,  was  first  obtained  by 
Coulomb  in  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  the  Torsion  Balance, 
and  is  usually  alluded  to  as  Coulomb's  Formula. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat,  eiuce  bj  equations  (33)  the  tangential 
Btreesea  depend  upon  tlie  rigidity  ti,  they  will  vanish  identic&Uj,  asd  the 
boundaiy  conditioaa  will  in  consequence  be  satisfied,  for  all  forma  of  w,  if 
the  beam  be  formed  of  a  vitcoiu  liquid  inate&d  of  an  elastic  solid  mat«riaJ. 
The  formulte  of  this  Article  apply  to  snuh  a  beam,  whatever  be  the  fonn  of 
its  section,  as  may  easily  be  shown  by  twisting  very  gradually  and  evenly  a 
square  stick  of  fine  scaling  wax.  Boundaries  of  transverse  sections,  scratched 
on  the  wax  beforehand,  will  be  found  to  remain  truly  plane  curves.  Com- 
pare Article  340,  below. 

336.]  Hollow  Oircular  Oylinder.  Let  the  beam,  instead 
of  being  solid,  have  a  coaxial  cylindrical  cavity  of  radius  kA. 
Then  ^  is  zero  for  both  surfaces,  and  w  is  zero  throughout  the 
body,  as  before.     The  coefficient  of  torsion  will  be  in  this  case 

and  if  we  compare  this  with  the  coefficient  of  the  solid  circular 
beam,  as  given  by  (46),  we  find 

t':t::l-«*:l. 

But  the  masses  of  the  two  beams,  if  their  lengths  are  equal,  are 
in  the  ratio 

J/':iW::l-K»:l, 
2C 
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whence  we  deduce  th&t  the  resietance  to  torsion,  proportionally 
to  its  maaa,  of  a  circvlar  cylindrical  beam,  of  given  length  and 
eaiemal  radius  is  increased  by  maJei/ng  it  holUna. 


This  principle  is  of  great  importance  in  the  ecouomj  of  atruc- 
tural  materials,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  later. 


337.]    EUiptdo  Oylinder.    If  in  equation  (39)  we  make 

it  becomes 

(l-a)*a  +  (l+a)y>-2C, (48) 

and  if  0  is  positive,  and  a  is  positive  and  less  than  unity,  this 
represents  an  ellipse  having  its  major  and  minor  axes  along  Ox 
and  Oy. 


Fig.46. 
If  A  and  B  be  the  semi-axes  of  this  ellipse 


and  we  have 
thus 


A*-B»    Ai&    ^s+^s' 


:;»^jt.KJVIL 


..(50) 
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Also 

=  i^rnA  B[A^  +  B^  +  a{A^  -  5")] 
^^n  ASjA*  +  B*) 

2"        ^2  +  ^2  ■  

The  transverse  sections  are  in  this  case 
warped  into  hyperbolic  paraboloids,  any  one  of 
which  is  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
Central  Axis  in  a  series  of  hyperbolas  having 
their  aaymptotea  coincident  with  the  principal 
axes  of  the  unstrained  elliptic  section.  It  ia 
evident  from  the  form  and  sign  of  w  that  these 
surfaces  are  coiicave  towards  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  Oa  in  the  (+ a;.  +  y)and(— «,  — ^)quad- 
rants,  and  convex  in  the  remaining  quadrants. 

Figure  45  represents  the  "contour  lines" 
(cottpea  ttypograpkiquea)  in  which  the  warped 
section  is  cut  by  a  series  of  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  The  principal  axes  A  A', 
BB"  of  the  unstrained  section  are  unaltered  by 
the  strain,  being  merely  twisted  bodily  through 
an  angle  tz  about  the  axis  of  torsion ;  they 
are  therefore  the  contour  lines  for  the  origirial 
level  of  the  section.  The  dotted  hyperbolas  in 
the  quadrants  AB,  A'B  are  hehyw  the  original 
level  (as  looked  at  from  the  free  end  of  the 
beam),  and  those  in  the  remaining  quadrants 
are  (wove  it.     Figure  4i6  shows  very  clearly  the  ^ 

warping  of  the  sections,  as  it  may  be  realised 
in  practice  on  a  greatly  exaggerated  scale, 
by  twisting  an  inojarubber  Wid  of  elliptic 
section.  Fia40. 

3^8.1  HoUow  Beam,  bounded  by  cylindrical  sur&ces 
of  similar  Elliptic  sections.  If  the  beam  is  hollow  and 
bounded  internally  by  the  similar  and  coaxial  elliptic  cylinder 

^ +  »'  =  «» 

0  is  of  the  same  form  for  both  surfaces,  and  w  and  w  have  the 
same  form  as  before. 

If  t'  be  the  coefficient  of  torsion  of  such  a  beam 


.n[|,  +  .(|,-g,)] 


^g(^Mffl) 


-'(!-«<)■ 
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Thus  the  resistance  to  torsion  of  an  elliptic  cylindrical  beam  of 
eiven  material  and  ^iven  len^h,  per  unit  mass  of  the  beam,  is 
increased  in  the  ratio  1+k^:I  by  hollowing  it.  [Compare  the 
corresponding  result  for  beams  of  circular  section  in  §  336.] 

It  is  easy  to  show  From  equation  (42)  that  this  result  applies 
to  beams  of  any  section,  provided  that  the  internal  surface  is 
similar  to  and  similarly  situated  with  the  external  surface. 

S39.]    Beam  of  Equilateral  Triangular  Seoticm.    If  in 

equation  (89)  we  write  for  the  constant  term  C*/18,  and  put 
*  =  (3a»»~a«)/(7^/S, 

or  6  73(a^  -  Sxy*)  -  9£7(a!»  +  y«)  +  C^ = 0. 

The  exiiMaBion  on  the  left  hand  side  splits  into  three  linear  iaetoTB 

(2a!  s/3  +  0(«  73  +  3y  -  C)(*  ^/5  -  3y  -  C). 
and  It  ta  easily  verified  that  the  boundary  re^treaented  by  the 
above  equation  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  having  its  centre  of 
gravity  at  the  origin  end  one  vertex  on  Ox,  the  lengtii  of  each 
side  being  0, 


Thus  if  we  write 

w  =  (./-3«V)/C^/3 
we  obtain  at  once  the  solution  for  an  equilateral  triangular  beam : 
the  contour  lines,  given  by 

J/*  —  3a^  =  cotigUuU, 
are  represented  in  Figure  47. 
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840.]  Beam  of  Square  Section.  Let  the  transverse 
SMtion  of  the  beam  be  a  square,  with  ita  sides  (of  length  <J) 
patalle]  to  Ox  and  Oy.  The  problem  of  determining  the  appro- 
priate form  of  0  in  this  case  will  be  much  simplified  bj  writing 

it  is  easily  seen  that  ^  also  must  satisfy  (40),  while  the  equation 
(39)  of  the  bounding  curve  may  now  (by  writing  JC*  instead  of  G) 
be  put  in  the  form 

Our  function  yjr  must  consequently  be  such  a  solution  of  (40)  that 
it  vanishes  identically  when  y  ±  |0  for  all  values  of  x  between 
4-JC  and  —  JC,  and  is  equal  to  \C^-y*  when  x=  ±\C  for  all 
values  of  y  between  +  JO  and  —  JC 

Now  constajits  and  even  powers  of  y  may  be  expanded  by 
Fourier's  Theorem  in  series  of  cosines  of  multiples  of  y,  and  on 


N,- 


referring  to  Example  4  (m.),page  258,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  appropriate  form  of  solution  is 
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The  first  of  the  required  conditions  will  be  satisfied  identically  if 
we  suppose  all  the  values  of  p  included  in  this  series  to  be  of  the 
form  (ii  +  IJ-r/t?,  where  i  ia  any  integer,  or  zero :  and  the  solution 
will  then  be  fully  determined  by  the  remaining  conditions 

-  ^'p-e^'"*""'  +  /'*e'^"'''~|cos(2t  +  l).ry/C, 

from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  At=J3i. 
By  Fourier's  Theorem  • 

and  consequently 


(2i+l)Vc!(»k<?i±2t' 
TbtiafinaUy 


g™  ^.  (-l)'co.t<^'*')" 

"(2i+i)-«»h<?i±iir       " 


andf 


'"»(2t+])'cOBh^ 


'^^./9,-.i^a™h(2i±i)5 


The  contour  lines  are  represented  as  before  in  Figvre  4^,  and 
Figure  49  gives  a  view  of  the  warped  sections  for  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Elliptic  Beam.  \ 

341.]  Oharacter  of  the  Stress.  By  equations  (6)  an4  (33) 
the  only  existing  stress  components  are  R  and  S ;  thus  e^)<iions 
(21)  and  (22)  of  §  168  reduce  to  \ 

Tv_Sy_^T),  +  StL_j^i (6f) 


*  Todhuuter's  Int^al  Caladut,  Article  326,  formula  6. 

+  Example  i  (I'r,),  page  268. 
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One  of  the  principal  stresaes  therefore  vaniahes  at  every  point, 
and  since  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  zero  stress  are  given  07 

they  are  plane  curves  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  Central  Axis  ana  cutting  the  lateral 
surface  at  right  angles. 

The  remaining  principal  stresses  are 
equal  in  magnitude  and  of  opposite  sign,  so 
that  the  stress  at  every  point  is  a  simple 
shearing  stress,  of  m^nitude 


in  a  plane  parallel  to  Oz  the  direction  cosines 
of  wnieh  are  given  by 


The  system  of  Principal  Surfaces  enveloping 
these  planes  has  for  its  differential  equation 

Sdx-Tdy~0, 

the  int^al  of  which  is,  by  (33)  and  (41) 

<l>  +  ^{a?  +  y^  =  constant 

This  system  therefore  includes  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  beam. 

It  may  also  be  deduced  from  (51)  that 
the  directions  of  the  principal  traction  and 
pressure  at  every  point  are  inclined  at  angles 
of  45°  to  the  Central  Axis. 

The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  shearing  stress  is 


Let 

*  =  ^  +  i(a^  +  y»). 

SO  that  the  surfaces  $= constant  are  those  Principal  Surfaces 
across  which  there  is  no  stress,  but  which  envelope  the  planes  of 
shearing  stress ;  then 


Since  w,  dw/da^  dvjdy  all  vanish  at  the  origin,  so  also  do  ^, 
diftldx,  dip/dy,  and  ^,  di/dx  and  d^/dy.     $  therefore  increases 
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continuously  in  numerical  value  from  0  (aloi^  the  Central  Axia) 
to  G  (over  the  lateral  surface).  Similarly,  S  is  zero  along  the 
Central  Axis,  and  for  corresponding  points  *  on  the  diSerect  $ 
surfaces  S  increases  continuously  with  the  numerical  value  of  # 
until  we  reach  the  surface.  To  determine  therefore  the  points  of 
maximum  stress  ("  points  dangereux  ")  we  have  only  to  determine 
those  points  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  at  which  the 
expression  (52)  for  S  becomes  a  maximum. 

It  follows  at  once  from  (52)  that  S  is  zero  at  any  projecting 
angle  (such  as  the  edges  of  the  square  and  triangular  beams)  and 
infinite  at  any  reentrant  angle.  AngvXar  grooves  f  are  therefore 
fatal  to  beams  intended  to  sustain  torsion,  and  the  slightest  crack 
in  the  surface  will  tend  to  spread  indefinitely  until  the  beam  is 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  angular  ridges  add  nothing  to 
the  torsional  strength  of  the  beam. 

St,  Venant  has,  however,  proved  a  more  general,  and  perhaps 
more  striking  property  of  toraion-shear.  This  is  that  the  stress 
at  the  surface  is  always  a  Tnaximwm  at  those  points  nearest  to 
the  axis,  and  a  minimum,  at  those  points  farthest  from,  it. 

We  can  prove  this  property  without  difficiUty  for  the  cases 
which  we  have  solved. 

(■i.)    Cireular  Beam: 

Here  *=K'^+y»), 

l^us  S  is  constant  all  over  the  surface, 
(ii.)    Elliptic  Beam,: 

Here  *-(.iV+-ff^)/(-i*+-B*). 

and 

S  =  2nT  VJ  V  +  B*3?I{A^  +  .»=)  =  2mB[A*  -  {A*  -  &)3^*/(A^  +  £*). 

Thus  S  has  its  maximum  value  2nTA^B/(A^  +  B')  when  3;=0, 
i.e.,  at  the  extremities  of   the  minor  axia,  and  its   minimum 

*  CorrespondiDg  points  on  anj  family  of  curves,  involving  one  variable 
parameter,  are  tboae  paints  in  which  the  family  are  cut  by  any  one  of  the 
orthogonal  system.  With  the  notation  of  Chapter  V.,  any  function  taken 
along  the  curve  rt=eonit.,  f=(»n«(.,  can  only  vaiy  with  J. 

"h  It  Hcema  possible  that  the  curious  twisting  of  old  poplar  trees,  growing 
in  situations  where  they  are  exposed  to  prevalent  winds  in  a  fairly  definite 
direction,  may  ba  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  deep  and  sharply  cut  longi- 
tudinal grooves  in  the  trunk.  The  unsymmetrical  growth  of  the  boughs 
affords  a  leverage  to  the  wind,  which  thus  exerts  a  powerful  torsion  couple. 
This  tendency  is  of  course  greatly  increased  when  the  trees  form  an  avenue, 
for  they  are  then  much  more  exposed  on  one  side  than  on  any  other. 

The  Cambridge  student  will  find  excellent  examples  of  the  action  here 
referred  to  io  the  old  poplar  avenue  at  Newnham  C^ort,  near  the  Universitj 
Swimming  Club's  sheds. 
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2nTAB^/{A^  +  B^)  when  x=  ±A,  i.e.,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
major  axis.  There  are  consequently  two  lines  of  minimum  stress 
{AA,  A' A'  in  Figure  46),  and  two  lines  of  maximum  stress  {BB, 
SB)  along  the  whole  length  of  the  beam. 

(m.)     Equilateral  Triangular  Beam, 
Here  *  =  (3  V  -  ^)/C^  ■JS  +  l{^  +  y'). 


and  S  =  nT^[(i/^^a^)y/3  +  Cx]'  +  f-(2xj3  +  C)*/C. 

The  sides  of  the  beam  are  represented  by 

2x^/3+0  =  0,  a:V3  +  3y-C=0,  a;^/3-3y-C-0. 
Thus  over  the  first  aide 

S="TV3(lC»-y«)/(7, 
and  this  expression  vanishes  when  y=  ±^C  (i.e.,  along  the  edges 
which  bound  the  aide),  and  has  its  maximum  value  {nrCi^S 
when  y  =  0  (i.e.,  along  the  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
Axis  to  bisect  the  face).     Similariy  for  the  other  two  sides. 

(iv.)    Square  Beam. 
Here 

the  component  stresses  can  easily  be  deduced  by  differentiation, 
and  (»lculated  numerically,  and  &e  resultant  deduced. 

St.  Venant  gives  tables  of  the  result*.  {M€moire  aur  la  Torsion 
dee  Priamea,  pp.  393,  394),  which  show  conclusively  that  S  is  a 
maximum  when  a;=0,  y=  ±iC,  and  when  x=  ^iO,  y  =  0,  the 
four  corresponding  values  being  equal,  and  that  S  vanishes  at 
the  angles. 

Tha  latter  property  may  very  easily  he  proved  directly ;  for 
when  ±x=±y  =  V, 


9*/aB=o, 


'■^_«{2»  +  i)M 


(Todhunter's  PlaTie  Trigonometry.  Ch.  xxiii.,  Ex.  3.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  very  little  strength  is  gained  by  making 
beams,  intended  to  resist  torsion  only,  witn  projecting  longitudinal 
ridges,  or  flanges.  We  shall  however  presently  see  that  such 
flakes  are  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  resisting  JleaMnt,  if 
properly  disposed. 
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S42.]  Errcmeoua  Extension  of  Coulomb's  Formula. 
It  waa  aaaumed  by  engineers,*  before  St.  Tenant  had  obtained 
the  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  that  all  beams — of  what- 
ever section — behaved  under  torsion  like  circular  cylinders :  i.e., 
that  their  normal  sections  rotated  without  distortion  in  their  own 
planes.  Thus  the  formula  T  =  n$gT  was  supposed  to  be  univer- 
sally applicable,  whereas  we  know  from  formula  (42)  that  it  is  a 
unique  property  of  the  circular  cylinder. 

The  true  value  of  t  as  calculated  from  (42)  for  a  beam  of  any 
other  form,  is  found  always  to  be  less  than  that  given  by  the 
application  of  Coulomb's  formula,  and  also  (as  we  might  have 
expected  from  the  last  Article)  less  than  that  of  a  circular 
cylinder  of  the  same  sectional  area.  Figure  50  ahowa  the  reaulta 
of  St.  Venant'a  comparison :  the  first  line  of  numbers  giving  the 
ratios  of  the  valuea  of  i  for  beams  of  the  aectlons  represented  to 


Fig.BO. 
those  deduced  from  the  fallacious  theory  just  referred  to,  and 
the  second  line  their  ratios  to  the  value  of  t  for  a  drcular  cylinder 
of  the  same  aectional  area.     The  waste  of  material  in  forming 
projecting  ridges  is  very  conspicuous  in  case  (D). 

TKird  Component. — Flexion. 
S43.]    Equations  of  Strain.    Retaining  only  the  terms  in 
the  second  lines  of  equations  (21) — i.e.,  annulling  wl  the  arbitrary 
constants  but  ts^  and  fii — the  displacements  take  the  form 

«  =  n,o-a.'y  -  ^isfcray  -  L^j  J  \ 

*Thia  rtatement  ia  made  by  8t  Yenuit,  and  qaoted  by  "Rioinaoii  and 
Tail.  Neither  authority  gives  any  referencea,  and  I  have  Dot  been  able  to 
verify  it  persoually. 
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wbile  the  stress  compoQents  are 

«=.-ft,[^.W».-^)-?-.] ^^^^ 

The  function  w,  must  satisfy  the  conditions 

1?^^- <-) 

throughout  the  body, 

^^  +  /*^  =  (2  +  T)A^  +  H«:»  +  H^-y»)] (56) 

over  the  lateral  surface,  and  finally 

JJ'^^^=ff"^'^y-m-'^)s^-{^^^)M^^=(i (57) 

for  the  preservation  of  equilibrium. 

344.]    Geometrical  Character  of  the  Strain.    Any  longi- 
tudinal fibre  {x,  y)  of  the  beun  is  struned  into  the  pUme  curve 


■(68) 


y  =  y  +  iC,cr(y»  -  ^)  -  ^,«'[H!^  -  «^)  -  (^)  J  +  i^'i^'^  -  ift«^ 

The  plane  of  each  strained  fibre  is  parallel  to  Oy,  and  the  curve 
assumed  by  it  is  a  parabola  of  the  third  degree,  which  however — 
the  strain  being  very  small^^oes  not  differ  much  from  a  parabola 
of  the  second  degree,  nor  from  a  circle  of  large  radius. 

Every  set  of  fibres   which  before   the   strain  formed   the 
generators  of  a  rectangular  hyperbolic  cylinder 

having  the  planes  of  yz  and  zx  for  its  asymptotic  planes,  aie 
strained  into  curves  lying  in  the  system  of  parallel  planes 

and,  in  particular,  the  generators  of  the  cylinder 

°^°(&). 

become  curves  in  planes  parallel  to  yz. 
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The   Central  Axis  itself  lies  when   Btrained   in   the  plane 
through  Oy 


-<*).■ 


its  curvature  at  a  distance  z  from  the  fixed  base  being 

The  elongation  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  beam  is  given  by 
ff=-y{nj-^i«), 
so  that  all  fibres  initially  in  the  plane  of  zx — and  in  particular 
the  Central  Axis — retain  their  natural  lengths  unaltered.  We 
have  thus  a  Pla/ne  of  Zero  Extension  dividmg  the  beam  longi- 
tudinally into  two  portions.  If  CT,/f3i  be  numerically  greater 
than  the  length  L  of  the  beam,  all  fibres  on  one  side  of  this  plane 
will  be  elongated,  and  all  fibres  on  the  other  side  of  it  contracted, 
throughout  their  whole  length.  If  however  et^A  be  numerically 
less  than  L,  the  elongation  of  every  fibre  not  in  the  plane  of  zero 
extension  diauges  sign  at  a  point  initially  distant  ^,/|S,  from  its 
foot.  The  curvature  of  the  Central  Axis,  and  indeed  of  every 
fibre,  changes  sign  at  the  some  distance  from  the  base,  so  that  in 
this  case  each  strained  fibre  has  a  point  of  inflexion. 

The  plane  tnuisverse  sections  are  deformed  into  the  surfaces 

^-«-ft>.(^.)^-,^[=,,=-jft^.ft(|.)jH.ft.,-, m 

where,  as  in  g  331,  w^'  bears  the  same  relation  to  tc',  y'  as  w^  to  «,  y. 
The  tangent  plane  to  any  such  surface  at  the  point  where  it 
is  cut  by  the  Central  Axis  is  found   on  expanding  w^'  by 
MacLaurin's  Theorem  to  be 

it  is  therefore  pEU«Uel  to  Osb. 

345.]  The  Second  Flexion  Oomponent.  The  terms  in- 
volving rs„  ,8j  and  w,  in  equations  (21),  (22),  (23),  (26),  (29)  may 
be  deduced  from  those  discussed  in  the  last  two  Articles  by  inter- 
changing the  suffixes  1  and  2,  and  the  coordinates  x  and  y.  The 
strain  represented  by  them  is  therefore  a  flexion  of  precisely  the 
same  character,  only  in  converse  relation  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  beam. 

Plane  Circular  Flexion  in  a  Prvnci/pal  Plane. 
346.]    Reduction  of  ths  Strain.    If  we  now  annul  ^i,and 
with  it  all  the  terms  involving  w,  (see  g  327),  and  retain  only 
those  which  have  cr,  for  coefficient,  the  character  of  the  strain  is 
greatly  simplified. 
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The  diaplaeements  become 

B=iCJ,[<r{y« -«:»>+«»]  I (60) 

w--cr,y3  J 

and  the  stress  components 

£=  -TS^'jy,  P=Q  =  S  =  T^U=0 (61) 

347.]  OeometricfJ  Obaracter  of  the  Strain.  The  easiest 
way  to  realise  the  effects  of  this  strain  is  to  resolve  the  displace- 
ments (60)  into  the  three  simple  component  systems 

«  =  0  1  «  =  CJ|(Ta!y      ^  M  =  0  "] 

^  =  icr,**    U.)  v=  -icr,<r^[(».)         ,.=  iEr,ay«  (ui.) 

w=-CJjy*J  w  =  0  J  «.  =  0  J 

(i.)     First,  we  have 

thus  (y*  -  yX2  -  2criy)  -  ts^sx, 

and  to  onr  order  of  approximation 

(j/  -.  y)(2  -  Ct,y  -  cry)  =  djS!^, 


(4-^)"-'-(.V')' 


Hence  every  fibre  parallel  to  the  Central  Axis  is  strained  into  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  lying  in  the  plane  drawn  through  its  original  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  plane  of  ^2,  and  having  its  centre  in  a  straight 
line  drawn  parallel  to  Oai  to  cut  Oy  at  a  distance  l/si^  from  the 
origin  in  the  positive  direction.  All  fibres  initially  in  the  plane 
of  zx  retain  tneii  natural  length  unaltered. 
Secondly,  since 

it  follows  that  8'  -  a  +  rs^zf/  =  0, 

or  ci,y'  +  -  =  l. 

Thns  eveiy  line  in  the  beam  initially  parallel  to  Ojf  is  strained 
into  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  yg,uad  meeting  the  line 
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of  centres  of  the  circular  fibres.  In  fact,  each  such  straight  line 
becomes  a  radius  of  aU  those  circular  fibres  which  lie  in  toe  same 
plane  paiallel  to  yz. 

Thmily,  every  straight  line  in  the  beam  parallel  to  Ox 
remains  a  straight  line,  and  is  shifted  bodily  parallel  to  itself. 
See  Figure  51. 


FJg.Bi 


{it.)  This  component  is  obviously  similar  to  the  first,  x,  z,  u, 
w,  —  (tcTj  being  substituted  for  a,  x,  10,  «,  o,. 

Every  longitudinal  fibre  remains  straight,  and  is  shifted 
bodily  parallel  to  itself. 

Every  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  Ox  becomes  a  meular  arc 
in  the  plane  drawn  through  its  initial  direction  parallel  to  xy, 
and  having  its  centre  in  a  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  Oz  to 
cut  Ojf  at  a  distance  l/trss^  from  the  origin  in  the  negative 
direction. 

Every  line  in  the  body  parallel  to  Oy  remains  a  straight  line 
in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  xy,  and  becomes  a  radius  of  all  the 
circular  arcs  in  that  plane.     See  Figure  52. 

(Hi.)  represents  a  displacement  of  every  point  in  the  body 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xz,  and  in  the  positive  direction  of 
Oy  {i.e.,  that  towards  which  the  beam  is  bent),  the  amount  of  which 
depends  only  on  the  initial  distance  of  the  point  from  this  plane. 
Thus  every  straight  line  of  the  three  principal  systems  remains 
straight^  and  parallel  to  its  initial  direction. 

Superposing  these  results  we  see  that 
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(i.)  Every  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  beam  ia  strained  into  a 
drculararc  of  rai£uB  l/rn^—y  in  a  plane  making  a  small  angle 
0^1*  with  yz. 

(it.)  Every  straight  line  parallel  to  Ox  is  strained  into  a 
circular  arc  of  radius  l/trn^+y  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  ^^z 
with  wy. 


(Hi.)    Every  straight  line  parallel  to  Oy  remains  a  straight 
line,  the  equations  of  which  are 


and  which  is  a  radius  of  all  the  circular  area  of  either  system 
which  intersect  it. 


Fig.53 

The  general  result  of  the  strain  is  to  leave  all  planes  parallel 
to  xy  ana  yz  in  the  form  of  planes,  and  to  warpall  planes  parallel 
to  zte  into  surfaces  of  autidastic  curvature.  The  straincHl  form 
of  the  plane  of  «a;  is  shewn  in  Figure  53. 
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Since  e=f=&ris-iy,    g=  -o^y, 

this  plane  is  a  Plane  of  Zero  Strain,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  warped 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  figures  drawn  in  it  preserve  (to  the 
first  order  of  small  quantities)  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of 
their  elementary  parts  unaltered,  although  they  cease  to  be  plane 
figures.     This  plane  ia  known  as  the  Neutral  Plane. 

All  fibres  on  the  side  of  this  plane  towards  which  fiexion  takes 
place  are  uniformly  shortened  and  dilated,  and  all  fibres  on  the 
other  side  of  it  are  uniformly  lengthened  and  compressed,  the  loss 
or  gain  in  length  being  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  fibre 
from  the  Neutral  Plane.  This  proportionality  ensures  that  all 
transverse  sections — and  in  particular  the  ends  of  the  beam — 
remain  plane. 

All  fibres  initially  in  the  plane  of  yz  become  circular  arcs  in 
that  plane,  and  a  strain  of  the  kind  that  we  have  been  investi- 
gating is  called  a  Circular  Flexion  in  the  principal  plane  of  yz, 
ox  about  the  principal  axis  Ox.  The  amount  o?  flexion  is 
meastared  by  the  curvature  cr,  of  the  Central  Axis.  The  plane  in 
which  the  Central  Axis  is  flexed  is  called  the  Plane  of  Flexion. 

348.]  Gharacter  of  the  Stresa  All  the  stress  components 
vanish  except  the  longitudinal  traction,  and  by  (61) 

S=  -5cr,y. 

The  tensum-  across  any  transverse  section  of  the  rod  is 

Jpidxdy  =  -  qrs^ffycbxby  =  0 

by  (!).  The  action  across  every  transverse  section  consequently 
reduces  to  a  couple ;  and  since  the  component  couple  in  the  plane 
of  ex  is 

fJxRcbidy=  -■  t^^/Taydxily  =  0 
by  (1),  this  couple  is  wholly  in  the  plane  of  fiexion. 

349.1  The  Flexion  Oouple,  OoefBcient  of  Flexion,  and 
Potential  Energy.  The  couple  in  the  plane  of  fiexion,  applied 
to  either  end  of  the  rod,  is  the  same  as  that  acting  across  each 
transverae  section  throughout  its  length,  its  amount  being 

Pi=  -//Ryd^'=9°j'/y'dxdy=qis^^^ (62) 

This  is  called  the  Flexion  Couple,  and  its  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  fiexion  produced,  namely 

Pi-Pi/Oi-yJIi (63) 

is  called  the  Coeffioient  of  Flexion  in  the  principal  plane  ya. 
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If  £  be  the  len^h  of  the  beam,  the  total  potential  ener^  of 
the  atrain  is 

W=  \LffRgd^y  =  \<f5^ffyH^y 

=  Ji|»iCT,»  =  iP,>/2p, (64) 

TAe  Second  PrvrudpcU  Component  of  Circular  Flexion. 

350.]  Displaoemoits,  Stress,  Ooefflcumt  of  Floxicm,  etc. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  we  may  show  that,  it  in  equations  (21) 
we  aanul  all  terms  but  those  which  have  ^j  for  coefficient,  they 
will  represent  a  circular  flexion  of  amount  cr^  in  the  principal 
plane  eat,  the  plane  of  yz  being  now  the  plane  of  zero  stnun. 

The  displacements  are 

«  =  10j:<r(«« -,«)  +  «•]] 

V'lS^TXy  j- (66) 

and  the  longitudinal  traction  is 

The  flexion  couple  is 

Pi  =  7W^.. («6) 

the  coefficient  of  flexion 

V,-lM^ (6T) 

and  the  potential  energy 

r-iZp,o,*  =  ZPjV2i»j (68) 

Circuiar  Flexion  vn  any  Plane. 

351.]  Equations  of  Displacement.  Let  the  beam  be 
Df!xed  in  such  a  way  that  the  Central  Axis  takes  the  form  of  a 
circular  arc  of  curvature  fs  in  a  plane  inclined  at  on  angle  a  to 
the  principal  plane  of  sx. 

Then,  oy  a  simple  application  of  Meunier's  Theorem  the  com- 
ponent curvatures  of  the  Axis  in  the  two  principal  planes  are 

TJ,  =  t?COBa,     I7j=iI7Bin  a (69) 

Uaking  these  substitutions  in  equations  (21)  and  (2S),  we  have 
for  the  displacements. 

M  =  Cl[<ra!j/cOBa  + J[ff(!c' 

„  =  0{a^Mii«  +  i[a<y»-*»)  +  *S]c«.a}[ (70) 

w=  -5T{ysco«a  +  a»i 
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uid  (or  the  lon^tudinal  traction 

E=  -qa(xmna  +  yeixa), (71) 

the  otiier  Btress  components  vanishing,  as  before. 

352.]     Flexion  Ooaple,  etc     The  total  action  across  any 
transverse  section  still  reduces  to  a  couple,  but  this  couple  is  no 
longer  in  the  Plane  of  Flexion.    The  component  couple  in  this 
plane,  which  may  still  be  called  the  Flexion  Cov^le  proper,  is 
P-  —  ooaa/yi/Iidxdy-nna//xlidiedy 

=  7Cr(J,cMSa+J|^H (72) 

so  that  the  Coefficient  of  Flexion 

p  =  9(J,««^+J^D*a)-- (73) 

is  still,  as  in  the  simpler  cases  [(6S)  and  (67)}  of  flexion  in  a 

rcipal  plane,  equal  to  the  product  of  Young's  Modulus  imto 
moment  of  in&Ha  of  the  transveriie  section  about  an  axie 
in  ita  own  pUvne,  thTOugk  its  centre  of  gravity,  perpendicular  to 
the  plaw,  offUxion. 

It  will  be  observed  that 

p  =  p,0OS*a  +  PjBin«a, (74) 

where  p,  and  p,  are  the  principal  coefficients  of  flexion. 

The  component  couple  perpendicvlar  to  the  plane  of  flexion  is 

^(Jlj- Jlj)einaoo8a  =  (p,  -  pj) sia  a cofl  a, (70) 

the  sign  being  taken  so  that  it  tends  to  bend  the  Axis  towards 
the  plane  of  yz,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  flexion  is  pj.  In  other 
words,  this  couple  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  beam  from  acquiring 
the  given  amount  of  flexion  in  the  easiest  possible  way,  i.e.,  in 
that  principal  plane  in  which  the  coefficient  of  flexion  is  least. 

Ii  the  plane  of  the  resultant  couple  make  an  angle  yp-  with  zx, 
the  component  couple  perpendicular  to  this  plane  vanishes,  so  that 

sin  ip/fRt/dtdt/  -  cos  >^JjRxd3sdy  ~  0, 
or  tan^  =  €'twia=^??t«na (76) 

Hence,  when  the  form,  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  is 
given,  and  either  the  plane  in  which  the  couple  is  to  be  applied, 
or  the  plane  in  which  flexion  is  to  be  produced,  the  second  plane 
can  be  found  by  the  following  geometrical  constaTictions : — 

(i.)     Describe  any  m.ome'n.i/xl  ellipse  • 

of  the  transverse  section,  and  a  central  radius  of  this  ellipse  to 
*  Bnuth'fi  Riffid  Dynamiet:  Toliinie  i.,  Article  19  {4th  edition). 
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represent  the  tr&ce  on  the  plajie  of  the  section  of  the  plane  of 
flexion.  The  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  to  the 
ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  this  radius  will  be  the  trace  of  the 
pWie  of  the  resultant  couple. 

(ii.)     Describe  the  dli/pee  of  gyration* 

of  the  transverae  section,  and  a  central  radius  representing  the 
trace  of  the  plane  of  the  resultant  couple.  The  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  the  extremity  of 
this  radius  will  be  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  flexion. 

363.]  Beams  of  Equal  Flexibility  in  all  directions. 
It  is  obvious  from  these  constructions,  or  directly  from  (75)  and 
(76),  that  the  plane  of  the  resultant  couple  does  not  in  general 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  flexion  unless  the  latter  is  a  pnncipal 
plane. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  area  of  the  transverse 
section  is  kvneticaUy  aymmetrical  about  ito  centre  of  gravity, 
Si'^Sf  the  ellipses  become  circles,  and  p  =  Pi  =  pt.  The  Beam  is 
then  said  to  be  equally  fiexihle  in  all  directioTis,  and  flexion  takes 
place  accurately  in  the  plane  of  the  applied  couple. 

354.]  The  Potential  Energy  of  Flexion.  By  equation 
(20)  of  §  199 


-  \hp^ff{y  COB  a  +«  Bin  a)»da7y 
=  Jj:sJ^Jf,«»Sa  +  J^n*«) 

=  iijrKr«=AP«/2|r, (77) 

as  before. 

355.]  The  Stress.  Economy  of  Material  in  Beams 
designed  to  resist  Flexion  only.  The  X  beam.  It  follows 
at  once  from  (71)  that — whatever  be  the  form  of  the  transverse 
section,  the  longitudinal  traction  is  zero  throughout  the  Neutral 
Plane,  drawn  through  the  Central  Axis  perpendicular  to  the 
Plane  of  Flexion.  The  traction  also  has  its  maximum  positive 
and  negative  values  along  those  generators  of  the  beam  which 
are  farthest  from  the  Neutral  Plane,  on  either  side. 

Since  the  coefficients  of  flexion,  like  that  of  torsion,  depend 
upon  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section,  a  precisely 
similar  economy  of  material,  or  increase  of  strength  per  unit 
mass,  is  effected  by  hollowing  out  that  portion  of  the  beam  which 
surrounds  the  Central  Axis. 

*  Ihid,  ArtJole  S6. 
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When  the  plane  of  the  straining  couple  is  determinate — in 
actual  structures  this  is  usually  the  vertical  plane  through  the 
Central  Axis — a  still  greater  economy  of  material  is  poBsible, 
because  our  only  object  is  then  to  make  the  coefficient  of  flexion 
in  one  given  plane  as  great  as  possible,  while  that  in  the  perpen- 
dicular plane  may  theoreticaUy  be  reduced  to  any  extent.  We 
shall  therefore  gain  by  concentrating  the  substance  of  the  beam 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  plane  of  flexion,  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  neutral  plane.  In  practice  we  have  to  take  into  account 
possible  small  flesions  in  other  planes,  as  well  as  accidental 
torsions,  so  that  the  reduction  of  material  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  beam  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  best  practical 
compromise  is  found  in  the 
"  I  beam,"  in  which  the  section 
consists  of  two  flanges  con- 
nected by  a  weh,  the  whole 
being  symmetrical  about  the 
plane  of  flexion. 

In  the  case  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  other  more 
perfectly  elastic  materials  in 
which  the  working  strengths 
under  tension  and  compres- 
sion are  approximately  equal 
[see  Table  (D),  page  203], 
the  Neutral  Plane  should  be 
equidistant  from  the  two 
extremes  of  the  section.  In 
cast  iron,  however,  the  work- 
ing strength  under  compres- 
sion is  nearly  three  times  that 
under  tension,  so  that  the 
greatest  economy  of  strength 
will  be  gained  by  makug 
the  distances  of  the  Neutral 
Plane  from  the  extreme  sur- 
faceeof  the  flanges  in  thesame 
ratio.  Since  Hie  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  entire  section 
must  always  lie  in  the  neutral  plane,  this  consideration  of  course 
requires  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  stretched  flange  shoiild  be 
considerably  greater  thwi  that  of  the  comjyreaaed  flange. 

The  Coefficient  of  Flexion  for  an  I  beam  of  given  dimensions 
is  easily  calculated,*    Let  "depth"  denote  dimensions  parallel 


Fig.64. 


*  III  practice  the  inward  angles  (ire  rouDded  ot 
tal  (onfon,  and  other  ahaarinK  actiouH  (Art.  341). 
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to  the  plaue  of  flexion  (ye),  and  "  breadth "  dimensions  perpen- 
dicular to  this  plane.  Let  B,,  F.  be  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
flange  on  the  side  towards  wnich  flexion  takes  place,  and  which 
is  therefore  subject  to  longitudinal  thi-ust  (g  348),  and  let  B^  F^ 
be  the  dimensions  of  the  flange  subject  to  tension.  Let  £,  he  the 
breadth  of  the  web,  and  F,,  Y^  the  distances  from  the  neutral 
plane  {xz)  of  the  extreme  surfaces  of  the  contracted  and  extended 
flanges.     Then 

(i.)  Since  the  neutral  plane  contains  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  section 

Jfi,{  Y^  - 1\  +  y^  -  f'\){  I'l  -  -*'i  -  I'j  +  ^3) 

=  -8,^3(1',- K»)--fii-^i(l'i-i^i) (78) 

(ii.)  i^ince  the  extreme  stresses,  and  therefore  also  by  (61) 
the  extreme  ordinates,  are  to  he  in  the  ratio  of  the  working 
strength  under  thrust  (O)  to  that  under  tension  (T), 

r,:  Y^  ::  0:T (79) 

(iti.)     By  (63)  of  §  349 

p/3  -  ^i^i[A^i' + (I'l  -  h^in+^^n^^.' +(!'*-  W] 

+  j,(y,-Ji+r,-^,)[^(ri-/',+  r,-f^«+l(ri-fi-r,+/'^«]...(80) 

By  means  of  (78)  and  (79)  f  may  easily  be  found  in  terms  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  flanges,  and  of  the  total  depth  (7^+  7^  of 
the  beam.  The  dimensions  adopted  in  practice  are  such  that  the 
strength  of  the  beam  is  about  six  times  that  of  a  simple  rect- 
anguUr  beam  of  the  same  sectional  area  (Cotterill). 

The  Small  Strain  cortvpov/nded  of  Uniform.  Esdension, 
Uniform  Torsion  about  the  Central  Axis,  and  Plane  Oireular 
Flexion. 

356.]  The  DiBplacements  and  Stress  Oompoii|mts. 
Compounding  the  equations  of  gg  329, 332  and  350,  we  obtain  for 
the  resultant  displacements 

M=  -<7-ec-Tya  +  Cr{iray«»o  +  i[(r(!B'-y*)  +  **]ainB}  1 

v=  -(r£y  +  T3«  +  Cj{»rayaiiiii  + J[ir(y'-a!*)  +  s*]c08o}  j- (81) 

«?  =  tt  +  TW  -  tSz{x  sin  a  +  ^  COS  a)  } 

and  for  the  stress  components 

S-^q[t-  CT(a!  ain  a  +  y  cos  a)]) 

'-"{'*%)  \ m 
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337.]  The  External  Forces  and  Coulee  to  which  this 
Stoain  Is  due.  Independence  of  their  effecta  Over  either 
end  of  the  beam  T=F,  8  =  0,  R  =  il,  and  on  subatituting  from 
formulfe  (82)  in  the  surface  iategrals  (€)  and  (7)  of  §  146,  and 
integrating  over  the  area  of  the  transverse  section,  we  find  for 
the  system  of  external  forces  and  couples  which  must  be  applied 
to  the  ends  of  the  beam  to  produce  the  strain  represented  by  (81) 

(i.)    A  force,  parallel  to  the  Axis,  of  amount 

E  =  s3t<-«. (83) 

(ii.)    A  couple,  in  the  principal  plane  of  yz,  of  amount  * 

-Pl=  -yJfiETC0fla=  -pjOcosa (84) 

{iii.)    A  couple,  in  the  principal  plane  of  sc,  of  aonount 

Pa  =  9l'i^«"'«  =  Ps°'«°» (85) 

(iv.)  A  couple,  in  the  plane  of  xy  perpendicular  to  the  Central 
Axis,  of  amount 

T-'"{3,+^(4^-i'5)'"»}-i' m 

Thus  each  of  the  component  distortions  e,  cr,(=Grcoaa), 
GT,(  =  CT  sin  a),  T,  is  related  to  the  corresponding  external  action  as  if 
it  existed  alone.  Consequently,  if  the  external  action  on  the  ends 
of  the  beam  is  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  equation  (82), 
the  effects  of  the  longitudinal  force  and  the  component  couples 
will  be  entirely  independent. 

Let  E  be  the  longitudinal  tension,  and  0  the  resultant  couple 
applied  in  the  plane  liaving  X,  ft,  v  for  its  direction  cosines :  then 
by  equations  (83-86) 

CI  =  0^/(Vpl)'  +  (p/ft)'l  /87V 

«-tan->(-«>JAp,>       ( ^     ' 

T=vO/t 

It  should  also  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  most  general  form 
of  strain,  the  force  and  couple  across  any  transverse  section  of  the 
beam  are  transmitted,  unaitered  in  magnitude,  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

368.]  The  Total  Potential  Enei^gy.  By  equation  (20) 
of  §  199,  we  have 

W=ilLff{Mg  +  Sa+Tb}dxdy, 

*  The  coupleii  &re  here  taken  in  the  atandard  directiooa  of  Appendix  I. 
If  the  plane  of  fiexion  liea  between  the  poeilive  directions  of  Ox  ana  Oy,  tlie 
effective  couple  in  the  plane  of  yz  must  D«  negative. 
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and  it  ia  eajiily  deduced,  on  mtejirrating  and  using  where  neceesary 
thft  results  of  the  previous  Articles,  that 

W^  Ji[t.«  +  ?.©,»  +  p,ro,»  +  tT»]   ) 

=  Jii[e.UpnS  +  lT']  )  '    ' 

ThuB  the  potential  energy  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  exten^on,  torsion  and  flexions,  each  term  appearing  in 
exactly  the  same  form  as  if  the  corresponding  kind  of  strain 
existed  alone. 


TbS  EqUlLIBRIUH  AND  MOTION  OF  Natdsally  Straiqht 

Wires. 

369.1  Qeneral  conaideratioDa  applicable  to  bodies  of 
Inflnitdy  small  tnuiHverse  dimenBiomi.  The  first  point  to 
he  ohserved  in  connection  with  such  bodies  is,  that  the  injmiit 
amallnesa  of  relative  displacement  of  pointtt  sitwtted  at  elemen- 
tary distances  froni,  one  another  (the  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  for  the  infinite  smallness  of  strain,  assumed  by  our 
theory)  may  be  eonaiaterU  vnih  finite  (and  evrni  very  great) 
relative  ddaplaeement  of  points  separated  by  fvtvite  distances. 

This  apparently  ol»cure  statement  may  be  illustrated  hy  a 
simple  example  :  let  us  take  the  case  of  plain  circular  flexion  of 
a  wire.  From  equations  (60)  it  appears  that  the  strain  com- 
ponents are  of  the  dimensions  tsy,  where  cr  is  the  curvature  of 
the  Central  Axis  and  y  the  distance  of  any  point  from  that  Axis, 
measured  parallel  to  the  plane  of  flexion.  Thus,  if  Z)  be  what  we 
have  called  the  "  depth "  of  the  wire  ^  355),  i.e.,  its  maximum 
dimension  in  the  plane  of  flexion,  the  product  cri)  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  (£uiensions  of  the  strain.  Now,  suppose  a  wire 
of  finite  length  L,  naturally  straight,  to  be  bent  mto  a  circle. 
Supposing  the  law  of  flexional  stram  to  hold  for  such  a  case,  the 
Central  Axis  will  be  unaltered  in  length,  and  its  curvature  will 
therefore  he  CJ = 2Tr/i.  Thus  the  strain  will  be  of  dimensions  J)/i, 
and  if  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  wire  be  inflnitely  small  in 
comparison  with  its  finite  length,  the  strain  at  every  point  will 
remain  infinitely  small  although  the  relative  displacements  of 
transverse  sections  separated  by  flnite  distances  will  obviously  be 
finite.  The  case  of  torsion  may  be  treated  in  a  precisely  similar 
way. 

These  results  may  he  generalised  as  follows :  If  one  or  mor$ 
of  the  dAmentnona  of  a  body  bt  infinitely  smaU  *n  oom,pariaon 
vnth  the  remainder,  points  in  the  body  separated  by  finite  dis- 
tances, measured  parallel  to  afvnite  dimension,  may  suffer  finite 
relative  diaplacements,  parallel  to  an  infinUdy  small  dimension, 
vntkovi  producing  other  them  i7\fi/mteiy  smaU  atrai/ns  and  stresses 
at  any  point  of  the  body. 
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On  the  other  hand,  by  conHidering  the  longitudinal  extension 
of  an  infinitely  fine  wire,  we  may  easily  show  that  the  reUUive 
displacementa  of  all  poi/nta  in  such  a  body,  -parallel  to  a  Jvnite 
dimension,  muat  be  infinitely  mnall,  if  the  strain  and  stress  are 
to  be  infinitely  amalL 

Thus,  if  an  infinitely  fine  wire  have  one  point  fixed,  the 
neces.iary  and  sufficient  conditions  that  the  strain  and  stress  may 
be  infinitely  amall  throughout  are  that  the  longitudinal  displace- 
ments of  aU  points  be  infinitely  small,  and  that  the  transverse 
displacements  of  points  at  finite  distances  from  the  fixed  point 
be  either  finite  or  infinitely  amall.  And,  in  such  a  case,  the  dis- 
tribution of  small  strain  and  stress  throughout  the  wire  may  be 
assumed  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  in  a  beam  of  finite  section 
under  the  same  mechanical  conditions. 

Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  the  impressed  forces  (if  any)  on 
an  elementary  length  of  the  wire  are  always  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  tensions  or  couples  acting  across  its  ends :  the 
factors  expressing  the  impressed  force  per  unit  mass  and  the 
stress  per  unit  area  being  supposed  finite  (compare  the  method 
of  §  Hi).  The  form  in  whicn  stress  is  transmitted  along  the 
wire  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  exist- 
ence of  impressed  forces,  the  only  effect  of  the  latter  being  to 
cause  the  m<tgnititde  of  the  stress  to  vary  from  element  to 
element.    The  same  reasoning  is  of  course  applicable  to  the 

t  stive  forces,  if  the  wire  be  in  motion.  It  should  be  observed 
t  a  transverse  force,  impressed  or  efiective,  of  finite 
magnitude  per  unit  mass,  acting  on  a  finite  length  of  wire,  will 
in  general  require  the  application  of  equilibrating  transverse 
forces  to  its  ends,  in  the  form  of  tfuigential  stress  of  finite  mag- 
nitude per  unit  area.  These  will  give  rise  to  tangential  or 
shearing  stresses  between  consecutive  elements  of  the  wire, 
which  may  be  taken  into  aecoimt  by  simple  superposition.* 

Thirdly,  although  the  forces  and  couples  found  in  §  357  to  be 
transmitted  along  a  beam  of  finite  section  depend  upon  a  certain 
definite  distribution  of  surface  traction  over  the  ends  of  the 
beam,  yet,  as  the  section  is  indefinitely  diminished,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  exact  distribution  of  stress  over  it 
becomes  of  less  and  less  importance,  until  finally  we  may  assume 
that  any  equilibrating  forces  and  couples,  of  the  general  type 
described  in  that  article,  applied  to  the  ends  of  an  infinitely  fine 
wire,  must  distribute  themselves  over  those  ends  in  such  a  way 
as  to  transmit  throughout  the  length  of  the  wire  forces  and 

*  An  elemeatarr  length  of  wire  ia  &  bodj  all  of  vhose  dimensiona  are  of 
the  same  order  oi  magnitude.  All  the  relative  displacementa  of  points 
included  in  euch  an  element  must  be  iufioitely  Biuall,  and  the  principle  of 
auperpoaition  may  therefore  be  safely  employed. 
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couples  of  the  form  we  have  found  necessary  for  equilihrium  in 
the  case  of  &  beam  of  finite  section. 

Finally,  the  curvature  of  the  infinitely  small  transverse  sec- 
tions, due  to  the  strain,  may  be  ignored,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  plane  elements,  everywhere  cut  perpendicularly  in 
theii  centres  of  gravity  by  the  Central  Axis. 

360.]  Approximate  appliGatJon  of  the  foregoizig  con- 
siderations to  Wires  whose  transverse  dhnensions, 
though  finite,  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  their 
length.  The  considerations  of  the  last  article  are  rigorously 
true  only  of  wires  of  infinitely  small  section,  but  they  alio  apply 
in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Wires  defined  in  g  322,  and  the  close 
approximation  of  the  theoretical  formulae  deduced  from  them 
with  the  results  of  experiment  amply  justify  the  application. 

We  now  propose  to  consider  the  equilibrium  and  vibrations 
of  such  wires  (which  we  shall  in  general  assume,  for  simplicity, 
to  be  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions),  under  forces  and 
couples  applied  to  its  ends,  together  with  any  system  of  im- 
pressed forces  throughout  its  mass.     We  shall  assume 

(i.)  that  the  transverse  sections  are  approximately  small 
plane  surfaces,  cut  perpendicularly  in  their  centres  of  gravity  by 
the  Central  Axis. 

(ii.)  that  the  normal  component  of  the  tension  or  thrust 
across  any  section  is  equal  to  ee  (§  329),  where  e  is  the  elongation 
of  the  C^tral  Axis  at  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  section,  and  t 
the  coefficient  of  extension  at  the  point 

(iii.)  that  the  couple  between  the  two  elements  separated  by 
any  transverse  section  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  prin- 
cipal normal  to  the  Central  Axis  at  the  corresponding  point. 

(iv.}  that  the  component  of  this  couple  in  the  plane  of  the 
section,  or  about  the  tangent  to  the  Central  Axis,  is  ir  (§  334), 
where  t  is  the  rate  of  twist  of  the  wire  about  the  Axis,  and  t  the 
coefficient  of  torsion  at  the  point. 

(v.)  that  the  component  of  this  couple  in  the  osculating 
plane  of  the  Central  Axis  (i.e.,  the  plane  offleaion  at  the  point), 
or  about  its  binormal,  is  psr  (^  349,  353),  where  t?  is  the  curva- 
ture of  the  Central  Axis  and  p  the  coefficient  of  flexion  at  the 
point 

If  the  wire  be  of  uniform  section  throughout,  the  coefficients 
(,  t,  p  are  of  course  constants. 

Let  the  origin  0  be  any  fixed  point  of  the  Central  Axis,  and 
let  a  denote  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  strained  Axis,  reaching 
from  0  to  the  point  (x',  y',  s")  initially  at  (x,  y,  s).  Then,  if  Jl 
be  the  small  sectional  area  of  the  wire  at  the  point  {x',  y',  s"),  the 
element  of  volume  may  be  taken  as  tfjliis. 
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To  express  the  impressed  and  effective  forces  uid  oouplos  as 
functions  of  a,  we  may  proceed  u  follows : — 

Let  x'^ai'+f ,  y'=^+ij',  z'^/+f  be  the  coordiQ&tm  of  any 
point  in  the  section  ^  terminating  the  length  e  of  the  wirs,  so 
t^^  ti  1'  r  "^  ^^  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the  section,  in  its 
strained  position,  referred  to  axes  through  its  eentre  of  gravity, 
parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz. 

If  X,  F,  Z  he  the  components  of  the  imprMsed  force  per  unit 
mass  at  (x,  y,  z),  and  if 

//Xd^.^^,^t0. (89) 

then  p^3,,  />^£,  />JlS  are  the  components  of  the  impressed  force 
per  unit  length  of  wire. 

The  components  of  the  impressed  couple  per  unit  length  about 
the  axes  of  reference  are 

or  //p{{y'  +  i)Z -  {z'  +  f  )y>f  Jl.  etc., 

or  P^W^-'''m^(>/AiZ-Cy)dS^.  eta, 

which  we  shall    write    ,)3L(y'B-«3  +  S),  />J^(2'#-»'2  +  -|B). 
/> Jt(a:'S  -  y'3  +  S),  where  obviously 

/^(fZ-fZMJt-^LJftl (90) 

Tha  Oomponents  of  the  effective  force  per  Unit  t«DgUi  are 

f/pUd^  f^=//pi:^*^)dS^  etc, 

and  these  obviously  reduce  to  pS^',  pS^i/',  fiS^^'- 
Lastly,  the  effective  couple  about  Ox, 

or  j^[V  +  V)(i'+0-(»'  +  0(»'  +  n]<'A 

ledacesto         (>JK!A'-«y)  +  /.j5'(rf-«'>'^: 

so   that    the    component    effective    couplee    may    be    written 

pMi'-'^y'+i),  p3l(2'»'-«'s'+m),  pMx'y'-yV+n),  where 

i«ff-ftMJl-m[ (91) 


■■)■ 
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Now  Let  us  consider  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  length  a  of 
the  wire,  extending  from  (0, 0, 0)  to  (a;',  y',  z').  Let  A,  B,  C  denote 
the  components,  parallel  to  the  arbitrarily  directed  axes  of  refer- 
ence, of  the  tension  across  the  further  end,  and  let  the  suffix  0 
distinguish  the  values  assumed  by  functions  of  s  when  a=0. 
Then,  on  resolving  parallel  to  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  we  have 

J  -  i.  +  pfS-i^^i  =  p/'^iii'<^»i.  etc., 
or  -i+ftTait^^i-VMoi-'*. 


Aeain,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  Central  Axis 
(whicn  is  the  axis  of  the  torsion  couple)  are  dx/ds,  dy'/ds,  dx^/ds,  so 
that  the  components  of  this  couple  about  the  axes  of  reference  are 

tr^,  iT^,  tX 

OS  09  OS 

Similarlv,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  binormal  to  the  Central 
Axis  (which  is  the  axis  of  the  flexion  couple)  being 

Jn\dg    3«^     3s    3sV'       ■' 
the  components  of  this  couple  are 

^\da  hs"     3»    SsV'       ' 
Thus,  taking  moments  about  Ox,  we  have 

d>    '^.a.  a.'    a,  if)   L   a«Jo   L"  a,  a?    a?  S'VJ, 


i,    '\si  a^    a.  a.v   " 


Now,  if  we  multiply  the  second  of  equations  (92)  by  *',  and  the 
third  by  y,  and  subtract  one  from  the  other,  we  obtain 

j,'C~z-B  =  c^-B^^  p/'jt.[ff'<2i  -  h')  -  «'(B,  -  y.')K ; 
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and  on  substituting*  this  reault  in  (93)  it  becomes 


and  two  similar  equations  may  be  obtained  by  taking  moments 
in  the  remaining  coordinate  planea. 

Foe  practical  purposes  equations  (92)  and  (94)  are  more 
readily  available  after  being  differentiated  as  to  s  ;  so  that  finally 
we  write 


*p3l(jE-i'). 

*p3xs-m'0\ 

*/.Jl(2-i')-o 


..(95) 


and  [on  elimination  of  A^  B^  C^  by  e 
tiation  of  (94)] 


s  of  (92)  afttr  differen- 


l 


+/>JK»-i)-o 

+  f*(JR-m).0 
irir??:  +  l.(^  ?^--?''  '^'W*B^-M 

+  pjl(|l-tl).0 
We  also  have,  as  the  analytical  expression  of  assumption  (it.) 
lOve, 


a* 


,..(97) 


The  geometrical  equations,  expressing  t,  1>  m,  n  as  functions  of 
x',  y',  z',  8,  are  troublesome  to  obtain  in  the  general  case  of  Gnit« 
curvature  and  twist ;  and  as  we  shall  only  apply  the  dynamical 
equations  InTolvlng  them  to  cases  in  which  tne  transverse  dis- 
placements are  small,  we  shall  investigate  later  on  the  simple 
forms  Uiey  assume  under  those  circumstances. 

*T1iia  traiieformatioii  of  course  only  amouuis  to  ahiftina  the  point  abuut 
wfaicli  momantB  are  taken  from  the  oriKiu  to  the  farther  end  of  the  arc  «. 


:.»^jt.KJVH^ 
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The  terminal  conditions,  to  be  satisfied  at  each  end  of  the  wire, 
are  as  follows : — 

(i.)  A,  B,0  must  he  equal  to  the  components  of  the  applied 
ten.sion. 

(ii.)  It  must  be  equal  to  the  applied  couple  in  the  plane  of 
the  terminal  section. 

(iii.)  pTs  must  be  equal  to  the  applied  couple  in  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  terminal  section. 

(iv.)    the  terminal  values  of 

must  equal  the  direction  cosines  of  the  plane  in  which  the  couple 
(iii.)  is  applied. 

(v.)    tt  must  equal  the  normal  component  of  the  applied 


It  is  evident  that,  if  there  be  no  torsion,  and  if  the  flexion  be 
in  one  plane  throughout,  the  equations  of  motion  and  terminal 
conditions  will  be  equally  wp'licable  to  a  wire  of  any  form,  such 
that  the  principal  axes  of  its  sections  lie  throughout  in  two 
planes,  one  of  which  coincides  with  the  plane  of  flexion.  In  such 
a  case,  we  shall  merely  have  to  write  p,  or  p,  for  p  (^  349, 350). 

361.]  The  "liinea  Elastica"  of  James  Bernoulli  If 
we  suppose  a  wire  of  uniform  section  to  be  held  in  equilibrium 
by  equtd  opposing  tensions  applied  to  its  ends,  either  directly,  or 
W  means  of  rigid  arms  in  one  plane  with  the  unstrained  axis  and 
the  lines  in  which  the  tensions  act,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
no  torsion,  and  that  the  flexion  will  he  wholly  in  that  plane. 

Taking  the  line  of  action  of  the  tensions  as  axis  of  z,  and  the 
plane  of  flexion  as  plane  of  zx,  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
reduce  to 

dA_dB    dC_f. 


with  the  terminal  conditions^  =  £=0,C  =  the  tension  Cg  applied 
to  either  end,  and 

=  the  couple  (if  any)  applied  to  either  end  by  means  of  the  rigid 
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ThuB  A  =  B=0,aad  0=  P^,  throuchout  the  length  of  the  wire, 
and  the  remaiiung  equation  of  equiubrium  is 

If  a  be  the  lenjgth  of  either  arm,  we  have  po  =s  C^  when  x'=  a,  so 
the  constant  of  integration  is  zero,  and 

or  the  curvature  at  every  point  ia  numencaUy  jnoportional  to 
the  dista/nce  from,  the  line  of  tenaion.  Tr&nafonning  the  inde- 
pendent variable  from  a  to  z',  this  equation  maj  be  written 

S[-(£)T'-f' 

and,  on  multiplying  by  2da;'/dz'  and  integrating, 

or  ^_/~     C,{D^-^^da! 

J    r/4p^  -  Co*(^»  -  iE'^)*' 
where  D  is  an  arbitrary  parameter.     This  ]s  then  the  equation  of 
the  curve  into  which  the  wire  is  strained;  it  is  known  as  the 

Linea  Elaatica.  

When  dx'/ds'=0,  x'=  ±^Ifi±2p/C^  so  that  if  C(,  be  taken 
to  represent  the  nu-merical  magnitude*  of  the  tension,  the 
maximum  distance  of  the  curve  from  the  line  of  tension  is 
•Jl/^  +  '^p/Cj^  and  the  minimum  distance  (if  any  true  minimum 
exists)  is  /t/B^  —  tpfCg.  In  the  coses  of  Figures  o6-58  i)*  must 
be  therefore  taken  leas  than  ZpiCf,,  and  in  the  case  of  Figure  60 
greater.  Figure  S9  represents  the  intermediate  case,  in  which 
/>*  =  2P/C5,  where  the  equation  of  the  curve  reduces  to  the  integrable 
from 

or,  C^  being  necessarily  positive  in  this  case. 

Figures  55-60  are  taken  from  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural 
Phiioanphy :  they  are  copied  from  the  actual  forma  assumed  by 
flat  sprmgs  of  such  small  breadth  that  no  appreciable  tortuosity 
(and  consequent  torsion)  was  introduced  by  the  crossing  of  the 
different  branches. 

*  This  ia  poMtiva  if  the  enda  are  palled  apart  aa  in  Fignrea  &8,  69, 60,  and 
n^/ative  if  they  are  piilled  towards  one  another  as  in  Figures  55,  66,  C7. 
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[362. 


362.]  The  Helix  of  Equilibrium  of  a  Uiuform  Wire 
under  no  Impressed  Force  or  Couple.  Writing  in  the 
general  equations  of  equilibrium  JS  for  the  resultant  curvature, 
(\,  n,  v)  for  the  direction  cosines  of  the  tangent,  and  {X',  ;*',  v)  for 
those  of  the  binormal  to  the  curve  assumed  by  the  Central  Axis, 
under  no  impressed  force  or  couple,  they  become 
dA     dB    lie    n 


rf»' 


+  ptSv']  +  S\-Afi.^O 
KA  +  fiB  +  vC  =  tt 

Thus  A  =  Ag,  B=B^  0=0^  throughout  the  wire,  or  the  tension 
is  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Let  £!  be  its  magnitude, 
and  let  us  choose  the  arbitrary  axes  of  reference  so  that  Oz  may 
be  parallel  to  its  direction.  Then  C=E,  A^^B^Q,  and  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  will  be  satisfied  by  the  assumptions  that 
e,  T,  T!f  are  also  constant,  and  that 

V  =  w/E  -, 

t4«.^/-EA.O   <'" 


Thus  V,  v  are  constant  and  X/x'  — XV  =  0,  or  the  tangent  and 
binormal  are  inclined  at  constant  angles  to  Oz,  and  the  principal 
normal  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  Oz.  The  curvature  being 
constant,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Central  Axis  of  the  wire  assumes 
the  form  of  a  regular  Helix,  described  upon  a  right  circular 
cylinder  having  Oz  for  a  generator.  If  r  be  the  radius  of  this 
cylinder,  and  a  the  pitch  of  the  helix,  r  =  cos*a/Ei,  c=E8ina/t. 

If  we  now  transform  the  origin  to  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  choose  Ox  so  that  it  shall  pass  through  the  end  ^'=0 
of  the  wire,  and  if  ^  denote  the  angle  through  which  the  arc  s  of 
the  wire  turns  about  Oz,  we  shall  have 

x'  =  rooe^  y^rsiQ^  «'  — r^tuaa,  gBr^seco, 
8jid  the  second  and  third  of  equations  (98)  both  reduce  to 

|jCTfflno-tTCOsa  +  rE  =  0 (99) 
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When  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  applied  to  either  end  and 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  Oz  are  given,  zs  and  r  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  (99)  will  then  serve  to  determine  a ;  whence  finally 
r  and  e  can  be  found. 

363.]  Equilibrium  under  Terminal  Couples  only. 
Writing  B  =  0,  we  have  e  =  0,  and  if  P,  T  be  the  flexion  and 
torsion  couples  (99)  reduces  to  Psina— Tcosa  =  0,  while 
r  =  {>cos^a/P.  Let  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  be  C,  and  let  its 
axis  in  any  possible  position  of  equilibrium  make  an  angle  ^  with 
Oz,  on  the  same  aide  of  it  as  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  Then 
P-Ocos(a+i/r),T  =  Osin(a-|-i/'),and  by  (99)  aini/r  =  0.  Conse- 
quently the  axis  of  the  helix  is  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  the 
terminal  cxmples. 

Thus  if  equal  opposing  couples  in  parallel  planes  be  applied 
to  the  ends  of  a  fine  wire,  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  uniform  helix 
described  upon  a  cylinder  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  of  the  couples,  the  length  1  and  radius  r  of  the  cylinder, 
the  pitch  a  of  the  helix  (or  angle  at  which  it  cuts  the  planes  of 
the  couples)  and  the  angle  ^  through  which  it  turns  about  the 
axis,  being  connected  by  the  equations 

r  =  pcoaa/0,  l^Laina,   ^  =  IC/p (100) 

If  only  the  magnitude  0  of  the  couples  be  given,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  possible  positions  of  equilibrium,  but  if  in 
addition  one  of  the  geometrical  quantities  1,  r,  or  a  be  known,  the 
solution  is  completely  determinate.  The  curvature  of  the  wire 
will  be  Ocosa/p  and  its  torsion  Osina/p  throughout. 

364.]  Simplified  fbrm  of  the  equations,  when  the 
mEiximum  curvature  of  the  Central  Axis  is  very  small. 
In  this  case  the  transveme  displacements  of  all  points  of  the 
Axis  are  small,  and  if  Oz  be  taken  to  coincide  with  its  unstrained 
direction,  x'  or  tt  and  y'  or  v  may  be  regarded  as  small  quantities, 
as  well  as  z'~z  or  w  {g  359).  To  the  first  order  of  small  quan- 
tities, 8  is  equal  to  z',  and  the  operator  d/Bs  in  equivalent  to  d/dz. 
Thus  equationn  (93)  may  be  written 


The  elongation  of  the  wire  at  any  point  will  now  of  course 
be  given  by 

"t ('"=> 

2e 
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and  the  approximate  values  of  t,  i.  m,  n  may  be  found  as 
follows.  The  curvature  being  very  small,  the  displacement  of 
any  point  in  the  transverse  section  J^,  relative  to  ite  centre  of 
gravity,  will  be  very  approximately  perpendicular  to  Oz,  and  due 
entirely  to  twist  about  the  Central  Axis.  If  0  be  the  angular 
rotation  of  this  section  about  the  Central  Axis  due  to  torsion 
(-1  332),  which  we  must  in  general  suppose  to  vary  from  one 
section  to  another  (i  lioO)  under  the  influence  of  impressed 
couple,  and  which  is  not  necessarily  very  small,  the  amount  of 
torsion,  or  rate  of  twist  per  unit  length  of  wire,  is  evidently 

T  =  |? (103) 

^t  (if  ^1  ^)  t>e  the  initial  coordinates  of  that  point  of  the  section 
Jl  whose  strained  coordinates  we  have  denoted  in  §  360  by 
(.c'  +  f,  y'+t}' ,  z'+^') ;  then  we  shall  hare  very  approximately 

Substituting  these  values  in  (91),  and  remembering  that  every 
diameter  of  the  section  through  its  centre  of  gravity  (§  353)  is  a 
principal  axis  of  inertia,  we  find  {on  the  assumption  that  the 
angular  velocity  6  of  rotation  of  transverse  sections  about  the 
Central  Axis  is  small) 

i--m  =  0;^n  =  J(,P (104) 

Equations  (06)  and  (97)  now  reduce  to 

iKS^4S]-(-i:)-^:<-**- (-> 


i'O' 


In  applying  the  terminal  conditions  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  components  of  the  flexion  couple  in  the  coordinate  planes  are 


Of  course,  if  the  wire  be  of  uniform  section,  t,  y,  t,  ^  and  J, 
are  absolute  constants. 
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Examples  of  SmaU  Vibratioria  of  'Wires  of  Uniform,  Section 
under  no  Impressed  Forces  or  Couplea. 

365.]  Free  Longitudinal  Vibrations.  Aonulling  all  the 
impressed  forces  and  couples,  and  all  the  displacementa  but  w,  we 
have 


i'^'i)-"-  i'*W"-  K"^)= 

These  equations  are  obviously  satisfied  (to  the  first  order  of  small 
quantities)  hj  A=B=0,  and 

^_  9w    3«w    pJUf_o 
'%'    &«       e 

The  latter  is  the  equation  of  vibration  to  be  satisfied  throughout 
.  the  wire,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sole  remaining  conditions  that 
the  motion  may  be  entirely  free  are  that 

-Jf  =  0,  when  z  =  0  and  when  «=i. 

Writing  for  w  the  form  (34)  of  §  260,  we  find  that  w,  and  w,' 
satisfy  the  equation 


Applying  the  terminal  conditions  to  the  general  solution  of  this 
equation  we  have  finally 


"W^'-^' 


where  i  is  any  integer,  and  M„  oi  are  arbitrary  constants. 

The  velocity  of  transmission  of  sound  along  a  wire  is  therefore 
njqlp.  This  result  should  be  compared  with  the  velocity 
*J(m+n)lp,  obtained  in  §  268,  for  transmission  through  an 
infinite  medium.    We  shall  write  O,  for  •Jqlp. 

366.]  Lateral  Vibrations  in  a  Fixed  Plana  The  wire 
being  equally  flexible  in  all  directions,  we  may  take  any  plane 
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through  the  Central  Axis,  e.g.  the  plane  of  zx,  ss  plane  of  vibra- 
tion.    Annalling  therefore  v,  to,  and  0,  we  have 

as  az 

■dA      ,„ 

oar'  3s       ; 

Eliminating  C  between  the  third  and  fifth  of  these  equations,  and 
neglecting  the  square  of  du/ds,  we  obtain 


and,  on  differentiating  as  to  z  and  eliminating  A,  the  equation  of 
motion  reduces  to 

The  tension  is,  to  our  order  of  approximation,  entirely  transverse 
(i.e.  due  to  shearing  stress  only^,  and  its  value  is 


the  flexion  couple  being 

?^=^V^, (109) 

The  equation  satisfied  by  the  amplitude  «,  (§  260)  ia 


or,  if  we  write 


,.(110) 


The  general  solution  of  this  equation  is 

w.-if.sinJ  +  ilf/coB^  +  JI^.BinhjH-y/cosliJ (Ill) 

where  the  four  coefiicienbi  are  arbitrary  constants,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  terminal  conditions  at  the  two  ends. 
These  are  as  follows : — 
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(i.)  at  an  end  that  i8  absolutely  free,  there  can  be  neither 
force  nor  flexion  couple,  so  that  at  such  an  end 

S-«.l:-''- <"^) 

(ii.)  at  an  end  that  is  fixed  in  position,  but  so  that  the  ter- 
minal portion  of  the  wire  is  free  to  change  its  direction  (e.g.  a 
hinge),  the  displacement  is  zero,  and  so  is  uie  flexion  couple,  and 
at  such  an  end 


3^2 


=  0. (113) 

(iii.)  at  an  end  that  is  clamped  so  that  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  wire  is  fixed  in  direction,  the  tangent  to  the  Axis  at  its 
termination  must  coincide  with  its  imtiu  direction  :  at  such  an 

end  therefore 

«  =  0,   1^  =  0 (114) 

(iv.)  at  an  end  canning  a  rigid  mass  M,  but  otherwise  free, 
the  couple  vanishes,  whUe  the  transverse  force  must  obviously  be 
equal  to  the  effective  force  on  M.    Thus  at  such  an  end 

^.•O.C--^' 015, 

For  the  applications  of  these  conditions,  and  the  different 
forms  of  the  general  solution  to  which  they  give  rise,  the  student 
is  referred  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  "  Theory  of  Sound,"  Chapter 
V^IIL,  and  to  Donkin's  "  Acoustics,"  Chapter  IX. 

Defiectimi  of  Unifoim  Rods  from  (A«  Horizontal,  under  Gravity. 

367.]  General  Equation  of  Equilibriom.  Let  a  thin 
rod  or  wire  rest  upon  any  number  of  rigid  supports  in  one 
horizontal  straight  line.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  small 
deffections  of  the  rod  from  the  horizontal,  between  the  supports, 
caused  by  its  own  weight. 

Take  any  point  in  the  line  of  supports  for  origin,  and  that 
line  for  axis  oi  z,  and  let  Ox  be  directed  vertically  downwards. 
It  is  evident  that  the  deflection  will  be  entirely  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  zx,  and  we  have  Z  =  g,  7=  Z= 0,  so  that  JE  =  g,  S  =  2  =  0, 
lt= jft='^**0.     Thus  the  equations  of  equilibrium  reduce  to 
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and,  on  elimination  of  A , 


Integrating  this  equation  four  times,  we  see  that  the  curve 
assumed  by  each  portion  of  the  rod  terminated  by  consecutive 
supports,  or  by  a  free  end  and  a  support,  is  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  form 

u-.,tV  +  '^  +  «.»'  +  («JU'/24l>, (116) 

where  Kg,  ki,  k^,  k,  are  constants,  different  in  general  for  each  such 
portion. 

To  show  that  the  solution  is  completely  determinate,  we  will 
take  the  general  case  in  which  there  are  p  supports  at  ^veu 
distances  apart,  and  the  ends  are  either  free  or  clamped.  The 
rod  will  be  divided  into  p+1  curves,  each  represented  by  an 
equation  of  the  form  (116),  and  there  will  consequently  be  4j)+4 
constants  to  be  determined.     Now, 

(i.)  the  line  of  supports  being  the  axis  of  z,  the  values  of  u, 
as  deduced  from  the  equation  of  any  portion  of  the  rod,  must 
vanish  at  each  of  the  supports  which  bound  that  portion  {2p 
equations), 

(n.)  the  curvature  of  the  rod  being  necessarily  continuous, 
the  values  of  du/dz  and  dSLJdz^  at  each  support,  as  deduced  from 
the  equations  of  the  curves  on  either  side  of  it,  are  necessarily' 
equal  (2y)  equations). 

(iii)  at  either  end,  whether  free  or  clamped  (§  366)  two 
conditions  must  be  satisfied  (4  equations). 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  have  exactly  4^+4  equations  of  con- 
dition to  determine  the  4'j)+4  constant  involved. 

The  thrust  on  any  support  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
values  of  A,  immediately  on  either  side  of  it. 

368.]  Bod  supported  by  one  end  only,  that  end  being 
clamped  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  this  case,  v,  and 
(JALjdz  must  vanish  at  the  clamped  end  {z  =  U),  while  d^/dz*  and 
d»u/d^  vanish  at  the  free  end  {z=L)  (§  366).     Thus 

«o  -  «,  =  2k,  +  6«gL  +  pg^L'i-2:e  =  6^^  +  /^JU/p  =  0, 
and  the  curve  assumed  hy  the  Axis  of  the  rod  is 

u=^|^(aS-4i2  +  6Z»), (117) 

giving  an  extreme  depression  at  the  free  end  of  pg^L*Hif. 
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369.]  Rod  freely  supported  at  its  middle  point.  This 
case  may  be  at  once  deduced  from  the  last,  for  it  is  obvious  from 
symmetry  that  the  tangent  to  the  Axis  of  the  rod  at  its  middle 
point  will  be  horizontal,  so  that  the  geometrical  conditions  are 
the  same  as  if  that  point  were  clamped.  Taking  the  middle 
point  for  origin,  and  writing  JL  for  L  in  (117),  we  nave  for  the 
equation  of  Miat  half  of  the  rod  for  which  s  is  positive 

u  =  P^^{2z^-iLz  +  ^L-^) (lie) 

The    extreme    depression    of    either    free    end    is    therefore 
pgS>.L*/128f. 

370.]  Bod  supported  (but  not  clamped)  at  its  two  ends. 
Taking  one  end  as  origin,  u  and  d^u,/dz'  vanish  when  2  =  0  and 
when  z=L,  so  that 

«,  =  Kj  =  «,  +  K^i^  +  pgJlii'/Sip  =  K,  +  pg^Z/1  2)1  =  0. 

Thus 


a^/'K^ 


■<2»  -  2£3U  i.^) (119) 


24p  ' 

and  the  extreme  depression  at  the  middle  point  is  5pgJl/-V384!p. 
The  ends  of  a  rod  supported  by  its.  middle  point  suffer  there- 
fore only  4  of  the  depression  experienced  by  the  middle  point  of  a 
rod  supported  by  its  ends. 

Qreenhill'a  Problenm  on  Stability. 

371.]  Method  of  rnvestigation.  In  the  three  following 
problems  we  have  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
natural  straight  form  of  a  beam,  in  given  circumstance.s,  becomes 
unstable.  In  each  case  it  is  obvious  that  this  in,?tability  will  be 
caused  by  the  undue  increase  of  a  geometrical  quantity  involved 
(in  §§  372  and  37-l<  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  in  ^  373  the 
angular  velocity  of  rotation).  Professor  Greenhill's  method  con- 
sists in  supposing  the  limit  to  be  passed,  and  a  small  deflection  of 
the  Central  Axis  from  the  straight  line  to  have  taken  place,  and 
in  determining  the  least  value  of  the  critical  quantity  for  whicli 
this  deflection  can  be  maintained.  This,  being  the  limiting  value 
which  divides  the  two  states,  is  obviously  also  the  greatest  value 
consistent  with  stability  in  the  original  form. 

372.]  The  mazimuin  height  of  a  vertical  pole,  con- 
sistnit  with  stability  under  gravity.*  Let  a  pole  of  length 
L,  in  the  form  of  any  solid  of  revolution  about  a  vertical  axis, 

*  Matlieniatica]  Tripog,  1879,  and  Proceediiujt  of  Camb.  Phil.  Society, 
vol.  iv.,  page  65. 
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with  its  base  tigidlj  fixed  in  a  vertical  direction,  be  supposed 
slightly  deflected  from  its  naturally  straight  form.  Taking  the 
highest  point  of  the  axis  for  origin,  we  have  X  —  Y=  0,  Z=  g,  and 
consequently  JE-^-O,  2  =  g,  i;  =  ^  =  #  =  0.  If  the  plane  of 
xz  coincide  with  the  plane  of  flexion,  equations  (101)  and  (105) 
reduce  to 

and,  when  C  has  been  eliminated,  the  equation  of  equilibrium 
becomes 


d/dhA  ^     du   /-■'      , 


If  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  section  ^  at  distance  z  from  the 
summit,  ^—■trr',  and  p  =  \Trqr*  (^  349,  353),  bo  that 

^(r&  +  ^je  ^  /"rV.  =  0 (120) 

dz\    d^y       y     (fey 

When  J-  varies  as  any  given  power  of  z,  the  solution  may  be 
obtained  in  terms  of  Bessel's  functions,  for  on  putting  r=^ID'~^ 
our  equation  reduces  to 


dz\di)       ^  dx\  dz)     (2p  +  1  )qz 


l)ja^-'  dz       ' 

the  solution  of  which — satisfjring  the  terminal  condition  that  the 
curvature  <Pu/dz^  vanbhes  at  the  free  end  z  =  0 — is 


"'-%I(S^Sii^V..7>„]' 


where  k  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Since  the  base  of  the  pole  ia  rigidly  fixed,  we  must  have 
dv/jdz^O,  when  z  =  L,  and  consequently 

''s[(2i'"^3Ti*""'V(2,'?irJ"''' 
Thus,  if  i  be  the  least  positive  root  of  the  equation 

Jfc:i(i)  =  0, (121) 


and  if 


.r i!£g^-i_n«  ,,,.1 
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then  if  L<  Lg  it  is  impossible  for  the  pole  to  maintain  a  slightly 
curved  form  as  a  stable  fomi  of  equilibrium,  and  consequently 
the  original  straight  form  is  stable.  L^  is  therefore  the  critical 
height  re<)uired. 

£xampU. — If  the  pole  be  cylindrical,  p=0,  and  i^isthe  radius 
of  the  base.     In  this  case  the  critical  height  ia  given  by 


where  i  is  the  least  positive  root  of 

j.j(i)=a 

373.]  A  cylindrical  shaft,  of  equal  flexibility  in,  all 
directions,  rotates  without  torsion  between  fixed  bear- 
ings (damps);  required  the  greatest  angular  velodty 
of  rotation  consistent  witii  tiie  stability  of  the  natuisl 
staight  form-*  Let  us  suppose  that,  when  the  angular  velocity 
is  »,  the  shaft  rotates  steadily  with  the  axis  slightly  curved. 
Then  u=  —u?>i,  'v=  —u^,  and  the  equations  of  motion  become 

First  of  all,  bv  eliminating  A  and  B  between  the  last  three 
equations,  we  obtain 

da  d^v     i/v  li^ti 

da  rfs*     de  ds^ 


•"^:^=Q, 


du  d^     dv  d^u  ^     , 

dz  dz*    dz  dz' 
and,  since  da/dz  and  dv/dz  both  vanish  at  the  bearings,  this  con- 
stant is  zero. 

Thus  the  component  curvature  of  the  Axis  in  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  Oz  is  everywhere  zero,  or  the  form  assumed  by  the 
strained  Axis  is  a  plane  curve.  Writing  then  r={u'  +  i^i  for 
the  radial  displacement,  we  have 

the  solution  of  which  (compare  §  366)  is 


*  U&thematical  TripoB,  18Ta 
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Since  r  and  drjdz  vaniah  at  both  bearinga  («  =  0  and  z  =  L), 
the  coefficients  must  satisfy  the  relations 

j/  +  iv=jr+JV'=.VooBhi  +  if'siDiii  +  Ar«o8i  +  iV"'Bmi 

=  ^  sinb  1 -I- JT  cosh  i  -  JIT  sin  i -f  JT  COS  i  =  0, 
and  consequently  on  elimination  of  M,  M',  N,  N', 

coBl.oo«hi=l (123) 

If  therefore  i  be  the  Uaat  positiTe  root  of  (123),  the  critical 
angular  velocity  is  given  by 

(124) 


=i\, 


pjt 

for  if  u><tt>p  steady  motion  is  impossible  with  the  Central  Axis 
curved,  and  the  straight  form  is  consequently  stable. 

S74.]  A  cylindrical  shaft,  of  equal  flexibility  in  all 
direct^onB,  rotates  between  bearings  under  twisting 
couple  and  longitudinal  thrust;  required  the  greatest 
length  of  the  shaft  consistent  with  stable  motion  with 
the  Central  Axis  straight.*  Let  T  be  the  twisting  couple, 
~E  the  longitudinal  thrust,  and  w  the  angular  velocity  of 
rotation  about  the  line  of  bearings.  Assuming  the  Central  Axis 
to  be  slightly  deflected  from  its  naturally  straight  form,  the 
equations  of  motioB  are  when  the  motion  is  steady 


dA  , 


dB 


dC 


l^'-O; 


dz\Jdz  dz     ^dz^y     dz        \        dz)       ' 
az       dz       \        dzf       ( 


while  at  either  end 


tS_T,  C  =  E 


These  equations  are  satisfied  by  assuming  that 


dSJI 


C-E-t- 


..(125) 


*  Mathematical  Tripoe,  1861,  and   froceedingi  of    the    InBtitutiou  at 
Mechanical  Engineei^,  April,  1683. 
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throughout  the  ahaft,  if 


*^ds*  </8» 


-pJltAj= 


A  possible  solution  is 
u  —  KjCOB  ts  +  kjCob/z  +  Kjoos  aa  cosh  /3a  +  K^tm  ax  sioh  j9a      J 
v=  -KjbId  is-  K^iiy's  — KjBinmcosIi^-  k^ooo as sinh j8e  |  '"^ 
where  i,^*  are  the  real  roots,  and  a±i^  are  the  imaginary  roots 
of  the  quartic  equation 

p\*-T>.'4EA.»-pJLu.i'  =  0 ...(127) 

375.]  The  most  general  case  is  complicated  to  work  out,  but 
two  simple  cases  may  he  solved.  If  we  suppose  that  the  ends  of 
the  shaft  are  absolutely  fixed  in  position,  but  able  to  change  their 
directions  by  exerting  couple  on  the  bearings  the  only  terminal 
condition  necessarily  satisfied  is  that  u  =  v  =  0  at  ea^  end. 
Similarly,  if  the  ends  be  clamped  rigidly  in  their  initial  direction, 
but  able  to  force  the  bearings  aside  from  their  initial  line  the 
only  tiecessary  terminal  condition  is  that  (:lu./dz  =  dv/dz  =  0  at 
each  end. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  we  need  only  retain  the  completely 
periodic  terms  in  (120),  the  solution  being  in  the  first  case  of  the 
form 

M="(COSW-COB»        1 

«  =  -  K(Biii  is-  aDJz)  ) 
and  in  the  second  case  of  the  form 


/sill 


<soeje\ 

b  _  mnje\ 
J    ) 


with  the  condition  in  each  case  that 

p  being  any  positive  int^er. 

The  critical  length  in  these  cases  is  therefore  given  by 

Lo=W(*~i) (128) 

376.]  In  the  case  where  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  is 
moderate,  and  the  thrust  and  torsion  couple  very  great,  so  that 
the  effects  of  inertia  are  negligible  in  comparison,  the  quartic 
(127)  reduces  to  the  quadratic 

pX*-TX  +  E  =  0, 

D.g.tizec  by  Google 
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the  roots  of  which,  E  being  essentially  negative,  are  real.    Thus 

*■_/«  yF^4pE/>, 
and  the  critdcal  length  L,,  is  given  by 

'l.T-^ (129) 

This  solution  is  very  approximately  applicable  to  the  screw 
shafts  of  large  steamers,  and  axxuraiely  true  in  the  case  of  equi- 
librvwm  under  thrust  and  twisting  couple. 


Naturally  Ccrvbd  Wires.    Circular  Hoops. 

377.]  Equations  of  Motion  and  Terminal  Oonditions. 
If  a  wire  of  infinitely  small  section  have  for  its  Central  Axis 
a  curve  of  any  form,  but  everywhere  of  finite  curvature,  an 
elementary  length  of  the  wire  can  always  be  measured  from  any 
transverse  section,  such  that  its  length  is  of  at  leaet  the  same 
order  of  dimensions  as  its  greatest  diameter,  and  yet  so  small 
that  the  portion  is  practically  straight,  llie  conditions  of  strain 
and  stress  in  such  an  element  may  be  taken  to  be  the  same  as  in 
a  naturally  straight  beam,  and  by  superposing  one  such  element 
upon  another  until  the  curvature  of  tneir  aggregate  becomes 
sensible,  it  will  appear  that  the  conditions  of  strain  in  a  wire 
of  naturally  finite  curvature  may  be  deduced  from  those  of  a 
naturally  straight  wire  simply  by  substituting  for  "curvature 
due  to  strain '  "  change  of  curvature  due  to  strain,"  and  for 
"  direction  of  the  unstrained  Central  Axis "  "  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  unstrained  Central  Axis  at  any  point'' 

With  these  changes  the  considerations  (i—v)  on  page  425  are 
applicable  to  naturally  curved  wires  of  equal  fiexibility  in  all 
directions,  as  are  the  terminal  conditions  on  page  429,  with  the 
exception  of  (iv),  o  denoting  the  change  of  curvature  due  to 
strain.  Equations  (95)  and  (97)  also  retain  the  same  form,  but 
equations  (06)  and  the  terminal  condition  (iv)  become  more  com- 
plicated, owing  to  the  form  of  the  fiexion  couples.     If 

A.^  A_a=  5V_  ^    y_w  ^d^  ay  ^^^ 

dt  da^     38  3«*  '  "da    3<*      2*    3s^'        ' 

then  the  natural  curvature  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  is  approximately 
n/xf+fj+t^,  and  the  altered  curvature  at  the  corresponding 
point  {x,  y,  s')  is  strictly  ^/X'^+fi'^  +  i/^:  thus  the  resultant 
flexion  couple  is  p{'J\''+fi^  +  v'  —  »J\''+fi.^+i^),  and  the  direc- 
tion cosines  of  the  osculating  plane  of  the  strained  Axis,  in  which 
this  couple  acts,  are  as  before  X'/v'X'' +;*'*+»''*.    The  components 
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of  the  flexion  couples,  parallel  to  the  arbitrary  coordinate  planes, 
are  now  therefore 


378.]  The  Energy  Method.  Owing  to  this  complication 
of  the  ordinary  equationa  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  problems 
on  curved  wires  and  hoops  are  generally  attacked  by  means  of 
the  Energy  Method. 

Let  the  natural  form  of  a  uniform  wire  of  unequal  flexibilities 
be  Buch  that  the  curvature  at  ajiy  point  of  the  Central  Axis  is  zs, 
the  osculatine  plane  at  that  point  making  an  angle  a  with 
that  principu  plane  of  inertia  in  which  the  coefficient  of  flexion 
is  p, ;  and  let  uie  component  curvatures  in  the  principal  planes 
be  BTj,  and  5j,  so  that  S,  =  5  cos  a,  CTj  =  5  sin  o.  Then,  if  the  effect 
of  the  strain  be  to  change  S,  5^,  6^,  a  to  I7,  a^,  a,,  0,  and  to 
produce  at  the  same  time  extension  e  and  torsion  t,  tne  potential 
energy  per  unit  length  of  wire  at  the  point  in  question  will  be, 
by  %  358, 


where  cr,  =  gj  cob  i^ 


Kr'}.., 


..(130) 


The  tension,  torsion  couple  and  tiexion  couples  will  be  with  out 
previous  notation 


3. 


dm 


..(131) 


P,.|,,(n,-Di). 

P,-p^=T,-5.)-°^ 

If  the  wire  be  of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions,  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  length  is 

SB=J{*«Hp{ro-o)*  +  tT2} (132) 

and  the  resultant  flexion  couple  in  the  final  osculating  plane  at 
any  point  is 

P  =  p{o-o) (133) 

If  f  be  any  one  of  a  system  of  coordinates  defining  the  con- 
figuration of  the  wire  in  any  state  of  strain,  the  remstance  per 
unit  length  ofiered  by  an  elementary  portion  of  the  wire  to  the 
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e  of  ^  is  of  coarse  38B/9f  In  other  words,  there  ia  a  force 
9ffl/3^  if  f  is  linear,  or  a  couple  dS&fd^  it  f  is  angular,  per  unit 
length,  OD  each  element  of  wire,  tending  to  diminish  ^.  From 
(130)  and  (131)  we  easily  deduce  that  this  action  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  tiie  form 

'di-^dl*^zi*^'di*^'^ <"*> 

379.]  Botatioa  of  a  wire  of  equal  flexibility  about 
ita  Oaitral  Axis.  The  formula  (133)  shows  that  the  energy 
of  such  a  wire,  whatever  its  natural  form,  depends  only  upon 
extension,  torsion,  and  change  of  resultant  curvature.  If  there- 
fore the  wire  he  set  in  motion  in  such  a  way  that  each  point 
describes  a  circle  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  normal 
transverse  section  in  which  it  lies,  no  resistance  will  be  offered  to 
the  motion  except  that  due  to  inertia.  We  have  thus  an  ideal 
means  of  transferring  rotatory  motion  without  loss  of  energy 
from  one  rigid  axis  to  another  in  any  other  direction,  by  con- 
necting them  to  the  terminals  of  a  perfectly  elastic  wire  of 
uniform  flexibility,  so  placed  that  in  its  natural  form  the  tan- 
gents to  the  Central  Axis  at  either  end  coincide  exactly  with  the 
axes  of  rotation. 

This  result  does  not  apply  to  curved  wires  of  unequal  flexi- 
bilities, because,  even  if  the  resultiuit  curvature  be  maintained 
constant,  the  component  curvatures  in  the  principal  planes  of 
inertia  at  each  point  must  change  periodically  during  each 
rotation.     (See  g  382.) 

ApplicatioTie  of  the  Energy  Method. 

380.]  Stretching  of  a  uniform  circular  hoop  of  equal 
flexibibties  in  all  dictions.  If  the  Central  Axis  of  a  uniform 
wire  be  in  its  natural  state  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  if  the  wire  be 
stretched,  without  change  of  the  circular  form  and  without 
torsion,  until  this  radius  is  increased  to  r,  the  length  of  the  wire 
will  be  increased  from  2irr  to  2irr,  and  Its  curvature  diminished 
from  1/r  to  Lr.     Thus  we  shall  have  e=()'— r)/r,  and 


The  tension  will  be  ((r  — r)/r,  and  the  flexion  couple  in  the 
plane  of  the  wire  exerted  across  each  transverse  section  will  be 
))(r-r)/rr. 
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Since  the  strain  is  expressed  entirely  in  terms  of  the  linear 
coordinate  r,  the  resultant  action  on  each  element  of  the  wire  is 
a  force  towards  the  centre,  of  mt^itude 

JgB_(r-r)(tt^+pr) 

~dr  rV 

per  unit  length. 

381.]  Small  radial  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  the 
hoop.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  wire  performs  small  vibra- 
tions about  its  natural  configuration,  the  displacement  of  each 
point  being  wholly  radial,  and  the  form  of  the  Axis  always 
circular.  The  velocity  of  each  point  will  be  r,  and  the  kinetic 
energy  per  unit  length  will  be  J/jJ^J"*.  The  principle  of  conser- 
vation of  energy  therefore  gives  us 


{  !*'-  *- ('•-^''^^"J  I  . comtont 


Differentiating  as  to  f,  and  writing  r—r+w,  where  «  is  a 
small  quantity  of  the  first  order  compared  with  r,  the  equation  of 
motion  reduces  to 

so  that  the  periodic  time  of  small  vibrations  is 

382.]  Wire  hoop  of  unequal  flexibilities.  A  hoop  has 
naturally  the  form  of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  the  plane  of  greatest 
flexibility  {i.e.,  that  in  which  the  coefficient  of  flexion  is  least)  at 
each  point  making  an  angle  a  with  the  plane  of  the  circle.  It  is 
stietcuied  into  a  circle  of  radius  r  and  neld  so  that  the  plane  of 
greatest  flexibility  makes  everywhere  an  angle  0  with  the  plane 
of  the  circle. 

Here,  if  Pi  be  the  least  and  fi  the  greatest  coefficient  of  flexion, 
we  have  with  the  notation  of  §  378, 

n^  — cosa/r,  nij  =3  sin  a/r,  13^  =  coe  <t>,'r,  a^  =  sin  <t>/r, 
and  €=(»■— r)/r. 

Thus 

«=i('(^)'*'-(°^.*-^)'-'C4*--=-t}. 

and  the  action  on  each  element  of  the  wire  consists  of 
(i.)     a  radial  force 

t{r -  r)  ^  p,/<^ g  _  coa  A  ^  Pa/""  ° _ "°  A (135. 

r-         '•*\    '■  T    /     r-^\    r  r    I 

per  unit  length,  tending  to  restore  the  hoop  to  its  natural  radius, 
and 
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(ti.)    a  couple 

p,Bin^/coaa     coBA_pieoB^/'»P''_»ipA ^jggj 

per  unit  length,  in  the  normal '  plane  of  the  wire  at  each  point, 
tending  to  turn  it  about  ita  Central  Axis,  and  restore  to  the 
angle  0  its  initial  value  a.     This  couple  vanishes  when 

r=t  (p,-pi)«n2^ 

2  '  PjCOs  ^  Bin  o  -  piBin  <^  cos  a' 
80  that,  for  every  value  of  ip  less  than  tan~'(p2tan  a/pj,  it  is 
]K>saible  to  stretch  the  hoop  so  that  its  elements  may  experience 
only  radial  force.  For  every  assigned  value  of  r  it  is  posaible  to 
determine  <ft  so  that  the  turning  couple  may  vanish.  If  the 
external  action  be  confined  to  keeping  the  hoop  stretched,  it  will 
assume  a  form  in  which  d  has  one  of  the  four  values  given  by 
(137)  when  the  value  of  r  is  assigned.  The  four  positions  of 
equilibrium  thus  determined  are  alternately  stable  and  unstable. 
If  in  the  natural  form  of  the  hoop  the  plane  of  greatest  flexi- 
bility at  every  point  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  hoop,  ajid  if 
the  latter  retain  its  natural  radius,  a  =  0  and  r-i.  Thus  the 
turning  couple  is 

S!,%  +  ().,-p,)oo,fl. 

and  the  four  positions  of  equilibrium  are  given  by 
^  =  0,  <l>  =  ir,  and  0 -T±cos''[Pi/{p2 -Pi)]. 
the  latter  two  of  which  are  only  possible  when  p2>2p,.  The  first 
value  of  A  represents  the  natural  state,  and  the  second  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wire  after  each  section  has  been  turned  through  two 
right  angles  about  the  Central  Axis — or  till  the  plane  of  greatest 
flexibility  once  more  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  hoop. 

383.]  Hoop  having  one  very  great  coefficient  of 
fiexlon.  If  pj  be  enormously  great  in  comparison  with  pj,  as  in 
the  ca.se  of  an  ordinary  barrel  noop,  the  first  term  in  (136)  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  second,  and  the  position  of 
equilibrium  when  stretehed  is  given  by  0  —  sin"'(7'  sin  a/r) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  change  of  the  component  curvature  in  the  plane 
of  small  flexibility  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  ot  the 
other  component.  The  flexion  couple  in  the  plane  of  greatest 
flexibility  will  be 


/cos  a     coB<6\ 


and,  since  from  symmetry  the  resultant  flexion  couple  must  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  hoop,  this  latter  will  be 

^,_/cMa  ^  coa^\ 

coeA"'  »■    /■ 
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EXAMPLES. 


[fn  the  followlvg  Ea^wmples  all  wires — unless  the  contrary  in 
exprftssly  stated — are  to  be  eupposed  uniform,  naturally  straight, 
of  equal  flexibility  in  all  directions,  and  free  from  the  acii</n  of 
any  impressed  force  or  couple,  except  at  uieir  ends  or  "points  of 

support."] 

1.  Opposing  couples  of  10*  centimetre -gram  mes  are  applied 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  round  bar  of  iron  (Young's  modulus  about 
19()0  million  grammes  weight  per  squ&re  centimetre]  of  2^  centi- 
metres diameter.  Find  the  curvature  produced.  Also  the 
greatest  curvature  possible  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the 
material,  and  the  couple  required  to  produce  it,  assuming  three 
million  grammes  weight  per  nquare  centimetre  to  be  the  tenacity 
of  the  iron. 

2.  Show  that,  if  a  wire  be  subjected  to  tension  and  flexion 
couple  of  such  magnitude  that  the  product  Oe  is  sensible,  the 
coefficient  of  flexion  will  be  p(l-f-e). 

3.  If  a  iiniform  bar,  both  of  whose  ends  are  fixed,  be  so  dis- 
placeil  longitudinally  that  initially  one  half  is  uniformly  extended 
and  the  other  half  uniformly  contracted,  prove  that  the  displace- 
ment at  time  t  will  be  given  by 

2(L^'        1  (2(  +  l)>rj         (2Ul)irIl,( 

where  e  is  the  initial  extension,  and  Cl^  the  velocity  of  sound 
(§  3Co)  along  the  bar. 

4.  The  extremities  of  a  bar  are  attached  to  springs  of  equal 
strength.     Show  that,  if 

.c,=  ,V,sin  (is  Y,)  +  jV,cos(is,.X) 

lie  an  amplitude  for  longitudinal  vibrations,  then  i  in  a  root  of 

(iV-/.V°)t'"'  +  2iEiju  =  0, 

where  /i  is  the  "strength"  oE  either  spring  {i.e.,  the  ratio  of  the 
tension  applied  to  the  increase  of  length  produced). 

5.  A  steel  cylinder  of  small  elliptic  section,  and  L  centi- 
metres in  length,  is  clamped  at  one  end.  The  gravest  note  when 
vibrating  transversely  in  one  principal  plane  of  flexion,  and  the 
note  above  the  gravest  when  vibrating  in  the  other  principal 
]ilane,  both  have  a  frequency  of  256  per  second.     Show  that  the 
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eemiaxes  of  the  aection  are  about  0-00179/.*  and  0000286/-= 
numerically,  having  given  that — 

(i.)     Steel  19  7-80  times  as  dense  as  water. 

Hi.)    Young's  modulus  =  2-141x10"  CQ-S.  units  (absolute). 

(Hi.)  The  two  suiallesfc  roots  of  the  equation  of  frequency 
are  1  -875  and  4'694. 

6.  A  wire  infinitely  extended  in  one  direction  has  its  nearer 
end  firmly  clamped.  If  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  transverse 
waves  travelling  along  the  wire  be  reflected  at  the  damped  end, 
show  that  the  reflected  waves  have  the  same  amplitude  as  the 
incident  waves,  but  that  their  phase  is  accelerated  by  one  quarter 
of  a  wave  length.  What  will  he  the  result  if  the  end  he  free 
instead  of  clamped  ? 

7.  A  straight  vertical  wire  of  length  L  is  attached  at  its 
lowest  point  to  a  cylindrical  weight,  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
which  about  the  Axis  of  the  wire  is  /.  If  the  upper  end  of  the 
wire  be  made  to  execute  forced  angular  oscillations  given  by 
^  =  asini;,  show  that  the  oscillations  of  the  weight  will  be 
represented  hy  

„  a  COB  [tan~'{i//  \/p  jflt)]  tan  it 

"  cos  [tan-'(*//  Jp$,i)  +  iL  J^M]' 
the  elongation  of  the  wire  being  supposed  n^ligible. 

Prove  that  the  frequency  /  of  Tirtiitrai  oscillations  of  the 
system  is  expressed  by 

2:r/ Vpj;/t"tan  2T/t  ^fj^^t  =  p$^I. 
[The  equation  of  motion  is  bjr  (105)  i^6/dz^-p$,e  =  0,  and 
the  terminal  conditions  are  (taking  the  origin   at   the   lowest 
point)  6  =  asiait  when  «  =  i,and  id9fSz—Id  =  0  when  s  =  0.     In 
the  case  of  free  vibrations,  i  must  he  such  that  the  total  energy  ' 
of  the  system  remains  constant,  so  that 

is  independent  of  t.  Evaluate  this  expression  and  equate  co- 
efficients of  cos^i(  and  sin^ii.] 

8.  A  wire  is  held  bent  by  suitable  forces  between  two  points 
A  and  B  so  that,  the  area  between  the  wire  and  AB  being  given, 
the  work  expended  in  bending  the  wire  may  be  the  least  possible. 
Show  that  the  curvature  at  any  point  varies  as  i-*  — Z**,  where 
AB  =  2D,  and  r  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  middle 
point  ot  AB.  Show  also  that,  if  the  wire  be  bent  completely 
round  to  satisfy  the  same  conditions,  the  curve  assumed  will  be 
of  the  form  )-*=  C'cos  36. 
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9.  A  square  ABGD  is  formed  of  four  rods,  each  of  length  L, 
clamped  together  at  the  comers,  the  rod  AB  being  elastic,  and 
the  other  three  rigid.  If  the  system  revolve  about  CD  with 
uniform  angular  velocity  w,  such  that  \L  is  a  small  quantity 
where  \  in  given  by  X*  =.  p^^jp,  the  displacement  of  any  point 
of  AB  at  8  distance  s  from  its  centre  will  be 

^sinh  ^kL{coB  Az  -  cob  \\L)  +  sin  ^\L{coft\i  \z  -  cosh  ^X£) 
Binh  ^XL  COB  ^XL  +  Bin  JAZ  cosh  JAZ 

10.  If,  in  the  case  of  §  367,  the  rod  be  clamped  at  any  one 
support  in  a  position  other  than  that  which  it  would  naturally 
assume  when  freely  supported,  an  impossible  identity  will 
apparently  be  introduced.     Explain  this. 

11.  Calculate  the  pressure  on  each  support  of  a  heavy  bar 
which  rests  upon  four  equidistant  sxipports,  two  of  which  are  at 
its  ends. 

12.  A  heavy  beam  of  length  L  is  cut  in  half,  and  one  of  the 
halves  is  again  divided  into  four  equal  portions,  which  are  placed 
upright  in  a  row  at  equal  distances  ^L  from  one  another.  If  the 
remaining  half  be  placed  upon  these,  and  if  P|,  P,  be  the  thrusts 
on  the  intermediate  and  extreme  vertical  beams,  snow  that 

Pi :  Pj  :ip3U;;:Uti*  +  486p  :4£Z=  +  486p  :  10eZ^  +  648y. 

13.  A  heavy  uniform  wire  is  supported  at  a  series  of  points 
in  the  same  horizontal  straight  line.  If  P<  be  the  flexion  couple 
at  the  ith  point  of  support,  and  D,  the  distance  between  Uie 
(i  — l)th  and  ith  supports,  prove  that 

P,-,  A  +  2P^Z),  +  A+,)  +  P,+,i).+.  =  ipJlgi  A'  +  A+,')- 

14.  A  weightless  wire  is  supported  at  its  two  ends,  and  at  its 
middle  point  0,  and  a  small  weight  W  is  suspended  from  it 
at  a  point  Q.  Show  that  the  downward  vertical  displacement 
u  of  any  point  P  is  given  by 

pZi^  =  JWiJ£*(i>»-?-''-V) 

-  z%\z  -  U)(^i  -  f  i)  ±  «,[ii»(*^  +  ^^)  +  {L*]}, 

where  z,  s,,  D  are  the  numerical  values  of  the  distances  OP,  OQ, 
PQ,  and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  in  the  ambiguity 
according  as  P  lies  on  the  same  side  of  0  as  Q,  or  on  the  opposite 
side. 

15.  A  rod  OABC  is  cotistrained  to  pass  through  three  fixed 
points  A,B,C\ii  one  straight  line.  Show  that  the  deflection  of  the 
part  OA,  due  to  forces  acting  on  that  part  only,  is  the  same  as  if 
the  rod  had  been  constrained  to  pass  through  two  points  A  and 
X  only,  where 
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16.  If  the  rod  be  constrained  to  pass  through  an  infinite 
number  of  points,  at  intervals  each  equal  to  AB,  the  constraint — 
as  regards  the  part  OA — will  be  the  satne  as  if  the  rod  had  been 
constrained  to  pass  through  A  and  Y  only,  where  A  Y—  ^  v  3 .  AB. 

17.  The  maximum  height  for  stAbility  under  gravity  of  a 
conical  pole  of  semi-vertical  aJigle  a  is 

where  i  is  the  least  positive  root  of  the  equation  Jj(i)  =  0. 

18.  The  maximum  height  for  a  paraboloid  of  revolution,  of 
l&tus  rectum  D,  planted  with  its  vertex  upwards,  is 


where  i  i.s  the  least  positive  root  of  the  equation  Ji(i)  =  0. 

19.  If  a  rod  revolve  about  its  Central  Axis  under  a  given 
ti-nsion,  prove  that  the  straight  form  will  be  unstable  when  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  second  exceeds  the  number  of  lateral 
vibrations  executed  in  a  second  by  the  same  rod  under  the  same 
tension, 

20.  A  rod  of  given  length,  securely  clamped  at  one  end  and 
with  the  other  end  free,  rotates  about  its  Oentral  Axis.  Show 
that  the  greatest  angular  velocity  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  the  straight  form  is  given  by  the  least  positive  root  of 
cos  i .  cosh  i  =  —  1 ,  where  i  has  the  same  value  as  in  §  373. 

21.  If  the  clamp  in  the  last  example  be  replaced  by  a 
universal  joint,  and  the  angular  velocity  be  such  that  i  is  a  root 
(other  than  the  least)  of  the  equation  tani:=tanhi,  the  Central 
Axis  of  the  wire  will  describe  the  surface  of  revolution 

..,,/(.i.i.i.hl!..i.hi.iuj). 

22.  If  the  hoop  of  g  380  be  cut,  and  the  ends  twisted  through 
J)  complete  turns  and  then  joined  again,  and  if  the  hoop  be  con- 
fined between  two  perfectly  smooth  parallel  planes,  so  that  the 
Central  Axis  must  remain  always  a  plane  curve,  the  radius  of  the 
hoop  in  equilibrium  will  be  a  root  of  the  quartic 

V*  -  nr'  +  prr  -  (p  +p'f)r'  =  0. 
If  this  radius  be  denoted  by  r,,  the  time  of  a  small  vibration 
about  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  be 
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23.  A  wire  is  twisted,  and  strained  into  the  form  of  a  helix, 
and  itfi  ends  are  then  joined,  so  that  it  fonns  an  endless  spiral 
curve  round  a  tubular  core.  Find  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  resultant  stress  across  any  transverse  section. 

24,  ^  and  ij  are  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y,  the  f  curves 
being  closed.  If  a  wire  have  for  its  Central  Axis  a  curve  of  the 
^  family,  and  if  it  execute  small  vibrations  in  its  own  plane,  so 
that  each  point  moves  along  the  principal  normal  to  the  Central 
Axis,  and  this  latter  remains  always  a  curve  of  the  same  family, 
the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  will  be 


_'5/J_ 


i/Q)'$^/(?)ti 


where  the  integrals  are  to  be  taken  all  round  the  curve,  and  ^  is 
to  be  given  its  initial  value  after  differentiation. 

25.  Apply  this  result  to  obtain  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals 
the  time  of  vibration  of  an  elliptic  wire  which  always  retains  the 
form  of  a  confocal  ellipse. 

26.  A  perfectly  rough  bar  has  in  its  natural  state  the  form 
of  a  circular  arc  of  length  L  and  curvature  o,  A  ring  is  formed 
by  joining  the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  is  laid  upon  a  smooth  hori- 
zontal table,  with  its  centre  over  that  of  a  circular  hole  in  the 
table.  A  perfectly  rough  cone,  of  very  obtuse  vertical  angle  2^8, 
and  of  weight  2xjl5',  is  placed  gently  on  the  ring,  with  its  axis 
vertical  and  vertex  downwards,  and  sinks  under  gravity.  Prove 
that  if  the  ring  never  approaches  the  edges  of  the  hole,  if  its 
inertia  be  neglected,  and  if  its  section  Jl  be  supposed  always  to 
remain  circular,  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  about  a  position 
of  equilibrium  is  to  the  first  approximation 

V  g(87-rio  '^ed'p  cos  yf 
where  >  =  „    ,— _  coaet'/J  cos  ^. 

27.  Show  that  if  a  rod  be  set  in  vibration  with  initial  trans- 
verse displacements  and  velocities  given  by  u  =  ^(z),  u  =  \}^(z}, 
the  displacement  at  any  subsequent  time  (  may  be  represented  by 


''"'^Vg, 


=i//' 


where  «j'  -  V/pS^-     (Fourier's  solution.) 
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28.  Obtain  directly  Ht  Venant's  solution  for  the  torsion  of 
beams  (§  333)  by  adopting  the  conjugate  cylindrical  coordinates 
^, »),  z  of  Example  4  (j'.),  page  258,  (making  y  unity),  and  assum- 
mg  a  =  0,  ^  =  ZT. 

[It  will  be  found  that  the  general  equations  o£  equilibrium  are 
satisfied  by  making  9ic/9z  =  0  and  3V/af*+2*tt'/3ij*  =  0,  while  the 
boundary  conditions  reduce  to 

The  differential  equation  of  the  bounding  surface  must  there- 
fore be 


(l-^-t^-'i"- 


or,  if  ij>  and  w  be  any  conjugate  functions  of  ^  and  ij,  and  therefore 
also  of  X  and  y  (Eiuimple  2,  page  257), 

This  ia  satisfied  by  all  surfaces  of  the  form 

.^  +  JCVe'*  =  constant, 

or  ^  +  jT{a:*+y*)=  constant. 

[See  also  Boussinesq's  Application  des  Pocentiels  d  Ve'tude  de 
I'^quilibre  et  du  mouvement  dea  Solides  Elaetiques,  pp.  4'3.5-463.] 

APPENDIX  V. 

Strength  of  Matefial»  under  Torsion  and  Flexion. 
Strain- Reversal  (Na«hwirkung). 

Stran^h  under  Torsion.  A  cylindrical  bar,  subjected 
only  to  torsion  couple  applied  to  its  ends,  experiences  only 
shearing  stress  (§  330).  The  elastic  strain  produced  depends 
therefore  entirely  on  the  rigidity  of  the  material,  and  the  only 
elastic  limit  involved  ia  its  hard/iiess  (page  181).  To  exhibit 
clearly  the  form  of  yielding  to  torsion  stresses  exceeding  the 
elastic  limit  we  will  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  right  circular 
cylinder  (^  S35,  341),  following  the  account  of  Prof.  James 
Thomson.* 

*  Cambridge  and  Dublin  itathematieal  Journal,  Nov.  1848,  sections  10-SO  i 
reproduced    in    Sir  W,  Thomson's  article  on  Elnsticitr  in  Encydofxrdia 
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The  shearing  stress  under  torsion  t  is  [§  341  (i)]  S  =  nrr, 
where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  Central  Axis :  the  torsion 
couple  (§  335)  within  the  elastic  limits  is  T=  J-Tt-njlV,  where  A  is 
the  extreme  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  material  to  be  perfectly  plastic 
(p.  170)  and  of  solidity  S.  If  the  torsion  couple  be  gradually 
increased  until  t=S/wj4.  and  T  —  ^tA^S,  the  limit  of  elasticity 
will  be  reached  for  the  extreme  bounding  portion  of  the  cylinder, 
which  will  then  begin  to  flow.  When  still  greater  torsion  has 
been  produced,  so  that  r  =  S/tit  is  less  than  A,  all  that  portion 
of  the  cylinder  between  the  surfaces  r  and  A  will  be  in  a  state 
of  flow  with  a  uniform  stress  S  throughout,  while  the  portion 
comprised  within  the  surface  r  will  still  be  in  a  state  of  elastic 
strain.     The  torsion  couple  will  then  obviously  be 


8  .r-j.  2w,rfi-i 


As  the  torsion  steadily  increases,  the  radius  r  of  the  surface 
limiting  the  flow  diminishes,  until  we  reach  a  limit  at  which  all 
but  that  portion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Central  Axis  has  suffered  flow.  At  this  limit  the  maximum 
value  T  =  fTr.4*S  of  the  torsion  couple  is  reached,  which  is  4  of 
its  value  at  the  elastic  limit  This  therefore  represents  the 
moidmum  reetstance  to  torsion  of  a  plastic  cylinder  of  radius  A. 

If  now  the  torsion  couple  be  gradually  removed,  there  will  be 
an  elastic  torsional  recoil  or  untwisting  of  the  wire,  which  will 
diminish  the  stress  at  each  point  by  an  amount  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  the  Central  Axis.  Suppose  that,  when  the 
couple  is  entirely  removed,  the  stress  at  distance  r  from  the  Axis 
is  S  —  O :  then 


/< 


-Cr).r.  2im/r  =  0, 


or  G=^8jA.  Thus  the  permanent  stress  due  to  seHs  a  shearing 
stress  8(1  —  17-/^1).  All  that  portion  of  the  bar  contained  vnthin 
the  surface  r=\A  is  permanently  strained  in  the  direction  in 
which  torsion  took  pmce,  white  all  the  portion  without  that 
surface  is  permanently  stmined  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
bar  is,  in  fact,  left  in  a  very  marked  state  of  conetraint  (see  page 
182). 

The  permanent  stress  being  everywhere  within  the  elastic 
limits,  it  follows  from  the  principle  of  superposition  that  the 
stress  produced  by  the  application  of  a  fresh  torsion  couple,  in 
either  direction,  will  he  of  the  same  form  as  if  the  bar  were  in  a 
ittnte  of  ease  (see  page  185),  i.e.,  proportional  to  r.    Thus  if  T^  be 
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the  couple  sufficient  to  produce  flow,  when  applied  in  the  original 
(It  revtiuii,  we  shall  have 


/ 


[^V  +  S(l-  Jr/.i)>.3,m/r  =  Ti. 


where  C,J  — iS  =  S;  and  consequently  T,  =  3Trj4*S. 

Similarly,  if  Tj  be  the  Couple  required  to  produce  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


/• 


[Cfl-  -  S(l  -  f/A  )]r .  27rrJr  -  T^, 


where  6'j^  +  lS  =  S;  and  therefore  Tt=iTrA^S. 

Thus  the  strength  of  the  bar  under  torsion  is  twice  as  ffreat  in 
ike  direction  in  which  it  w<l9  originally  twistf.d  a»  in  the  other. 

These  results  are  only  true  numerically  of  bars  of  perfectly 
plastic  materia],  but  the  principle  is  obviously  applicable  also  to 
ductile  materials,  the  hardness  of  which  increases  during  flow. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  apparent  strength  of  a  bar  under 
torsion  may  depend  very  largely  upon  its  previous  elastic  history. 

Strength  under  Flexion.  In  this  case  the  strain  is  a 
longitudinal  traction  or  pressure,  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  plane.  Taking  the  case  of  a  rectangular  bar  of 
plastic  material,  of  depth  2D  and  breadth  B  (see  pa^  "^^0),  and  of 
equal  strength  O  under  tension  and  thrust,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 

(i.)  The  elattic  limit  is  reached  when  the  flexion  couple 
amounts  to  ^D^BO, 

(ii.)    The  maximum  strength  to  resist  flexion  is  D^BO. 

(iii.)  On  removal  of  the  couple  the  tension  of  fibres  distant 
1/  from  the  original  neutral  plane  is  R=  —G(l  —  3y/2D),  the  axis 
of  y  being  taken  as  in  ^  ■34'.'!-34!).  Thus  the  stress  vanishes  at 
distances  ±  ^D  from  the  original  neutral  plane, 

(iv.)  If  the  beam  be  bent  again  in  the  same  direction,  its 
strength  is  given  by  (ii.). 

(v.)  If  it  he  bent  in  the  opposite  direction,  its  strength  will 
1)6  ^D^BO,  or  one  third  of  the  former. 

We  see  therefore  that  in  the  case  of  flexion,  as  in  that  of 
torsion,  the  apparent  strength  of  a  bar,  even  of  the  most  regular 
kind  of  material  that  we  can  imagine,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
relation  of  the  method  of  testing  to  the  processes  to  which  the 
bar  may  have  been  previously  subjected. 

Strain-ReTeraal  (Nachwirkung).  This  phenomenon  is 
described  in  this  place  because  it  appears  most  prominently,  and 
was  first  observed,  in  connection  with  torsional  strains.     It  is. 
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however,  id  all  probability  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all 
strains  which  approach  or  surpass  the  elastic  limits  of  the  body. 

The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Prof.Tait's  "  Properties 
of  Matter,"  ^  251,  252.  The  phenomenon  is  of  purely  physical 
interest,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  ha^  yet  been 
advanced.  "  All  this  part  of  our  subject  is  still  very  imperfectly 
worked  out.  .  .  .  There  is  uo  doubt  that  all  elastic  recovery  iu 
solids  is  gradual,  so  that,  for  instance,  in  .  .  .  torsion  vibra- 
tions ,  .  .  ,  even  when  there  is  no  sensible  viscous  resistance, 
the  middle  point  of  the  range  does  not  coincide  with  the  original 
untwisted  position  of  the  wire.  It  is  always  shifted  towards  the 
side  to  which  torsion  was  applied,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the 
longer  the  wire  has  been  kept  twisted  before  being  allowed  to 
vibrate.  With  every  vibration,  however,  it  creeps  slowly  back 
towards  the  original  undisturbed  position,  but  usually  comes  to 
rest  before  reaching  it.  .  .  .  These  phenomena  are  seen  in  a 
more  striking  form  when  we  dispense  with  oscillation.  Thus,  for 
example,  suppose  the  wire  to  be  kept  twisted  through  !)0°  to  the 
right  for  six  hours,  then  for  half  an  hour  90°  to  the  left,  and  be 
then  so  gradually  let  go  that  there  is  no  oscillation.  When  it  is 
left  to  itself  it  turns  slowly  towards  the  right,  gradually  undoing 
part  of  the  effect  of  the  more  recent  twist,  then  stops,  and  twisiS 
still  more  slowly  towards  the  left,  thus  undoing  part  of  the  quasi- 
permanent  effect  of  the  earlier  twist.  Thus  the  behaviour  of  such 
a  wire,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  excessively  complex  one,  depending 
as  it  were  upon  its  whole  previous  history;  though  of  course  the 
trace  left  by  each  stage  of  its  treatment  is  less  marked  as  the  date 
of  that  stage  is  more  remote.  This  subject  haa  of  late  attracted 
great  attention  io  Germany,  and,  under  the  name  Klantische 
Nachwirkung,  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  researches  by 
Wiedemann,  Kohlrausch,  BoUzmann,  etc." 

A  sketch  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  theory  of  this  peculiar  action  is 
given  in  §  'lo'i  of  the  same  work. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
PLATES    AND    SHELLS. 

Introdvctory. 

384.]  Deflnitione.  The  term  Plate  will  be  used  in  this 
Chapter  to  denote  a,  body  cut  from  a  right  cylinder  or  right  prism 
of  any  form  by  two  (necessarily  parallel)  normal  sections.  These 
sections  form  the  Faces  of  the  Plate,  while  the  intercepted 
portion  of  the  original  bounding  surface  of  the  prism  forms  the 
Edge  or  Edges  of  the  Plate. 

The  Thickness  of  the  Plate  is  the  normal  distance  between 
its  faces.  A  Thin  Plate  is  one  whose  thickness  is  a  small 
quantity  of  the  first  order  compared  with  its  least  transverse 
dimension. 

A  plane  drawn  parallel  to  either  face,  and  equidistant  from 
both,  will  be  called  the  Median  Plane,  and  the  section  of  the 
plate  by  this  plane  its  Median  SurfiMie,  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  this  section  \b  the  Oentre  of  the  Plate.  The  section  of  the 
plate  by  any  plane  perpendicular  to  its  faces  is  called  a  Normal 
Sur&ce.  i'he  straight  line  drawn  through  the  Centre,  perpen- 
dicular te  the  faces,  is  the  Normal  Axis. 

The  /o)"7?i  of  the  plate  is  determined  by  that  of  the  prism  from 
which  it  is  cut ; — thus  a  Circidar  Plate  is  derived  from  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  a  Square  Plate  from  a  right  prism  of  square 
section,  and  so  on, 

A  Closed  Shell  is  a  body  contained  by  two  surfaces  belong- 
ing to  one  of  a  set  of  three  orthogonal  families ;  the  surfaces 
being  each  of  one  sheet,  and  one  of  them  entirely  enclosing  the 
other :  e.g. — a  Closed  Spherical  Shell  is  contained  between  two 
complete  spherical  surfaces,  one  of  which  entirely  encloses  the 
other,  but  which  may  or  may  not  be  concentric. 

An  Open  Shell  has  for  its  faces  two  surfaces  of  one  family, 
while  its  edges  are  formed  by  surfaces  of  one  or  both  of  the 
remaining  families  of  an  orthogonal  system. 
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In  a  Thin  SheU  the  thickness — here  measured  by  the  length 
of  arc  of  the  orthogonal  curve  intercepted  between  the  faces  of 
the  shell^ — is  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order  compared  with 
its  least  superficial  dimension. 

385-1  The  OlasB  of  Strains  to  be  inTeBtigated  Exclu- 
sion of  Sur&ce  Tractions  on  the  Faces  of  the  Plate  or 
Shell.  Throughout  the  present  Chapter,  plates  and  shells  will 
be  supposed  suTijected  to  the  action  of  Surface  Tractions  on  their 
edges  only,  with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  Impressed 
Forces.  No  stress  will  in  any  case  be  supposed  to  act  across  the 
faces  of  the  plate  or  shell. 

Closed  shells  will  be  considered  as  performing  vibrations 
under  normal  impressed  forces  only. 
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Thickness,  free  from  Impressed  Forces,  by  Surface 
Tractions   applied   to  its   Edges  alone,  in   directions 

EVERYWHERE  PARALLEL   TO  ITS  FaCES. 

386.]    Statement  of  the  Problem.    Taking  the  origin  at 

the  Centre,  and  the  Norma!  Axis  for  axis  of  s,  the  boundary  con- 
ditions It  =  S=T^O  must  be  satisfied  over  the  entire  area  of 
either  face,  with  the  further  condition  \T+fiS  =  0  over  the  whole 
of  the  edges.  Since  the  edges  are  everywhere  parallel  to  Os,  the 
three  stress  componenta  R,  S,  T  are  not  involved  in  the  actual 
surface  tractions,  which  will  therefore  be  none  the  less  entirely 
arbitrary  if  we  at  once  make  the  assumption  *  that 

Jt  =  S=T  =  Q (1) 

throughout  the  substance  of  the  plate. 

The  boundary  conditions  will  then  be  satisfied  identically,  as 
also  will  the  third  of  the  general  equations  of  equilibrium  [{103) 
of  §  285],  and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  most  general 
values  of  u,  v,  and  w  that  will  satisfy  the  first  and  second  of 
these,  as  well  as  (1)  above,  throughout  the  plate. 

387.]  Solution  of  the  Problem.  Substituting  from  (I) 
in  equations  (40)  of  §  214,  we  have 

'^     Zi^^i     3^^    i ^'' 

'■-'>f:-(S4>''/ <" 

♦  fonipnre  the  asaumptiou  umde  iu  (5)  of  Article  326,  page  388. 
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to  be  satisfied  concurrently  with  the  first  two  of  the  general 
equations,  viz. : — 


-{■1) 


Differentiating  (3)  and  (4)  as  to  r,  and  eliminating  u  and  v  hy 
means  of  (2),  we  obtain 

a?-'T'"-»| 
?[T^<i-')V«']-o! (5) 

Again,  differentiating  the  first  of  equations  (4)  aa  to  2:  and  the 
second  aa  to  ^,  and  eliminating  du/dx+di'/dy  from  the  sum  of  the 
equations  thus  formed  by  means  of  (3),  there  results 

U^^-^vla.-^ (^> 

From  (5)  and  (fi)  we  deduce 

axV&v   3y\o«7   &VaW      

whence  >,;s  =  ^ 

^-'•"-. ("> 

where  C  is  a  constant,  and  u>  a.  function  of  x  and  y,  which  by  (tt) 

must  satisfy 

S-5- "' 

Integrating  (8)  again,  we  may  write 

10  =  JCs*  +  sc  +  X  +  i(»i**  +  ^sJ/*  +  20j^), 
where  x  ^  ^  second  function  of  x  and  j/,  and  ct,,  a^  cr,  are  con- 
stants. The  last  term  ia  introduced  on  purpose  to  simplify  the 
equation  of  condition  satisfied  by  ^ :  on  sul^tituting  in  the  first 
of  equations  (5),  we  see  that,  if  we  make  C-a-(rSi  +  n^)l{l—a-), 
we  shall  have  simply 

3*U"° (■») 
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«=j(c,=^+cTy 

,'o^)  *"<''■ +">>''* 

'-"«>*     2(1 

-"■) 

while 

equations  (2)  give 

.„-.^-|. 

a.. 

St. 
■dz~ 

3;^ 

3w  ' 

or  on 

integration 

-"--l-f 

S-1 

V=  -  T3^z 

-"--^1-? 

l^*i 

where  0  and  ^  are  functions  of  x  and  y  only.     Substitution  from 
(11)  and  (12)  in  (3)  gives 


and  the  equations  of  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  <f>  and  i/*  are 
then  found  froia  (4)  to  be 


(14) 


')-'(?:;-|)=° '"> 

indition  to  be  satisfied 

be 

It  will  be  found,  on  differentiating  the  first  of  equations  (14) 
as  to  X,  and  the  second  as  to  ^,  and  adding  the  results,  that  the 
value  of  ID  as  given  by  (13)  satisfies  (9)  identically.  Thus  we 
may  eliminate  w  from  (11)  and  (12)  by  means  of  (13),  and  the 
complete  and  moat  general  solution  of  the  proposed  problem  will 
finally  be  represented  by 

3v      ,  <TZ^       3  /3i  ,  3^\  ] 

*'  '  9.C  2(1  -  <r)  dx\d.e     Zy/ 

„- i(t,,«= +  =.,,' 1 2t,^)  +  5j^._;L  +  X  .___  ^^^  t  _.?JJ 

where  ^,  x-  ^  ^'^  *"y  functions  of  a:  and  y  which  satisfy  (10) 
and  (1+)  identically. 

Also,  since  it  =  (l,  it  follows  from  equations  (3)  of  §  253  that. 

/'  =  V(<  +  <r/)/(l-<^»).   Q  =  q{f+'r€)l(\-/'),   U-qr.l2(\+<r). 
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Consequently  the  component  stresses  will  be 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  limiting  values  of  z  at  the  two 
faces  are  equal  and  of  opposite  algebraical  signs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  terms  in  the  expressions  (15)  for  the  displacements 
depending  upon  bJj,  tff^,  ra^,  ;^  are  due  solely  to  couples  applied  to 
the  edges  in  planes  parallel  to  the  Normal  Axis,  while  tne  terms 
depenaing  upon  0  and  ifr  are  due  to  tensions  and  thrusts  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  faces,  or  to  couples  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  Normal  Axis. 


Fleximi  by  Couples  only. 
388.]    Oase  of  Uniform  Flezion  of  the  Median  Surib«e. 
If  in  equations  (15)  we  annul  all  the  terms  but  those  involving 
the  constant  coefficients  o^,  cr^  vf^,  they  reduce  to 


..!(>= 

ix2  +  CTjy3  +  2B^ay) 

2(1-,)    J 

..- 

rt  =  0,  b 

=  0,  c=  - 

l-»"       

2CT33 

and 

conseque 

itly 

7'= 

9(cTj  +  (rrs^)z 

1+0- 

(18) 


..(19) 


38f).]  Form  of  the  Median  Sur&ce.  Tlic  origin  beine  at 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  s  Ijeing  zero  throughout  the  Median 
Surface,  the  form  into  which  this  surface  is  strained  is  represented 
by 

s.J(s.,»-'  +  5.,s,-"t25JXj,') (20) 
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80  that  it  always  touches  the  plane  of  xy  at  the  origin.  With 
certain  limitationa  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  strain,  this  is  a 
surface  of  uniform  curvature  throughout,  i.e.,  a  surface  such 
that  the  curvatures  of  all  parallel  normal  sections*  are  equal. 
For  let  (x',  y',  z')  be  any  point  in  a  normal  section  making  an 
angle  6  with  zx,  and  let  {x  +^,  y'+ti,  s'+f)  be  an  adjacent  point 
in  the  same  section.     Then 


f-« 


tS-'P-^f'si^) 


Let  J  =  r  cos  ff,  ij  =  r  sin  fl, 

so  that  f  =  ■'{(p^x'  +  njy')coa  6  +  (WjCc'  +  VS^yin  6] 

+  ^r\rs^  eos^tf  +  d,  amW  +  2CT3  sin  fl  cos  ^ 
=  ^r  +  J5H  (say). 
Then,  hy  the  ordinary  formula,  the  curvature  of  the  section  at 
{x',  y',  z)  is  5/(1+^*)',  and  consequently,  if  the  strain  be  so 
limited  that  Wjar  +  Ogy  and  ^^-Y^^  are  infinitely  small  through- 
out the  limits  of  the  Median  Surface,  this  curvature  will  be 
CT,co3*0+GJ^in''6-|-2cT3sin6cos0;  and  this  varies  only  with  0. 

Assuming  these  limitations  to  hold,  the  curvature  of  any 
normal  section  of  the  surface  into  which  the  Median  Surface  of 
the  plate  is  strained  may  be  put  into  the  form 

j(CTj  +  CTj)  +  i(CT,  -  CIj)c08  29  +  CT,  sin  2A 

The  terms  involving  CJ^  and  cr^  may  evidently  be  analysed  into 

(i.)  a  cylindrical  curvature  ra,  in  all  normal  sections  parallel 
to  zx,  together  with  a  cylindrical  curvature  d^  in  all  normal 
sections  parallel  to  yz,  or 

i^i^  a  spherical  curvature  ^(vs  ■\-rs^  of  all  normal  sections 
in  any  direction,  together  with  a  cylindrical  curvature  JC^i  — ''s) 
of  normal  sections  parallel  to  zx  and  an  equal  and  opposite + 
cylindrical  curvature  JC'^i^  ^i)  "^  ^^  normal  sections  parallel 
to  yz.  This  last  pair  of  cylindrical  curvatures  are  said  to  form 
an  anticloBtic  aystetn  of  curvature  of  amount  J(cJj  -  ra^). 

The  term  involving  cij  consists  of  a  cylindrical  curvature  o^ 
of  all  normal  sections  parallel  to  the  bisector  of  the  positive 

*  Strictly  speaking,  this  alioiild  be — of  all  nomiftl  sections  whose  traces 
on  the  nnstiuiueii  Median  Surface  are  parallel  But  cince,  in  an  infinitely 
eninll  strain,  all  iiormal  sectious  of  the  Btraini-d  Median  Surface  are  infinitely 
nonrlyparallel  to  O2,  tlie  two  atateroents  are  practicwlly  identical. 

+  The  sign  of  Ihe  curvature  will  be  taken  poiith-e  when  the  radius  of 
ciiTvature  is  on  the  same  siile  of  the  surface  as  the  positive  direction  of  the 
Nonnal  Aiis  Oi. 
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angle  between  xx  and  yz,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  cylindrical 
curvature  — cij  of  all  normal  sections  parallel  to  the  other  bisector. 
This  term  therefore  also  represents  an  anticlastic  system  of 
amount  cr,. 

The  most  general  mode  of  uniform  cwrvature  may  therefore 
be  analysed  into  a  spherical  or  synclcistie  system  and  two  anti- 
clastic  systems. 

390.]  Transformation  to  the  Princip^  Axes  of  the 
Strain-  If  the  tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  strained 
Median  Surface  at  its  centre  be  taken  for  axes  of  x  and  y,  the 
Indicatrix  *  of  the  curvature  will  be  referred  to  ita  principal 
axes,  and  the  surface  will  take  the  form 

z'  =  i{n,x-^  +  n,y'^) {21) 

With  these  axes  of  reference,  equations  (17),  (18),  (19)  reduce  to 

'kn^^^^y (22) 


(23) 


2(1  -T) 

/' =  - ?<?i±^i>*    0~  - l(^i  * °'"i>'    r/-0-  f'>41 

l-<r^    ■"*   ^  "  'l-rr*'   '*  ' ^'   '' 

80  that  the  shear  disappears,  and  the  new  axes  of  x  and  y  are 
the  principal  axes  of  the  strain. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Median  Surface  is  a  Ife.utrul  Plane 
{%  347),  i-e.,  it  simply  suffers  warping  without  strain  of  any  kind. 

The  analysis  of  §  3  (■7  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of 
the  strain. 

391.]  The  Flexion  OoupIeB.+  Returning  to  the  arbitrarily 
directed  axes  Ox,  Oy  of  S  388,  the  component  of  the  stress,  at 
any  point  {x,  y,  z),  across  a  Normal  Surface  of  the  plate  the 
perpendicular  on  which  from  the  Centre  makes  an  angle  9  with 
Ox,  are 

p, 98| (CTj  +  gaT,)co8  g+  ( 1  -  (r)CT^in  ff]\ 


q^^s  +  <Ta^)%in0  +  (1  -tr^TS^conS]  f  " 


...(2S) 


1 

*  Frost'a  Solid  Otnmttry,  A  rticle  382. 

f  The  fumiulte  of  thin  Article  ai-e  pro 

B.  B.  Webb,  Meitengtr  of  MatAematia,  vol. 


+  The  fomiuliB  of  thin  Article  ai«  proved  Byii'lieticnllv  in  n  paper  by  Mr. 
.,  ,  .,   .,         ..      --,   xl. 


,UUyK 
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Integrating  F,  0,  zF,  z&  from  z=+^r  to  2=—^t  (where  t  is 
the  thickness  of  the  plate),  we  see  that  the  total  stress  action 
across  any  length  of  a  Normal  Surface  of  the  plate  reduces  to  a 
couple,  the  components  of  which — per  unit  length  of  the  Surface, 
measured  parallel  to  the  Faces — about  axes  parallel  to  Ox  and 
Oy,  in  the  standard  directions  are 

gr1(Pa  +  t>^gj)sin  fl  +  (1  -  o-)CTgCO»  ff\  ^ 
_  yr^[(gi  +  «7gr^)cog  g  +  (1  -  ■T)gr,ain  0]  i ^     ' 

These  give  a  Flexion  Couple  proper,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  Normal  Surface  and  parallel  to  Oz,  of  amount 

9l7f^^<^+''H°»  +  =^»)+<^-'^)K®i"'^^)<«"2fl  +  2o^in2fl]}....(27) 

per  unit  length,  and  a  couple  in  the  plane  of  the  Normal  Surface, 
of  amount 

2i^^[(^i-'^>^''^^*^'^^'^^^y (28) 

per  unit  length  (compare  g  352).  The  former  couple  consists  of 
two  parts,  due  respectively  to  synclastic  and  anticlastic  flexion : 
the  latter  is  due  to  anticlastic  flexion  alone.  The  directions  of 
those  Normal  Surfaces  across  which  the  flexion  couple  is  a  max- 
imum or  a  minimum  are  given  by 

tttn2£'=     ^^s    , (29) 

and  for  Surfaces  in  these  directions  the  second  couple  vanishes. 
These  are  of  course  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the 
strain,  as  may  be  deduced  directly  from  §  389,  390  by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Indicatrix-conic. 
If  now  we  write 

'-Y2^f"Ti^) (*" 

the  exprejsion  (27)  for  the  flexion  couple  proper  may  be  written 

fl.  J(ffl, +  cij)  +  a.[i(cii-©j)co8  2tf  +  crg8iii2g]. (31) 

By  §  389  the  coefficient  of  s  is  the  curvature  of  "  fibres  "  of  the 
Median  Surface  due  to  synclastic  flexion  of  the  plate,  and  the 
coefficient  of  a  is  the  curvature  of  fibi-es  of  the  Median  Surface 
perpendicular  to  the  Normal  Surface  across  which  the  flexion 
couple  acts  (or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  couple)  due  to  anti- 
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clastic  flexion  of  the  plate.  Thus,  with  a  notation  analogous  to 
that  of  §  3*9,  «  and  *  may  he  tetmed  Coeffieienta  of  Synclaatic 
and  Anticlastic  Flexion  respectively.*     If  we  write 

P,  =  £L'^ijL*^),  p^«?i^±Z5i),  P,  =  aci„ (32) 

the  componeots  (26)  of  the  couple  per  unit  length  across  any 
Normal  Surface  perpendicular  to  Ox  will  he  P.  and  —  Pj,  while 
those  of  the  couple  per  unit  length  across  Normal  Surfaces 
pci-pendicular  to  Oy  will  be  Pj  and  — Pgt  all  being  reckoned  in 
the  standard  directions.  The  flexion  couple  proper  (31),  across 
any  Normal  Surface,  is 

J(Pi+Ps)  +  i(Pi-Pi)««2fl+PaBi"2fl (33) 

per  unit  length.  Equation  (29)  may  he  written  in  the  equivalent 
form 


2P, 


..(34) 


392.]    The  Potential  Energy.    By  equation  (20)  of  §  199 
we  have 

ir=  iy//ire  +  Q/+  Uc)dxdydz 

-. ?''l^rci*  +  W '+2<rcr,C7,+  2(1  -cf)GJ«]' 

24(1 -<ri')'-  »        »  1   a      V        '   »J 


where  Jt  is  the  area  of  the  unstrained  Median  Surface,  The 
latter  form  exhibits  W  in  terms  of  the  Invariants  of  the  Indi- 
catrix,  and  we  may  deduce  from  this,  or  directly  from  §  390,  that 

-  1,,    '  \ (36) 

=  24(&)^"^'"^"^'''^'"'"**  J 

where  H,  and  IIj  are  the  principal  curvatures. 

It  ^  It  he  the  increase  of  energy  due  to  a  small  increment  of 
each  of  the  curvatures, 

8Jr=      ^'^     [{^i  +  (rCIj,)SCT,  +  (CTg  +  (tCTi^ScJi  +  2(1  -  <T-)CTgSCJ,] 
12(1 -ff  ) 
=  PiSo,  +  Pgtej  +  2P8SEf3 (37) 

*  These  coefficieuts,  aince  they  cHMior  io  eipreanoua  for  couplea  per  unit 
Unglh  o/tJirfaee,  are  one  linear  dimensioD  below  (hoM  of  Article  340. 
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If  therefore  the  configuration  of  the  strained  Median  Section  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  any  number  of  independent  coiirdinatea,  o£ 
which  ^  is  one,  the  resistance  offered  to  an  increase  of  ^  will  be 

3  ir_  p  3ci     p  351,    „p  3d, 


(Compare  g  378.) 

393.]    Oaae  of  Non-unlfbrm  Auticlastic  Flexion.     The 
terms  depending  upon  j(  are 

»-4^— l."'^ w 

where  x  satisfies  (10).  If  we  analyse  this  strain  by  the  method 
of  §  389,  we  and  th»t  it  ^g+SaS,  «"><1  '^Si+nf  ^  '»"' 
infinitely  small  within  the  limiU  of  the  plate,  the  curvature  of 
any  normal  section  of  the  strained  Median  Surface  of  the  plate 
is  given  by 


9a^     Zy^/  "bxd'j 

which  consists  of  two  systems  of  anticlastic  curvature.  Neither 
of  these  can  vanish  for  any  position  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  unless 
V  is  a  quadratic  function  of  these  coordinates,  in  which  case  the 
riexion  is  uniform,  and  the  strain  is  included  in  the  type  just 
considered. 


Sii-avfiing  without  Fiexion  Cmtple. 

S04<.]  The  Bemaining  Terms.  The  terms  depcndins  upon 
A  and  1^  in  the  general  equations  (15)  represent  a  strain  wnich  ia 
due  solely  to  tensions  and  thrusts  applied  round  the  Edges  of  the 
plate  in  directions  parallel  to  the  Faces,  and  couples  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  Normal  Axis. 

It  leaves  the  Median  Surface  absolutely  unchanged,  and  pro- 
duces anticlastic  curvature  in  all  parallel  surfaces,  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  that  surface. 

We  shall  not  further  concern  ourselves  with  this  strain. 


jc  by  Google 
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Equilibrium  of  a  Tsix  Plats  uudkr  Impressed  Forcks 
throuaaovt  its  mass,  and  surface  tractions  applied  to 
its  sdaxs,  such  that  tbb  componsst  forces  parallel  to 
tbe  faces  on  any  portion  of  the  plate  bounded  by 
Formal  Surfaces  are  either  evanescent  or  reducible  to 

COUPLES. 

395.]  Preliminary.  The  reaulto  obtained  in  g  388-S92  for 
the  case  of  anif  orm  flexion  of  a  plate  of  any  thickness  by  surface 
tractions  appHed  to  its  edges  in  directions  parallel  to  its  faces,  and 
everywhere  reducible  to  couples  or  evanescent,  are  extended  to 
the  case  of  a  thin  plate  subject  to  impressed  forces  and  surface 
tractions  the  components  of  which  parallel  to  the  faces  satisfy  this 
condition,  by  a  procedure  very  much  like  that  of  §  360.  We 
Bourne  in  fact  that  the  stre-ss  due  to  the  applied  couples  will  he 
everywhere  of  the  form  of  that  just  discussed,  only  that  the 
curvatures  will  vary  from,  point  to  point  of  the  Median  Surface, 
and  that  the  applied  f oi'ces  (necessarily  perpendicular  to  the  faces) 
on  any  portion  of  the  plate  bounded  by  normal  surfaices  will  intro- 
duce shearing  stresses  in  the  same  direction  across  those  surfaces. 
The  plate  may  be  considered  geometrically  as  coincident  with  its 
Median  Surface. 

396.]  Equations  of  Equilibrium.*  If  X,  Y,  Z  he.  the 
components  of  the  impressed  force  per  unit  mass  at  (x,  y,  z), 
the  restriction  imposed  upon  the  form  of  the  resultant  force 
acting  on  any  part  of  the  plate  bounded  by  Normal  Surfaces 
requires  that 

J Xdx=J  Ydz=Q, (40) 


J  Zd 


.{41) 


and  let  the  components  of  the  impressed  couple  on  a  rectangular 
element  rdxdy  of  the  plate,  about  axes  through  ito  centre(ir,  y,  0) 
parallel  to  Ox  and  Oy,  be  pr^dxdy,  prMdxdy.  The  sole  im- 
pressed force  on  the  element  is  of  course  prZdxdy,  acting  through 
its  centre  parallel  to  Oz. 

Let  A,  B  be  the  shearing  forces  per  unit  length  at  (x,  y,  0) 
across  Normal  Surfaces  drawn  through  that  point  perpendic- 
ular to   Ox,  Oy  respectively.     The  components  of  the  flexion 

*  This  and  the  two  following  articlea  are  taken,  yith  merely  a  change  of 
notation,  from  Thomson  and  Tait'a  Natural  I'hilotop/iy,  Articles  644-64(^. 
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couple  at  fa:,  y,  0)  acroas  these  surfaces,  per  unit  length,  are  by 
§3ylP.and  — Pi,Pgaad  —P,  respectively.  Hence  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  are  easily  seen  to  be 

prgdalg  +  Bd^s  +  (P,  +  idn^yy  -  /p,  -  J<*»^W 

*(P.*!*f)^-(P<-i.'.f'>'"0 

prjwrfj  -Aj^ds-  (f, + ji"^)* + (p,  -  V'^^ys 

or,  on  simplification, 

ox     oy 

l'-f*^*'"»-4 w 

It  may  be  shown,  aa  in  §  389,  that  if  xc^u>/da?+y!Fw/daSy 
and  ax!Hi!fcl3^y+y^w/dy*  ate  infinitely  amall  within  the  limits  of 
the  plate, 

„     3»«.   „     S*«   _      3^w  ,43. 

^1=^^.1  '^a  =  T.-^'  ''s     5r-a. ^"/ 

Substituting  from  (43)  in  (32), 
whence,  since  (I  +<r)a  =  (l-tr)«,  equations  (42)  may  he  written 

,:;|&>l")*«^-»'4 <«' 

D.,.„cb,  Google 
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On  elimination  of  A  and  B  between  these  three  equations, 
we  obtain 

(S<.)'"-'i~^(^^l-f) <«) 

a  linear  partial  differential  equation  of  the  fourth  order,  to  be 
satisfied  by  w  in  all  cases  of  equilibrium  under  strain  of  the 
kind  supposed. 

397.]  The  Boundary  Conditions.  Poisson's  three  bound- 
ary conditions  are  easily  obtained  by  considering  the  equilibrium 
of  a  triangular  element  of  the  plate,  bounded  by  planes  of  length 
<tc,  dy  parallel  to  zx,  yz  and  an  element  of  the  edge  of  length  ds. 
Let  the  outward  normal  to  ds  make  an  angle  6  with  Oz ;  let  H 
be  the  surface  traction  on  the  edge  parallel  to  Oz,  and  let 


/ 


Hdz  =  rh 


SO  that  rhds  is  the  shearing  force  on  the  element  rds  of  edge. 
Let  Pda  and  qda  be  the  couples  on  the  element  in  the  plajie 
perpendicular  to  it  and  in  its  own  plane.  Then,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  force  and  couples  acting  across  the  edge  mitat  be  of 
the  same  form  as  on  any  Normal  Surface  within  the  substance  of 
the  plate,  we  have  first 

Thrf«=jirfy +  J9i/a: 

or  rh  =  AooeB  +  Btaae; (47) 

and  further  by  (33),  (28)  and  (32) 

P  =  MPi  +  Ps)  +  i(Pi-Pi!)<»«2tf  +  P,8m2tf^ (48) 

q=KPa-P|)"n2C  +  PsCOs20  j (49) 

These  are  Poisson's  three  conditions.  Kirchhoff,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  assumption  involved  in  them  (expressed  in  italics 
above)  is  not  necessarily  fulfilled,  so  that  they  eocpresa  too  miich. 
The  proof  of  thjs  statement  depends  upon  the  fact  (to  be  proved 
in  the  next  Article)  that  if  we  apply,  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  &  shearing  force  parallel  to  Oz  of  amount  t{W  ~  h),  per  unit 
length  and  couple  round  axes  everywhere  parallel  to  the  Median 
Surface  and  perpendicular  to  the  edge,  of  amount  (Q  -  q)  per  unit 
length,  such  that 

'(»-h)-^«J-q) (SO) 

no  Tuodiflcation  of  the  strain  whatever  wiil  be  produced,  except  oi 
points  infinitely  near  the  edge. 


.c  by  Google 
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Thus  we  may  suppose  rWi  to  be  the  shearing  force  per  unit 
length  and  Q  the  couple  per  unit  length  in  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  edge  actually  applied  at  each  point,  where  ^  and  Q  may  be 
any  quantities  comiected  by  the  retaiion  (50),  h  and  q  being  given 
by  (47)  and  (49). 

Eliminating  h  and  q  by  means  of  (47)  and  (49),  and  A  and  B 
by  ueati9  of  (42)  from  (60),  we  obtain 

■'[S  +  P(i;  sin  (J  -  iH  cos  (J)]  -  ^^  +  ^[i(P,  -  P,)  sin  Se  +  Ps  COD  2tf] 

-fl-f-)"-^f^-^^)--« («' 

Equations  (48)  and  (51)  are  EirchhofTs  tvx>  boundary  conditiooB. 
If  they  be  regarded  as  determining  the  values  of  w  at  the  edge, 
P,  Q  and  %  may  be  treated  as  entirely  arbitrary  couples  and 
force  applied  to  the  edge. 

398.]  Proof  of  Kirchhoflf  s  Boundary  Theorem.  "  Tlie 
proposition  stated  "  in  the  last  Article  "  is  equivalent  to  this : — 
that  a  certain  distribution  of  normal*  shearing  force  on  the 
bounding  edge  of  a  finite  plate  may  be  determined  which  shall 
produce  the  same  effect  as  any  given  distribution  of  couples  round 
axes  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  Normal  Surface  supposed 
to  constitute  the  edge.  To  prove  this  let  equal  forces  act  in 
opposite  directions  in  lines  EF,  E'F'  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line'f-  and  parallel  to  it,  constituting  the  supposed  distribution  of 
couple.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  forces  are  actually  dis- 
tributed along  their  lines  of  action,  and  not,  as  in  the  abstract 
dynamics  of  ideal  rigid  bodies,  applied  indifferently  at  any  points 
of  these  lines ;  but  the  amount  of  the  force  pet  unit  length,  though 
equal  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  two  lines,  must  differ  from 
point  to  point  along  the  edge,  to  constitute  any  other  than  a 
uniform  distribution  of  couple.  Lastly,  we  may  suppose  the 
forces  in  the  opposite  directions  to  be  not  confined  to  two  lines, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  but  to  be  diffused  over  the  two  halves 
of  the  edge  on  the  two  sides  of  its  middle  line ;  and  further,  the 
amount  of  them  in  equal  infinitely  small  breadths  at  different 
distances  from  the  middle  line  must  be  proportional  to  these  dis- 
tances" [see  formulse  (25)  of  g  391]  "if  the  given  distribution  of 
couple  is  to  he  thoroughly  such  as  "  q  of  §  397. 

"  Let  now  the  whole  edge  be  divided  into  infinitely  small 
rectangles,  such  bs  ABCD  in  Figure  61,  by  lines  drawn  per- 
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pendicularly  acroBS  it*  In  one  of  these  rectanglea  applj  a 
balancing  system  of  couples  consisting  of  a  diffused  couple  eoual 
and  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  given  distribution  of  couple 
belonging  to  the  area  of  tho  rectangle,  and  a  couple  of  sngle 
forces  in  the  lines  AD,  CB,  of  equal  and  opposite  moment.  iMs 
balancing  syatem  ob%iously  cannot  cause  any  sensible  disturb- 
ance (stress  or  strain)  in  the  plate,  except  within  a  distance 
comparable  with  the  sides  of  the  rectangle ;  and,  therefore,  when 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  all  the  rectangles  into  which  the  edge 
is  divided,  the  plate  is  only  disturbed  to  an  infinitely  small 
distance  from  the  edge  inwards  all  round.  But  the  given  dis- 
tribution of  couple  is  thus  removed  {being  directly  h(3anced  by 
a  system  of  diffused  force  equal  and  opposite  everywhere  to  that 
constituting  it),  and  there  remains  only  the  set  of  forces  applied 
in  the  cross  lines.  Of  these  there  are  two  in  each  cross  line, 
derived  from  the  operations  performed  in  the  two  rectangles  of 
which  it  is  a  common  side,  and  their  difference  alone  remains 


effective.  Thus  we  see  that  if  the  given  distribution  of  couple 
be  uniform,  along  the  edge,  it  may  be  removed  uitkout  dieturbvng 
the  condition  of  the  plate  except  infinitely  near  the  edge." 

Otherwise,  "a  distrihution  of  couple  on  tfie  edge  of  a  plate, 
round  axes  everywhere  in  the  plane  of  the  plate  (i.e.,  in  the  plane 
of  the  unstrained  Median  Surface),  of  any  given  amount  per 
unit  of  length  of  the  edge,  may  be  removed,  and,  instead,  a  aie- 
tribution  of  force  perpendicular  to  ike  plate,  egual  in  ammmt 
-  per  unit  length  of  the  edge,  to  the  rate  of  variation  p&r  unit 
length  of  the  amount  of  the  couple,  without  altering  tlie  flexion 
of  the  plate  as  a  whole,  or  producing  any  disturbance  in  its 


•To  the  imHtraiiiwl  Median  Surface. 
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etreas  or  strain  except  infinitely  near  the  edge."  For,  in  Figure 
61,  let  AS=ide,  the  arc  e  being  measured  from  A  toward.^  B. 
Then,  q— Q  being  the  amount  of  the  given  couple  per  unit 
length,  the  amount  of  it  on  the  recta^te  ABCD  is  (q— Q)<^8. 
ThuB  the  forces  introduced  along  AD,  CB  to  form  the  balancing 
syatem  must  be  of  amount  q— Q.  Similarly,  the  amount  of  the 
forces   introduced   along   BC  and   the  next  transverse  line  is 

q— Q+rfe-i-(q— Q),  and   finally  we  are  left   with   a  force  of 

amount  de  ■,    —  along  BO,  and  a  similar  force  in  the  negative 

direction  of  the  Normal  Axis  along  every  other  such  transverse 
line.     And  obviously  we  may  substitute  for  forces  of  amount 

— -! -ds  at  infinitesimal  intervals  de  a  continuous  distribution 

as 

of  force  of  amount         ,         per  unit  length  round  the  whole 

edge,  without  causing  disturbance  in  the  plate  except  at  intinitely 
small  distances  from  the  edge.  Hence,  finally,  we  have  the  resnft 
stated  in  equation  (50)  of  %  397. 


EQUILIBRIUH  AlfD  NORMAL  VIBRATIONS  OF  ThIN  PlATSS 
SUBJECT  TO  ANY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORMAL  IMPRESSED  FORCB, 
BUT  FREE  FROM  IMPRESSED  COUPLE  EXCEPT  AT  TEE  EDGES; 
TREATED  BY  THE  ENEROT  MeTBOD. 

399.]  The  Total  Enei^y.  The  second  of  the  expressions 
(35)  for  the  potential  energy  of  a  plate  of  area  ^  subjected  to 
uniform  flexion,  may  be  written  by  means  of  (30)  and  (43)  in 
the  form 

The  flexion  of  an  element  rdxdy  may  be  considered  uniform 
under  any  circumstances,  so  that  we  deduce  for  the  entire 
potential  energy  of  a  plate  subject  to  non-uniform  flexion 

whe»  v'^a'/ai'  +  aw- 
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If  the  plate  be  executing  Dormal  vibtations,  the  eotird  kinetic 
will  be 


%^\f^ffm^y, (54) 

and  the  total  energy  of  the  plate  will  of  course  be  fF+'S. 

400.]  The  Variational  Equation  of  Motion,  and  the 
Boundary  Conditions.  Let  us  suppose  the  plate  to  be  either 
in  equilibrium,  or  executing  normal  vibrations  freely  or  under 
normal  forces  only,  and  that  its  edges  are  either  free  or  "  sup- 
ported" or  "clamped"  (§  366)  all  round.  In  the  most  general 
case,  the  small  amount  o£  work  done  in  producing  the  incre- 
ment 8w  of  normal  displacement  will  be,  with  the  notation  of 
S  396-397, 

where  rds  is  the  element  of  edge,  and  dv  the  element  of  outward 
drawn  normal  to  it.  [The  work  done  by  the  couple  Q,  as  couple, 
that  is  in  producing  6exion  about  axes  perpendicular   to  the 

edge,  is  —  /Q-^tfe,  which,  since  8  is  necessarily  a  closed  curve, 

vanishes  identically.  This  is  the  analytical  justification  of  Kirch- 
hofFa  principle.]     Thus  the  variational  equation  of  motion  is 

#{^"«<v»)'-»»[1r"|"-(S)"]*-<^-B"'}-^ 

-/[(^-fh*"??]"-"- <'•" 

Taking  the  first  term  separately,  and  making  use  of  the 
general  theorem 

^♦v'f-fvvy«'j=y"(*3'J- *,*)<'•, w 

where  the  double  integral  ia  taken  over  the  entire  area  of  the 
plate,  and  the  single  integral  round  the  whole  of  its  boundary 
edge,  we  have 

//^■^■iajfdxdy  =  2ff'<:fwS^^wdxdy 

=  ^JTv\^w  .Sw.d^y^2j'{v^u>.^-^^.  S.<,U. . . .  (57) 

Again,  the  second  term  of  (55),  on  being  integrated  twice  by 
parts,  gives 
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/yp^m  85'm     9^10  S3'io     ^  3^    fid'w-]  ■    , 


Bin  fl  -  „  -  COB  e — ^  1^;^  \  I 

ccdyf  Zy  j 


+rsii 


where  d  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  397.  Integrating  the  first 
term  again  by  parts,  and  neglecting  the  integrated  portion  (s 
being  necessarily  a  closed  curve,  and  the  function  to  be  integrate 
necessarily  single-valued),  we  have 


i/)3*w  . 


-28inScoaei^"l^ 


Finally,  collecting  the  results  of  (57)  and  (58),  multiplying  them 
by  their  proper  coefficients  in  (55),  and  adding  the  remaining 
terms  of  that  expression,  the  complete  variational  equation  is 


J  (s  +  8)v-y*"'  +  2pT(ro  -  S)  [  .  6w .  dxdy 


If 


,.3% 


-5.i„,c».^'»]-..{,.«=;"...=o ,,») 

Thus  the  general  equation  of  vibration,  to  be  satisfied  at  every 
point  of  the  plate,  is 

(8  +  a)yV«'  +  V(«'-2}  =  0. (60) 
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while  the  two  boundary  conditions  are 
and 

(  L       as*  d^^ 

-2.,..«.«^]-2p}^"  =  0 (6.) 


If  the  edge  is  clamped  all  round  we  have  Sw  =  0,  SSwjdr  =  0 
eveiTwhere,  and  (61)  and  (62)  are  necessarily  satisfied. 
If  the  edge  is  only  supported  Sw=Q,  and  we  muat  have 

or 

(8  -s)V*«'+  2arcoe»S^+8in*^^+  2  ainflcoa  ^^~|  =  2p...(63) 
If  the  edge  iBfree,  we  must  have,  in  addition  to  (63), 

(64) 


.(f-,,).. 


It  is  easy  to  show  that,  on  making  $,  ^,  zero,  and  writing 
2  -  to  for  2,  equations  (46),  (48),  and  (51)  reduce  to  (60),  (63)  and 
(64)  respectively. 

401.]  Transformation  to  Conjugate  Oyllndrical  Coor- 
dinates. Let  ^  and  i;  be  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  let 
the  form  of  the  edge  be  such  that  it  can  be  represented  by  the 
equation  ^^cimstant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  equations  of  the 
last  Article  will  be  much  more  readily  applicable  if  they  can  be 
transformed  from  x  and  y  to  ^  and  ij.  It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  methods  of  Chapter  V.  to  effect  this  trtuisformation  ab 
initio. 

The  principal  curvatures  II,,  IIj  of  any  surface  #(a!,  y,  z)=0 
are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  * 

h^na  ±  hn[^i^  +  £H  +  C^  +  SSCa'  +  2CAb'  +  2ABo-  -  h  V*] 
+  A*(be  -  a'')  +  B\ca  -  b'^)  +  C%ab  -  c"*) 
+  2BC(b'c'-aa')  +  2CA(c'a' -W)  +  2AB(a'b' -<x-)-0 (65) 

*  Frost's  Solid  Geometry,  Art.ii'le  «0A 
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where    A=d^/dx ,    a  =  3**/3a^ a'  =  'd^/dydz ,    and 

h*- A^+fi^+C*     Putting  ^  =  z+w,  and  tranaforming  (65)  from 
(x,  y,  z)  to  {$,  fj,  «)  by  the  £ormulaa  of  ^  230,  231,  245,  we  obtain 

>.,«.,  ..^.-.n.n.-j.rj"  ?^-/-?£V"l 

-''kwr^i^hi'-w)      \ w 

-'••C0'i)"<4)i©'^a"]  J 

Substituting  in  (35)  we  obtain  an  expression  for  W  analogous 
to  (53),  the  element  of  surface  being  d^^Jh\  and  the  arbitrary 
variation  of  thia  must  be  equated  to 

On  integrating  by  parts  and  rearranging  terms,  we  have  finally 
the  general  equation  of  vibration  • 

(e  +  a)vV«'  +  2pT(w-£)  =  0 (67) 

where 

y2sAi*(32/3^  +  3W)j 

together  with  the  boundary  conditions 


(»-«)v'. 


,.(68) 


(69) 


and 

Of  these  (68)  must  be  satisfied  round  a  auppoiied  edge,  and 
both  round  a,  free  edge. 

For  examples  on  14'onnal  Vibrations  of  Plates  the  student  is 
referred  to  Lord  Rayleigh's  "  Theory  of  Sound,"  Chapter  X,,  and 
for  examples  on  equilibrium  to  Thomson  and  Tait  s  "  Natural 
Philosophy,"  §g  649-657,  719-729.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  example  of  the  latter  class,  to  exhibit  the 
convenience  of  curvilinear  coordinates  in  cases  of  symmetrical 
strain, 

*■  There  ie  appareutly  a  residual  double  integral  from  the  second  term  of 
>r,  but  this  vauishea  with  v'logA  wliich  is  identically  zero  for  all  conjugate 
fiiuctioiiB.     See  Note  at  end  of  volume. 
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Circular  Plate  Symmetrically  loaded  aiid  supported. 

402.]  The  Qenend  EzpresBion  for  the  Displacement. 
A  circular  plate  of  radius  C  is  placed  so  that  its  unstrained  plane 
is  horizontal,  and  loaded  and  supported  in  a  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal manner  about  its  centre :  required  the  general  expression  for 
the  vertical  downward  displacement  of  any  point. 

If  Oz  be  directed  vertically  downwards  through  the  centre  it 
is  evident  that  the  load,  and  the  boundary  forces  and  couples 
(it  any)  must  be  functions  of  r  only  (g  244).  Thus  taking  the 
conjugate  coordinates  of  Example  4  {i),  page  258, 

^  =  Iog(r/(7),   ^  =  e, (70) 

all  the  quantities  involved  will  be  independent  of  >).    The  general 
equation  (67)  of  equilibrium  thus  reduces  to 

'di^-      d^     .9  +  8- 
or,  since  h  =  l/r  and  did$=  r .  djdr, 

1   d   d  1   d  dw _2p-T%  .... 

r  dr  dr  r  dr  dr     «  +  s ^ 

Integrating  four  times  we  have 


-'^j%f*rif'«' 


+  KV«(logr-l)  +  iC"r«  +  r"logr  +  (7", (72) 

where  C,  (T,  C",  G"  are  arbitrary  constants.  Since  however  it 
is  clear  from  symmetry  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  strained 
plate  at  the  centre  will  be  horizontal,  we  must  put 

C"'  =  0 (73) 

403.]  The  Boundary  Conditions.  Equations  (70)  and 
(71)  reduce  in  this  case  to 

-tiC'(«logC+l«)  +  J«C- (74) 

S.-jy"rZJ,-<!±»J5: (75) 

404.]  Plate  imder  Gravity,  supported  by  its  Centre 
only.  In  this  caae  B=g,  andui-O  when  r-0;  also,  since  the 
edge  is  tree,  P=0,  S-0.  Thus  0"".0,  C -g,oTC/(»  +  »), 
C"'-g^'[logC-l  +  la/e]/{B+»),  undfinaUy 

(76) 


4(«+,)L'  ''v^c    2.  ;j 
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jfoRHAL  Vibrations  of  Turn  Shells  vsder  Normal  Forces. 

405.]  Formation  of  the  Variational  Equation  of 
Motion.  We  now  advance  from  the  consideration  of  thin  plates 
to  that  of- thin  shells,  subject  only  to  normal  impressed  forces 
and  (if  open  shells}  to  surface  tractions  applied  to  the  edges  only, 
and  euch  that  the  component  tensions  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
shell  at  eadi  point  of  its  edge  reduce  to  couples. 

A  portion  of  a  shell,  as  defined  in  §  SSi,  may  be  taken  of  such 
small  superficial  dimensions  that  in  its  natural  state  it  is  practi- 
cally plane,  while  the  change  of  curvature  produced  in  it  by  the 
strain  is  practically  uniform.  Thus,  if  the  principal  curvatures 
at  any  point  of  the  shell  be  increased  from  H,,  n^.  to  II,,  IIj,  we 
are  led,  as  in  g  377,  to  the  assumptions  (t.)  that  the  couples  per 
unit  length  across  the  principal  normal  surfaces  at  any  point  of  a 
thin  shell  are 

,^  _.  ^    } <") 

P>  - 12(1 -^■)[°-  -  n. + °<n,  -  ii,)]J 

where  r  is  the  thickness  of  the  shell  at  Hie  point,  and  (^i.)  that 
the  potential  energy,  per  unit  of  unstrained  superficial  area  of 
the  plate,  is 

-2(i-„)(n,_n,)(n,-n,)} (78) 

Since  the  thickness  t  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  the  position 
of  the  point  on  the  plate,  it  is  convenient  to  change  our  notation 
for  the  coefficients  of  flexion.  With  the  notation  of  Chapter  V., 
let  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  be  represented  by  ^=C,  ^=C+k, 
where  k  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  tirst  order  io  comparison  with 
the  range  of  value  of  ^  and  f  over  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  (§  384). 
Then  the  thickness  t  at  the  point  (0,  t,,  f)  will  be  (|  230) 

^-"//'i (79) 

h^  having  of  course  the  value  it  assumes  when  ^=C,  and  being 
in  consequence  a  function  of  >i  and  ^.     Thus  if  we  write 

12(1 -<r)'  12(1 +tr) ^°"^ 

s  and  a  will  be  absolute  constants.  We  also  have,  by  equations 
(16)  of  §  232, 

n,-i-^,-lj|'.  n,.,„,.,^|. (81) 
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where  we  a^D  are  to  make  ^=(7  after  differentiatioD,  and  (78) 
may  now  be  written 

-^n,-jCi,Xn,-jBf) (82) 

The  vibrations  being  supposed  normal,  q  and  ^  wUl  remain 
constant  for  each  point,  and  the  only  eSect  of  the  strain  will  be 
to  change  the  value  of  ^  from  C  to  C+a,  where  a  is  a  small 
quantity  of  the  first  order,  and  in  general  a  function  of  r/  aod  I. 
The  normal  velocity  at  time  t  will  be  (§  237)  o/V.  and  the  kinetic 
energy  per  unit  of  unstrained  superficial  area  will  be  pKa^/ih^K 
Thus,  the  element  of  surface  (§  230)  being  drfd^lhji^  if  we  write 
for  the  normal  impressed  force  per  unit  area 

l/'sd(..3lh, (83) 

the  variational  equation  of  motion  will  be 

^{K« + »)8(ni  +  "a  -  i^^  -  £%)'  -  »s(ni  -  tw,)(n,  -  jUf) 

where  k^/^  ia  the  shearing  force  per  unit  length  applied  to  the 
edge  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  faces,  P  is  the  couple 
per  unit  length  in  the  plane  parallel  to  this  force  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  edge  (fiexion  couple),  and  Q  is  the  couple  per  unit 
length  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  edge.  In  an  edge  formed  by 
a  portion  of  an  i;  surface  d8=d^/k^  dv=dri/h^,  and  in  an  ed^ 
formed  by  a  portion  of  a  f  surface  as  =  d^/k^  dv  =  d^jh^. 

In  default  of  general  formulae,  analogous  to  (66),  giving  the 
sum  and  product  of  the  increments  of  the  principal  curvatures  in 
terms  of  a  and  its  derivatives  as  to ;;  and  ^,  the  equation  of  motion 
and  boundary  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  in  general  terms, 
but  each  case  must  be  solved  separately  from  this  point. 

406.]  Case  in  which  the  Burfiaces  of  t^e  shell  remaia 
always  members  of  the  family  to  which  they  hiitiaUy 
belong.*     If  we  suppose  the  vibration  to  be  of  this  kind,  a  wiB 

''Bujnplee: — (t-)  &  Bhell  bounded  by  concentric  spheres  performiug  uor- 
mal  vibratious  symmetrical  about  the  centt«,  (t'l.)  an  elUpsoitUI  ahell  witb 
confocal  surfaces,  vibrating  uormally  SO  that  the  surfaces  remain  oonfocal 
with  their  initial  forniH,  etc. 
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of  course  be  independent  of  r/  and  f  (g  242),  and  we  shall  have 
simply 

4} ''"* 

SO  that  equation  (84)  reduces  to 


'•#^ 


-#^- 


The  boundary  condition  to  be  satisfied,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  assumed  mode  of  vibration  does  not  require  the  edge  to 
remain  fixed,  is 


A,^-2P^i  =  0.. 


The  pe)*M)d«  of  possible  vibrations  of  this  kind  are  independent 
of  the  impressed  forces  (unless  these  are  periodic),  and  can  be 
ascertained  when  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  shell  are  given. 

407.]  A  spherical  shell  of  radius  C  and  smaU  uniform 
thickness  t,  perfoims  free  radial  vibrations  symmetrical 
about  a  diameter,  the  amplitude  of  the  displacement 
being  proportional  to  a  zonal  harmonic.  Beqoired  the 
periodic  tmie  of  the  vibration.*  Let  Os  be  tne  axis  of 
symmetry,  and  m  the  radial  displacement.  Then,  with  the 
notation  of  g  243,  u  is  independent  of  w,  and  equation  (84)  of 
§  405  reduces  to 


r 


{}(9 + a)5{n,  +  n^  -  ^;c)°-  -  a8(n,  -  ]/C)(n,  - 1  C) 

^/)WiSM}a^nfl8S  =  0 (87) 

But  if  P  be  the  point  {C+u,  6)  on  the  strained  shell,  and  PG 
the  normal  at  P,  meeting  Os  in  G,  and  making  an  angle  ■^  with 
OP,  we  have  r=OP  =  G+u, 


•  ProfeflMOrC.  Niveii,  Mathematical  TripoB,  1S78. 
2  H 
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.ml  n,  - 1  »i(.?±i' .  !(i + f  cot ») 

Tha'5,  if  we  write 

C08  ff  =  »,  w-T-  -n  =  ^, 
dp 

we  shall  have 

aDd  consequently 

SO  tliat  equation  (87)  may  he  written 

".e"/'«{^[<'-'''|]-"}''"' 

+  pT  f  ilSudp  =  0. 

Since   1— /;*  =  0  at  both   limits,  the  first   line   reduces,  after 
integration  by  parts,  to 

while  the  second  line  i»  equal  to 
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-"•"-/'["-•'($)'-'4;-»=>l 
.c./M<'-'"»(D'-^-}* 


C'. 
Thus  the  equation  of  motion  is 

-''{4[""'"'|]*'}"*"^'^-''- 

If  we  now  assume  that  the  displacement  is  of  the  form 
M  =  -i8iui(.Pj(cos^) 
where  P  denotes  a  Legendre's  coefficient,  we  have  u=  —ihi  and 

so  that  the  equation  of  motion  will  be  satisfied  if 

''  = '  -  "2ci^'t(«  +  '')0-  -  1  )U  +  2)  +  2a] 

12{1 -ir--)pC*   ^'-^      'W  +  '>J+'        J. 
whence  wu  deihice  the  required  periodic  time  Stt/i. 


1,  The  mast  general  solution  of  Clebsch'  Problem,  consintent 
with  the  absence  of  shear,  is  of  the  form 

n  =  AfX'  Vi^zx ^S.f^-\  B^ax^  +  1/"--  (Tj*)  -  \C.^^(i(rx^  +  y«  -  <ts^) 
v=H^y-  iS^yz  +  B^y  -  J ^^(a;^  +  cry"  -  cr:*)  +  \C^{Qf'  +  Jtry*  -  <t~^) 

2.  Find  the  vertical  depression  under  gravity  of  the  centre 
of  a  uniform  circular  plate,  whose  edge  is  supported  all  round  by 
a  rigid  horizontal  circular  frame. 
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3.  If  a  thin  circular  plate  be  supported  by  its  centre  so  that 
the  tangent  plane  there  is  borizontal,  the  ratio  of  the  vertical 
depression  of  the  edge  when  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  plate  to  that  when  the  weight  is  concentrated  uniformly 
round  the  edge  is  7+3(t  :  12  +  4(r. 

4.  A  uniform  rectangular  board,  of  length  2L,  breadth  2C 
and  weight  W,  is  hinged  all  along  its  four  e<^e8  to  a  fixed  rigid 
horizontal  frame.  Show  that  a  possible  form  of  equilibrium  is 
given  by 

32«£Cw  =  (1  +  cr)^W(-£»  -  a^'XC  -  y*) 

the  origin  being  at  the  centre  of  the  frame,  and  Ox,  Oy  being 
parallel  to  the  edges. 

Find  the  distribution  of  couple  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
edges  to  maintain  this  configuration. 

5.  A  uniform  plate  of  infinite  length,  of  breadth  C  and 
thickness  t,  is  fixed  along  the  middle  line  of  one  of  ita  edges, 
and  is  acted  on  along  the  apposite  edge  by  a  tangential  force 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  the  resultant  magnitude 
of  which  per  unit  length  is  t3B.  Verify  that,  if  the  fixed  line 
be  taken  for  the  axis  of  y,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 
satisfied  by  the  displacements 

„ .  _ rBr(i-,)(2C»-x')^ ^ (2-^)^' ^  A-| \ 

::i[.(£^.o-<r-t)]   I 

6.  A  spherical  shell  of  radius  A,  and  uniform  thickness  t, 
performs  small  radial  vibrations  symmetrical  about  it^  centre. 
Show  that  the  periodic  time  is  vA'a/iprJ^. 

7.  A  thin  shell  is  contained  by  two  con  focal  spheroids 
of  revolution,  whose  major  and  minor  semi-axes  are  A,  B; 
is/a^—k,  */B^  —  k  respectively.  If  the  shell  performs  smalt 
normal  vibrations  in  such  a  manner  that  its  surfaces  remain 
always  confocal  with  their  initial  forms  show  that  the  periodic 
time  is 

ftr J»  Jp'kX^S  +  4A.2  +  8A*)/30(B  +  a)(7, 
or  ^tA"  s//)kA«(8  +  4A«  +  3X*)/30(8  +  it)C^, 


',oog\c 
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according  as  the  shell  is  oblate  or  prolate,  where  \  =  B/A  and 

6',^|  +  (l-2o-)A*-(V-3<r)A«+(^J  +  2<r)A'' 

-[2{l  +2<r)A*-(l+5ff)A»+ V^^l 


It«— 


[Employ  the  equation  of  §  406,  with  the  notation  of  §  251. 
The  unstrained  surfaces  of  the  shell  will  be  given  by  ^=0,  ^=k. 
Sea  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  V., 
pp.  68  and  312.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


408.]  D^nitions  and  Ftmdamental  PiincipleB.  Under 
the  general  term  Impact  we  include  all  canes  of  sudden  change 
of  strain,  of  sudden  application  of  stress  to  a  body  hitherto  in  its 
natural  state  (such  as  may  be  caused  by  the  shock  of  contact 
with  another  body),  and  of  sudden  release  from  strain  of  a  body 
hitherto  in  equilibrium  under  stress. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  infinitely  great  forces 
to  produce  finite  strain  instantaneously,  or  in  an  infinitely  short 
time,  and  hence  it  follows  that  a  finite  stress  requires  a  finite 
time  for  its  application  or  removal.  We  may  however  suppose 
that  strains  and  stresses  of  such  magnitude  as  we  have  dealt  with 
in  this  work  may  be  applied  or  removed,  by  continuous  increase 
from  OF  decrease  to  zero,  in  periods  of  time  quite  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  finite  times  of  their  suleequent  application, 
or  during  which  their  effects  last :  and  all  such  cases  may  be 
treated  aiialyticully  as  if  stress  were  applied  instantaneously,  or 
OR  if  it  were  within  the  order  of  ma^itudes  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing from  the  very  moment  that  its  effects  begin. 

These  effects  take  the  form  of  small  straining  vibrations,  into 
the  kinetic  energy  of  which  is  transformed  a  portion  of  the 
initial  energy  possessed  by  the  body  before  the  impact — whether 
potential  energy  of  .■strain  (as  in  the  case  of  a  body  suddenly 
released),  or  kinetic  energy  of  bodily  translation  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  body  suffering  collision). 

Such  rapid  applications  or  removals  of  stress  a»  we  here 
suppose  will  in  reality  (g§  21-26)  generate  local  variations  of 
temperature,  and  consequently  cause  dissipation  of  energy  by 
conduction  of  heat,  etc.  For  reasons,  however,  which  have 
already  been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  I^  we  leave  out  of 
account  all  disturbances  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  and 
we  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  artificial  assumption  that  The 
total  eriei-gy  of  amy  system  of  perfectly  elaafic  (or  rigid)  bodies 
betiveen  which  impacts  take  place — reckoned  by  summing  wj) 
for  aU  the  boiJxes  of  the  syatem  (i.)  the  kinetic  energy  of  eadi 
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doe  to  any  mutio'n  of  tixmslation  vr  i-otation  of  tJie  body  as 
a  whole,  aa  well  aa  to  small  atrainiiig  vibrations  propagated 
through  its  mass,  and  (ii.)  the  potential  energy  of  each  due 
to  the  strain  at  any  instant — i«  an  absolutely  constant  quantity, 
unaffected  by  any  number  of  impacts  between  bodies  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  system.  This  is  the  fundamental  Principle  of 
the  Conservation  of  Energy. 

Of  course,  in  all  cases  in  which  iinpre^jsed  forces  act  upon  all 
or  any  of  the  bodies  in  the  system,  the  work  done  by  or  against 
them  must  be  taken  into  account  in  applying  this  principle. 

Again,  the  measure  of  the  impact,  in  cases  of  collision,  is  the 
amount  of  Momentum  *  impulsively  communicated  to  one  of  the 
colliding  bodies  and  taken  from  the  other  during  the  period  of 
contact.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  cases  of  direct 
collision ;  in  which  the  colliding  bodies  move  as  a  whole  in 
parallel  directions,  the  surfaces  of  contact  being  normal  to  the 
direction  of  motion.  In  all  such  cases  the  impact  is  entirely  in 
the  direction  of  initial  motion,  and  consequently  ths  resultant 
vurnientum  of  eitJim-  body  in  any  perpendicular  direction  wiU 
be  zero  after,  as  before,  Hie  impact.  Further,  since  the  momentum 
in  the  direction  of  impact  lost  by  one  body  is  gained  by  the  other 
(impact  being  a  purely  mutual  reaction,  like  all  other  results  of 
stress)  the  resvMani  Tnomentum  of  the  system  i/n  the  direction 
of  initial  motion  is  v/naffected  by  impact.  These  two  state- 
ments express  the  fundamental  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Momentum. 

In  all  cases  of  collision  with  ideally  rigid  and  fixed  obstaclcR, 
or  of  release  from  rigid  fixed  supports,  the  elastic  body  retains 
the  equivalents  of  i^  entire  initial  energy.  In  such  cases  its 
subsequent  state  of  motion  may  be  called  the  state  of  Equivalent 
Motion,  or — if  there  be  no  translation  of  the  body  as  a  whole — 
of  equivalent  vibration.  In  these  cases  also,  for  oDvious  reasons, 
we  can  only  utilise  the  principle  of  conservation  of  momentum 
in  directions  perpendicular  to  that  of  impact. 


Example  of  Sudden  Release. 

409.]  A  uniform  rod  of  length  L  is  stretched  to  a 
uniform  extension  t  and  held  thus  in  equilibrium ;  required 
the  effect  of  suddenly  letting  one  end  go,  the  other 
remaining  fixed.  Obviously  there  will  be  no  tendency  to 
torsion  or  flexion,  and  the  displacement  of  any  point  in  the  central 
axis  of  the  rod  will  therefore  be  purely  longitudinal.     Taking  Oz 
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coincident  with  this  axis,  0  being  at  the  permanently  fixed  end, 
and  expressing  by  w  the  excess  of  the  distance  from  0  of  any 
point  in  the  axis,  at  time  t  from  release,  over  its  distance  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  bar,  w  will  evidently  satisfy  the  equations 
of  g  365,  so  that 

iV^-?'"'=0 (1) 

Since  t  is  reckoned  from  the  inotant  at  which  motion  begins,  wc 
must  obtain  a  solution  of  (I)  which  will  make  w  =  ez,  w^^O,  when 
/  =  0,  for  all  values  of  z  from  0  to  L;  and  we  are  also  to  have 
«;  =  0  when  s  =  0,  and  dw/cs  =  0  when  z  =  L,  for  all  values  of  (. 
The  form  of  the  solution  is  clearly 

^"  .    .  (2i+lW;       (3t  +  lWfi,;  ,-,, 

"'^^^'^'"       2X— -^         2L        <'> 

for  this  satisfies  (1)  and  three  of  the  limiting  conditions  identically, 
and  we  have  now  only  to  determine  A,  so  that 

for  all  values  of  z  from  0  to  L.  Hence  we  find,  by  Fourier's 
theory,  that 

A  ^^    (-1)' 
'     xi   (2U1)*' 

and  consequently 

10= . X  _*■ ^ami i COB '      '     1  (H\ 

7r^^{2i+iy  2L  2i        ^^' 

[It  may  be  observed  that,  when  (  =  0  and  s  =  L,  this  expression 
reduces  to 

as  of  course  it  should-] 

The   equation   expressing  the   principle   of  conservation   of 
energy  is 

where  Jl  is  the  transverse  section ;  or 
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This  is  easily  reduced,  on  substitution  from  (3),  to 

,{2(|-1)ts.  J2i  +  iwn,()   ,       ,  .„  , 
+  cos-i — -^^-i— siiiA    -;,r— ^    W(;:  =  i<^Ii,^ 

which  is  an  identity. 

Whenever  the  time  from  release  is  an  odd  multiple  of  i/fl,, 
or  the  time  required  for  a  sound  vibration  to  travel  the  length  of 
the  rod,  M'  =  0  for  all  values  of  z  and  the  rod  passes  through  its 
natv-ral  state.  Whenever  the  time  is  an  even  multiple  of  2i/n„ 
w  =  e2,  and  the  rod  passes  through  its  initial  state  of  strain. 
\Vhenever  the  time  ia  an  odd  multiple  of  2jt,'Qj,  10=  —tz  and  the 
initial  state  of  strain  is  reversed. 

The  traction  on  (he  fised  end  of  the  bar  is 

This  is  equal  to  qe  from  t  =  Oiot  =  L/ii^,  when  it  suddenly  changes 
sign  (S  408)  and  ia  equal  bo  —qt  from  (  =  i/fi,  to  i  =  2Xn,'[7tnia 
cycle  being  repeated  indefinitely  in  equal  periods  of  time. 


Example  of  Direct  Colliaion  with  a  Fixed  Rigid  Obafade. 

410.]  A  Rod  of  length  L  moTing  with  velocity  U  in 
the  direction  of  Its  length,  comes  Into  direct  collision 
with  a  fixed  rigid  wall  Required  the  Buhsequent  motion. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  rod  is  in  contact  with  the  wall 
the  end  in  contact  will  be  absolutely  fixed.  Thus  if  we  take 
that  end  for  origin,  and  the  Axis  of  the  rod  for  Oz,  we  have 
iy  =  0  when  1  =  0  from  s  =  0  to  s  =  L,  and  ■m)=0,  w  =  0  when  8  =  0 
during  whole  time  of  contact.  Also,  since  the  further  end  is 
free,  &w/dz  =  0  when  s  =  i  f or  all  time. 

The  form  of  the  displacement  during  contact  with  the  wall  is 
evidently 

„-  _v^  ■i^(2i+l):r^  ■    (2i+l>,fl,f 

for  this  satisfies  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  The  constant 
coefficients  may  be  determined  by  the  consideration  that  at  the 
instant  of  impact  every  point  in  the  body  is  moving  with  a 
velocity  U  towards  the  wall,  and  consequently,  for  an  unappreci- 
able  interval  following  that  instant  every  point  in  the  body  has 
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a  velocity  U  rel/itive  to  Ute  end  0.     Thus  we  must  have  ii'=  — U 
when  t  =  0  for  all  values  of  z  between  0  anil  L,  including  the 
limit  z  =  L  but  excluding  the  limit  2  =  0  (where  m;=0). 
Now  the  series 

-*Uv     1      „;„(2.  +  l)ir; 
X  ■^2i  +1  2L 

=  —  U  from  2  =  0  to  2  =  2Z,  exclusive  of  both  limits,  and  vanishes 
when  3  =  0.     Thus  we  shall  satisfy  this  condition  by  making 

-fp(u^  i)j,.f„(iitJ)>^=  -■'^XhVt'-'-h'- 
«Ln      1 


'■-i^-iim>^ 


and  consequently 


The  equation  of  consen'ation  of  energy  is 

ipi/'  { «.'(^)'+ "' }  ■"-  W''' 

which  reduces  to  the  identity 

gg^    '     .n't. 

At  the  inntant  when  (=2i/nj  t(i  =  0  throughout,  ami 
._4Uy    1       -(21  +  1)^^ 

=  U  throughout. 

At  that  moment  therefore  the  rod  is  instantaneously  in  its 
natural  state,  and  is  moving  bodily  from  the  wall  with  velocity 
U.  Contact  consequently  ceases  after  a  period  2L/Qi  from  the 
tirat  impact. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  period  of  contact, 
we  deduce  from  (5) 

?!f.  .i5y_J^,i„Mill^,i„ei±i)i"i' 

B;         ,H,-^2i+l  2i  2L 

•^2i+l  2i  I  ^' 


;VV.^)01^|C 
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Theoretically,  the  first  of  these  series  =Jt  from  j  +  fi,(  =  0  to 
3  +  fi/  =  2i,and  =-lv  from  3  +  il^t=-2L  to  z  +  njt  =  0;  also 
the  second  series  =  jTrfrom  s  — ii,i  =  0  to  a  — n,i  =  2i,  and  =  —  Jir 
from  2  —  il^t  =  ~2L  to  s  —  Si^i  =  0.  Thus,  within  the  limits  0  and 
L  for  z,  and  0  and  2L/ili  for  t,  we  see  that : 

(i.)  If  t<L/Qj  the  first  series  =  Jir  from  s  =  0  to  s=i,  while 
the  second  series  =— Jtt  from  s  =  0  to  3=!fi|(  and  =jTr  from 
s  =  n^ttoz  =  L. 

(ii.)  If  t>Ljilj,  we  get  by  putting  t  =  L/Q  +i'  and  z  =  L~z' 
in  (6) 

^z-ai+i""        -  2i  ""       /■ 

Tlie  first  of  these  series  =— ix  from  s'  =  0  to  s'  =  fi,(  — i  and 
=  jTr  from  3'=[1,(  — i  to  z'  =  L,  while  the  second  series  —  Jir 
from  s'-O  to  j'=Z.  Thus  the  first  series  =  Jir  from  z  =  0  to 
.;  =  2L-iJ|(  and  =  — Jx  from  2-2£— n,i  to  «~X,  while  the 
second  series  =  \it  from  s  -  0  to  s  =  L. 
Summing  up  results,  it  follows  that 

(('.)     from  (  =  0  to  (  =  /./!),  |t=  "^  from  ;  =  ()  to  3  =  iV'  »n(l 

3'^=0  from  ;  =  n,(  to  z  =  L. 


=  2£-n,(to8=/>. 

Thus  a  portion  of  the  rod  next  the  wall  suffers  uniform  com- 
pression of  amount  U/^,,  the  remainder  being  free  from  strain ; 
and  the  geometrical  surface  separating  the  two  portions  advances 
from  the  fixed  end  with  uniform  velocity  fi,  along  the  rod,  is 
reflected  at  the  free  end,  and  returns  with  the  same  velocity, 
reaching  the  wall  ^ain  at  the  instant  (<  =  2L/I2J  when  contact 
cea.ses. 

The  thrust  on  the  end  in  contact  with  the  wall  is  tU/ii,  or 
JlUv9p  throughout  the  duration  of  contact. 

At  the  instant  when  the  rod  leaves  the  wall  it  is  unstrained, 
and  every  point  is  moving  with  the  initial  velocity  U  reversed. 
Since  no  forces  act  on  the  rod,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  continue 
to  move  with  the  same  velocity  U,  and  the  kinetic  energy  due  to 
the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity  alone  will  be  equal  to  its 
kinetic  energy  before  the  impact.     Hence  the  kinetic  energy  of 
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motion  of  the  parts  of  the  rod  relatively  to  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  zero,  and  consequently  no  such  motion  can  take  place.  The 
rod  therefore  retreats  in  its  initial  unstrained  condition  and  with 
ib)  initial  speed  U. 


1.  Two  uniform  heavy  beams  AB,  CD,  equal  in  every  respect, 
are  connected  by  a  weightless  inelastic  string  BC ;  the  beam  AB 
lies  unstrained  on  a  smooth  rigid  horizontal  table,  while  CD  is 
suspended  at  rest  under  the  action  of  gravity  by  the  string  which, 
being  held  at  B,  passes  over  a  small  smooth  pulley  at  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  in  one  line  with  AB  produced.  Investigate  the 
motion  of  the  string  when  set  free ;  prove  that  its  tension,  after 
being  instantaneously  diminished  by  one  half,  remains  constant, 
and  that  its  velocity  receives  equal  increments  at  equal  intervals. 

2.  Example  3  on  Chapter  Yll.  (page  449)  may  be  treated  as 
a  case  of  sudden  release  by  the  method  of  §  409. 

3.  Prove  that  if  we  make  y,  =  0  in  equation  (80)  of  §  271  it 
will  represent  the  vibrations  excited  in  an  infinite  plate  of  thick- 
ness I,  moving  with  velocity  U,  on  its  median  plane  being  instan- 
taneously brought  to  rest. 

4.  A  uniform  elastic  bar  is  suspended  vertically  by  one  end, 
and  to  the  other  is  attached  a  weight  W,  which  is  supported  so 
that  the  bar  is  unstrained  (the  effect  of  gravity  upon  it  being 
neglected).  If  the  weight  be  suddenly  set  free,  investigate  the 
motion  of  the  system. 

5.  Prove  that  if  an  elastic  bar,  of  length  L,  impinges  directly 
with  velocity  U  on  a  longer  bar,  of  length  pL  and  the  same  cross 
section,  the  first  bar  will  oe  reduced  to  rest  by  the  impact,  while 
the  second  bar  will  appear  to  move  forward  by  successive 
advances  of  the  ends  with  velocity  U.for  intervals  of  time  2i/fij, 
alternating  with  intervals  of  rest  of  duration  2(p-  l)i/iJ,. 

6.  If  the  revolution  of  the  square  described  in  Example  9  on 
Chapter  VII.  (page  451)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  its  aides  striking 
simultaneously  a  smooth  fixed  rigid  plane,  prove  that  the  dis- 
placement at  any  subsequent  time  t  from  the  impact  will  be 
given  by 

4.« 
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the  summation  extending  to  all  values  of  i  given  by  the  equa- 
tion 

.     i\L     ,     ,  ikL    n 
tan  — r  +  tann  -;— ,  =  U. 

2^  2(ii) 

7.  A  uniform  circular  disc  ia  rotating  about  an  axis  through 
its  centre,  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  It  is  suddenly  stopped  by 
all  the  part  within  a  concentric  circle  being  rigidly  clamped. 
Show  that  the  strain  at  any  point  is  a  pure  shear,  and  that  the 
disc  will  have  a  tendency  to  split  from  tne  inner  circle  outwards, 
commencing  at  an  angle  of  45   with  the  radius. 

Several  practical  examples  on  Impact  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  XVI,  of  Prof.  Cotterill's  "Applied  Mechanics," 
which  the  student  is  strongly  recommended  to  consult 
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CHAPTER  X 

VISCOSITY. 

411.]  Analytical  Expression  of  theeffects  ofViscosity. 
We  have  seen  in  Appendix  IV.  (paj^es  175-177)  that  the  effect  of 
vLjCOsity,  in  an  elastic  body  undergoing  changing  shear,  is  to 
introduce  a  shearing  stress  depending  only  upon  the  rate  at 
which  the  shear  increases,  and,  when  this  rate  is  small,  directly 
proportional  to  it.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  mere  cubical  dilata- 
tion or  compression  does  not  call  any  viscous  resistance  into 

Since  the  elastic  shearing  stress  is  simply  proportional  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  shear,  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  viscosity 
will  be  taken  into  account  if  we  replace  the  elastic  shearing 

stress  X  by  2+  -   ^,-,  where  v  is  the  modulus  of  viscosity  (page 

177).  We  have  seen  in  ^  210-213  that  the  most  general  small 
strain  can  be  resolved  into  dilatation  and  shears,  and  that,  in  the 
e:cpressions  for  the  stresses  in  an  isotropic  solid,  the  modulus  of 
compression  k  appears  only  as  a  coefficient  of  dilatations,  and  the 
itiodulus  of  rigidity  n  only  as  a  coefficient  of  shears.  If  then  we 
express  every  coefficient  in  our  linear  equations  of  motion  in 
terms  of  k  and  ti,  and  then  replace  the  coefficient  n  by  the 

operator  lM  +  f=rJ,we  shall  have  taken  viscosity  fully  into  account. 

It  follows  that  the  coefficient  vi  must  be  replaced  by  the  operator 

{-ID 

41 2J  Equations  of  Motion  and  Boundary  Conditions 
for  a  viscous  Solid  in  Motion.  Taking  equations  (48)  of 
S  239  as  the  most  general  form,  and  modifying  them  a-s  just 
described,  we  have 


(»--^JM-(-'l)v.[|(|)-^)] 

+  p(H-*).0 

+  p(Z-«)  =  0 
and,  similarly,  the  boundary  conditions  (45)  of  g  238  become 


[<»-"'— <t-)>l^ 


.[<. 


.<t-/)}.l 


-«)'.f= 


Kt-)> 


d* 


=  hZ' 


«3( 

where  c,/,  g.  A,  a,  fc,  c,  G,,  9j,  0g  are  given  in  terms  of  u,  v,  w  by 
equationa  (26),  (27),  (29),  (31)  of  §  235,  and  h  by  equation  (19) 
of  §  233. 

413.1  Torsional  Vibrations  of  a  viscous  cylindrical 
rod,  of  circular  section.  With  the  notation  of  i^  244,  let  the 
surface  of  the  rod  be  given  by  r  =  G,  the  origin  being  at  one  end 
of  the  central  axis,  and  the  length  of  the  rod  being  L. 

From  the  analogy  of  §  335  we  are  led  to  assume  that  the 
torsional  motion  will  consist  in  a  bodily  twisting  of  each  transverse 
section  about  the  axis  in  its  own  plane  ;  or,  analytically,  that  in 
pure  torsion  u  =  «;  =  0  and  v=7'<jt,  where  0  is  a  function  only  of 
z  and  i. 

On  this  assumption  we  have 

«  =  0,/=0,  ff-Q,  A  =  0,     . 

„.rf_.  6.0,  ...,,  I 

o.  -  -15*.  B.=o.  a.  =  ^ 
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and  the  eijuationH  of  motion  (1)  reduce  to  the  single  equation 

y*  Wtjdz^^^i:^ ^^' 

the  conditions  (2)  for  freedom  of  the  lateral  surface  being  satis- 
fled  identically. 

414.]  Free  Oscillations.  We  can  now  solve  completely 
the  case  in  which  the  end  z  =  0  is  fixed  and  the  end  z=L,  after 
having  been  held  twisted  through  an  angle  tL  till  the  rod 
assumes  tiie  configuration  of  equilibrium  ^  =  xe  (S  335),  is  set  free. 
We  have 

(i.)    wheni  =  0,  *  =  «,  ^  =  0. 
<u.)    wliens  =  0,  *  =  0. 
(m.)     when  z  =  L,  3^/3s  =  0. 

Thus  the  appropriate  solution  of  (3)  will  evidently  be  of  the  form 

^  =  'SA,  sin  pe  e"'  roB  it, 

substitution  giving  us  the  relations 

j=p*v!2(>,  i^=f  +  (n-jv)p*'p; 

or,  if  Q'  =  ^h'p  as  in  §  20fi 

.^-i:^,am;is.e  ■*°''"*''o«i;i!i'Vl->'Vn'»/4.r.( (4) 

To  satisfy  the  remaining  boundary  conditions  we  must  have 
j)=(ii  +  l)ir/2L,  where  i  is  any  int^r,  and 


,  8/,T  -1' 

or  'h  =  —^  •,.^^■•^^-• 

JT-      (2i  +  l)- 

Thus  6nally 


•[^^^^V'-'^HSs^'-a 


The  eflect  of  viscosity,  in  increasing  the  periodic  times  and 
steadily  diminishing  the  amplitudes  of  Sie  vibrations,  is  obvious. 


EjTgysroy  to  Viscous  Liquids. 

4I9.]  EV]uation8  of  Motion.  If  we  regard  a  liquid  as  a 
limiting  form  of  the  solid  state  in  which  the  elastic  rigidity  ia 
absolutely  zero,  we  can  deduce  the  equations  of  motion  of  a 
viscous  liquid  from  (41)  of  §  237  by  simply  making  71  =  0,  and 
P=Q  =  R=  —II,  where  II  is  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  i.e.,  the 
only  elastic  stress  that  can  exist  in  such  a  body  (see  Appendix 
IV.,  pages  169-180). 

We  have  then  in  general 

+  oW-«)-A,^  =  0,  etc. 
3t 
The  relative  displacements  in  a  liquid  may  however  be  in- 
definitely great  consistently  with  inimitely  small  strain  (except 
when  they  are  such  as  to  produce  cubical  dilatation  or  com- 
pression), and  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  identify  their 
magnitudes  or  directions.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with 
practically  is  the  relative  velocity  of  displacement  of  different 
parts  of  the  liquid,  and  this  must  of  course  be  small  in  order 
that  the  viscous  resistances  may  be  small.  If  we  change  our 
notation,  making  u,  v,  w  represent  the  vdocitiea  of  displa^ntent 
parallel  to  fixed  axes,  and  e,f,  a,  a,  b,  c,  A  the  raiea  of  increase 
of  the  longitudinal  extensions,  shears  and  cubical  dilatation,  the 
equations  of  motion  will  be,  when  u,  v,  w  are  very  small, 

The  quantities  «,/,  g.  A,  a,  h,  c  will  still  be  given  in  terms  of 
u,  V,  w  by  the  linear  equations  (26),  (27)  and  (Sd9)  of  g  235. 


...(S) 
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416.]  Liquids  treated  as  "  Iticompree8ibl&"  In  all 
mobile  liquids  the  numerical  VEiIue  of  ft  is  bo  very  gre&t  in 
comparison  with  that  of  v,  that  it  is  usual  to  neglect  vA  in 
comparison  with  IL  In  £a,ct,  if  the  hydrostatic  pressure  be 
supposed  of  the  same  order  of  small  quantities  as  the  shearing 
stresses  due  to  viscosity,  the  rate  of  cubical  compression  will  bo 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  rate  of  shearing.  This  treat- 
ment of  liquids  as  "  incompressible  "  ia  of  course  omy  an  Miproxi- 
mation,  intended  solely  to  reduce  the  great  analytii»l  difficulties 
introduced  into  hydrodynamics  by  taking  viscosity  into  account. 

On  this  assumption  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  written 
in  the  form 

with  the  further  condition 


..(6) 


..(7) 


When  referred  to  Cartesians  these  equations  take  the  simple 
forms 


-(S) 


Zx     dy     de 


(9) 


80  that,  in  the  case  of  conservative  impressed  forces,  derived  from 
a  potential  'i',  we  obtain  by  elimination 


v'(n-f*)-o. 

[Compare  this  with  equation  <I64)  of  §  303.] 


(10) 
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417.]  Boundary  Conditions.  In  practice,  the  bounding 
snrfaces  of  a  liquid  rauat  be  eitlier  (i.)  free,  (ii.)  subject  to  the 
uniform  normal  pressure  of  a.  gas,  or  (iii.)  in  contact  with  a  solid 
or  another  liquid ;  and  in  all  but  the  first  of  these  ca,ses  the 
contact  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  motion. 

Thua  in  cases  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  we  have  the  purely  kinematic 
condition  that  the  wyrmal  velocity  of  every  point  in  the  surface 
of  a  liquid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  point  in  the  surface  of  the  other 
body  (of  whatever  nature)  in  contact  with  it. 

The  dynamical  condition  is  when  relative  motion  takes  place 
between  fiie  two  bodies,  tangentially  to  the  dividing  surface,  the 
shearing  stress  exerted  on  either  is  proportional  to  the  relative 
velocity,  and  in  a  direction  tending  directly  to  retard  it.  Thus, 
let  u  be  the  velocity  of  any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
resolved  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  and  u'  the  surface 
velocity  of  the  body  in  contact  with  it :  then  u  satisfies  the 
equation 

g+H»-»')-0 (II) 

where  n  is  the  element  of  normal  to  the  surface,  measured  out- 
wards from  the  liquid,  and  /(  is  a  new  constant — the  "  modulus 
of  contact  viscosity." 

In  the  more  mobile  liquids  (ether,  alcohol,  etc.)  the  value  of  ft 
is  so  great  that  practically  no  relative  slipping  takes  place  at  the 
surfaces  of  contact,  so  that  the  surface  velocities  of  the  liquid,  vn 
all  direcHcma,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  body  limiting  it. 

In  case  (i)  the  boundary  conditions  are  to  be  found  by  writing 
71  =  0,  A  =  0,  S'=H'  =  Z'  =  0,  P=Q  =  R=-Il  in  equations  (2). 
Thus  they  become  with  our  new  notation 

"^M^iU-ny^+.ah.^-ol (12) 


Examples  of  the  motion  of  Viscous  Liquids  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Lamb's  "  Motion  of  Fluids,"  Chapter  IX. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

Economy  of  Material  in  Nature. 

A  few  simple  examples  of  economy  of  material — i.e.,  the 
principle  of  producing  the  greatest  po&sible  elastic  strength  under 
specitied  types  of  strain,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  a  given 
material — ^have  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VII.  Numer- 
ous beautiful  application.<i  of  this  principle  are  to  be  found  among 
organic  structures,  and  in  tact  they  may  be  looked  for  with  con- 
fidence wherever  great  strength  in  proportion  to  the  material 
available,  or  great  lightness  in  proportion  to  strength  ia  an 
advantage. 

Qooa  examples  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  to  be  found  in 
the  stems  of.  the  grasses  and  uie  order  Umbelliferte.  These  plants 
grow  thickly  together,  or  force  their  way  among  other  thickly 
growing  plants,  and  often  on  very  poor  soils.  They  are  aJj 
enormously  reproductive,  and  bear  their  seeds  in  heavy  masses. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  use  the  least 
possible  material  in  building  up  their  stems,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  them  strong  enough  to  resist  considerable  vertical 
thrust  and  flexion  couple.  They  all  have  largely  hollowed  cylin- 
drical stems. 

Very  young  trees,  which  have  to  struggle  for  food  with  the 
surrounding  grasses,  etc.,  have  most  of  their  mass  concentrated  in 
an  external  cylindrical  layer  of  the  stem,  the  axial  portion  being 
occupied  by  a  soft  and  light  pith.  As  growth  proceeds,  however, 
and  their  leaves  in  the  one  direction,  and  their  roots  in  the  other, 
emerge  from  the  sphere  of  close  competition,  they  accumulate 
material  beyond  the  strict  needs  of  economy,  and  it  is  largely 
devoted  to  hardening  of  the  axial  portion  of  the  stem.  Conse- 
quently in  old  trees  the  "heart^wood"  is  the  more  durable  and 
valuable  portion  of  the  trunk. 

The  stem  of  the  common  rush,  on  the  other  hand,  composed 
of  a  thin  but  very  tough  outer  rind,  requiring  some  exertion  of 
strength  to  break  it,  and  a  pith  of  large  relative  volume  but  very 
small  mass,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  attainment  of  extreme  light- 
ness without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  strength. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  complex  structure  of  the  bones  of  the 
higher  animals  that  we  find  tne  most  consistent  and  remarkable 
application  of  the  principle  of  economy.  It  is  of  course  advisable, 
in  order  that  the  muscular  power  may  be  fully  utilised,  that  the 
bones,  which  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  are  simply  an  inert 
system  of  levers,  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  exertion  of  that  very  power  exposes  them  habitually  to 


.,yK 


considerable  stresses.  In  order  to  explain  how  these  varied 
requirements  are  met,  we  will  describe  the  structure  of  the 
human  thigh-bone  as  a  typical  example.  This  is  a  long  bone, 
the  principal  office  of  which  is  to  transmit  half  the  weight  of  the 
trumt  and  head  to  the  knee-joint,  and  thence  to  the  ground. 
The  principal  stress  to  which  it  is  subject  is  therefore  one  of 
longitudiniu  thrust.  It  is  however  also  subjected,  especially  in 
walking  or  running,  to  considerable  flexion  couple  and  slight 
torsion  couple.  The  bone  consists  of  two  terminal  ariicular 
masses,  which  receive  the  complicated  stresses  from  the  joints 
and  muscles,  and  a  connecting  shaft,  almost  the  only  function  of 
which  is  to  transmit  stress  from  one  articular  mass  to  the  other. 
The  shaft,  which  for  our  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mately cylindrical,  thus  receives  almost  its  entire  stress  across  its 
end  surfaces,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  ^  329,  336, 
and  355,  it  is  extensively  hollowed  out  tiuroughout  its  length,  the 
hard,  rigid  and  heavy  bone-substance  being  compactly  arranged, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  fibres,  as  a  cylindrical  casing, 
and  the  interior  space  being  filled  with  light  and  semi-fiuid 
marrow,  which  for  practical  purposes  may  be  said  to  ofier  resist- 
ance only  to  cubical  compression.  The  structure  of  the  articular 
masses,  which  are  subject  to  very  varied  stresses  over  the  greater 
portion  of  their  surfaces,  is  naturally  much  more  compucated. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rigid  bone-substance 
of  the  shaft-cylinder  divides  on  entering  the  terminal  mass  into 
a  thin  outer  casing,  and  a  series  of  thm  laminae  which  in  the 
main  take  the  form  of  the  principal  surfaces  of  the  most  severe 
form  of  strain  to  which  the  mass  is  subject,  the  small  orth(%onal 
spaces  enclosed  by  these  lamince  being  filled  with  marrow.  Under 
tne  specified  strain  the  laminee  are  in  the  proper  position  to 
transmit  directly  the  principal  normal  stresses,  ana  are  only 
subject  to  cubical  compression,  and  the  interspaces  to  change  of 
volume,  to  which  their  contents  offer  a  resistance  comparable 
with  that  of  a  solid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composite  structure 
admits  readily  of  small  deformations  under  accidental  shocks  in 
unaccustomed  directions.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
over  a  solid  bony  structure,  either  of  the  same  strength  or  of  the 
same  weight,  are  obvious. 

Figure  62  exhibits  a  slightly  diagrammatic  view  of  the  lines 
of  stress*  in  a  section  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh-bone,  cut 
vertically  from  right  to  left  and  looked  at  from  the  front.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  "  head "  AB  has  a  considerable  inclination 
inwards,  like  the  head  of  a  crane.  The  direct  thrust,  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  falls  exclusively  upon  the  surface  A,  the 
tensions  on  the  surfaces  B,  G,  D,  E,  H  and  J  being  due  to  liga- 

*  Of  course  they  are  not  really  plan©  curree. 
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menta  and  muaclea  exerting  the  couple  uecessanr  to  Diamtaiu  the 
upright  posture.  The  muscles  arising  from  F  and  Q  assist  in 
keeping  the  knee-joint  rigid.  It  is  evident  that  the  main  thrust 
will  be  transmitted  by  strut  lines  down  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft,  while  the  orthogonal  tensions  required  to  support  tJie 
"head"  will  act  along  tie  lines  arising  from  the  outer  Bia&  The 
details  of  the  arrangement  are  shown  in  the  figure. 


On  comparing  this  with  Figure  63,  which  is  from  a  photo- 
gra/j^  of  an  actiud  aecHon  of  the  same  boru,  the  reader  cannot 
fful  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  closeness  with  which  Uie 
sections  of  the  bony  laminse  correspond  to  the  theoretical  lines 
of  stress. 

The  small  hoaes  of  the  body,  such  as  those  of  the  spine,  the 
wrist,  and  the  ankle  and  heel,  are  practically  in  the  position  of 


Fig.  66.  ECONOMY  OF  NATUHE.  {Pagt  SOS.) 
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articular  masses  without  shafts,  and  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle     Figure  64  represents  the  theoretical  lines  of  stress  in 


the  bones  articulating  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  Figure  65  is  from  a 
photograph  of  a  section  of  the  heel  bone.* 

*The  student  should  read  a  charming  paper,  entitled  "How  a  Bone  is 
Built,"  by  Dr.  Donald  Macalister,  in  the  '"English  IlluHtrated  Magazine  "  for 
July,  1684  (Volume  I.,  pages  640-649).  Figures  63,  64,  66  Are  taken  from 
that  paper,  by  the  kind  penniaaion  of  the  PubliaherH.  The  pbotographa  are 
by  Za&ijer,  e^raved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  and  the  diagram  64  is  fxooi  a  drawing 
by  Professor  Hermann  Meyer. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

!■— §  3.  page  2. 
Sfhere  of  Action  ofths  IntermoUcvlaT  Forces. 

Some  very  interesting  cases  are  known  of  the  appreciable 
Action  between  the  molecules  of  bodies  whose  surfaces  can  be 
brought  into  really  intimate  contact  Professor  Tait  supplies 
the  following  instances  ("  Properties  of  Matter  ") : — 

(i.)  Finely  powdered  graphite  is  re-solidified  in  the  manu- 
facture of  I^d  pencils  by  the  application  of  powerful  pressure. 
(ii.)  Two  freshly  cut  lead  surfaces,  pressed  firmly  together  with 
a  screwing  motion,  will  adhere  very  strongly  to  one  another. 
{Hi.)  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  steel  planes  are  so  true  that,  when 
preyed  together,  they  offer  a  resistance  to  separation  markedly 
greater  than  can  he  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, (iv.)  The  surfaces  of  marble  blocks  may  be  so  truly 
worked  that,  on  being  pressed  together,  either  can  be  lifted 
suspended  from  the  oUier,  even  in  vcteao  (if  its  weight  be  not 
too  great  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  contact),  (v.)  All  the 
processes  of  gilding,  silver-plating,  etc,  as  well  as  the  properties 
of  gum  and  glue,  depend  upon  the  cohesive  forces  between  mole- 
cules brought  witiiin  insensible  distances  of  one  another. 

n.— §123,page66. 

EaypreaaioTig  for  the  Compoiient  Stravm  and  Sotaiions,  to 
the  sewnd  power  of  amall  quanUtiea. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  points  P,  Q,  R  in  the  natural 
state  be  {x,  y,  z),  (x+dx,  y,  z),  (x,  y+dy,  z),  and  let  P",  Q",  Jt'  be 
the  strained  positions  of  these  points.  Then,  if  the  component 
displacements  of  Phe  u,  v,  -w,  the  coordinates  of  Q'  relative  to 
P'  will  be 


(-S> 


lii,  _ii, 
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But  FQ'=:{l+e)PQ=-{l+e)dx,  and  therefore 
thus  to  the  second  order  of  approximation 


Again  the  projecUona  of  P'&'  upon  the  axes  are 

and  P'A'-(l+/)rfy,  so  that 

Bin  c  =  eoB(  Jir  -  e)  =  ooe  ^p-fi- 

and  ultimately 

_  Sfo/,     3»\     ^Yi     ^"^X  .  S"  ^i* 

Finally,  if  P'Q',  P'fi'  make  angles  ^,  i/r  with  the  plane  of  zx, 

«n^g  =  J[^/I-c«i{<^+lf)-  ^l+008{<^  +  if')]. 

Now  -*-S/(l-S>'"r  =  (>*|)/^ 

and  therefore 


«w(.^  +  i^)- 


>*S-|*»L 


.  a»-| 
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Thus  iJtimately 


^».-S(-|)-IMi) 


in.— ^  235,  page  222. 
TraTisformation  of  the  Compo-neTit  Rotatiotu. 
With  the  nobatioQ  of  Chapter  V., 

"■=|[''""'""'"']-a['^"+'^'+'^"] 
-  ['■'•('^S,  *  -^l.  *  -^ j  -  '^'■('■1,  *  '■5-  *  -■Ij]© 


m 


and  so  foi  $2  ^^^  ^r 
Butei  =  Xi0i+Mifl 
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IV.— %  239,  page  229. 

Lam^e  framformation  of  the  General  EqwjititmB. 

Multiplying  equ&tiona  (52a)  of  §  218  hy  \,  ft^,  y^  reapectively 
and  addizig,  we  obtain 

or,  with  the  notatioD  of  Chapter  V^ 

-.(l-f)]*'<-->=«- 

Now  ^1  =  7-    ^^  1      X^  +  X    ^  ' 

*     Aj  3s     Aj  33     Aj  3a' 
and  therefore,  by  the  results  of  the  last  Note, 

and  so  on.     Consequently 

and  the  transformed  equations  are 
fXc,  etc. 

D.g.tizec  by  Google 
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v.— §  241,  page  231. 

DiffertnMxA  EquaMont  of  the  Lines  of  Streaa,  referred  to  any 
CwvUvaear  system. 

It  follows  at  once  from  %  163  that  the  principal  stresaee  N^, 
N^  N^  at  any  point  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  in  ^ 

\P-^      U        T    I 

U     Q-i,      S      -0 
I     T         S     S-'l>\ 
and  that  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  are  given  by 

A  /t  "  y  "    ' 

where  \  ft,  »  ate  the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  the  printumkl 
axis  corresponding  to  N  with  the  elements  ds^,  ds^  ds^,  axtd  the 
notation  is  throughout  that  of  Chapter  V. 

Now  d8j\  =  deJiJ.  =  ds^lv=da,  wtiere  da  is  the  element  of  the 
principal  axis,  so  that  these  latter  equations  may  be  written 

d»^  (&j  ^ 

These  then  are  the  difierential  equations  of  the  Lines  of  Stress. 
See  g  293  for  an  exampla 


VL— §  401,  page  477. 
A  Theorem  in  Conjvgate  Functions. 
If  f,  i;  be  conjugate  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  if 

it  is  required  to  show  that  v*  log  A  =  0. 
Whatever  function  A  may  be  of  a;  and  y, 

^*v.^»=»v»--(iy-(|')' 

identically.    But 
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*vH.-[@)"*(D*]{iS^@)" 

a,  iifby   a.  cfc^"     Vaiajy    aj  aj"   \7>,')  j 

LVa/   WJLs  ^    ?»  ay  J 

-{[©■-i)'](S-p)-i|^4}v'^ 

=  0  identically,  since  v>^=0. 
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JEoioiropj,  aoi-306. 

AIKY,  Mi  O.  R.  genenl  loliitioa  under 

larfaoe  traotdon  only,  303 ;  under  applied 

foroM  kUo,  307-809,  307  V- 


nitem,  2E 
n,  27,  SI 


and  fiikitau  136;  voik  done  by,  dnrinx 
oliug*  of  itnia,  19S-19G;  TibntiDiu 
ondm'  pcsiodit,  279-283;  equUibrinm 
imder  oonwrrktiTe,  303^1. 

Arad  diUtation,  129. 

Ai^omebioal  elMUnitj,  SOI. 

Aiei  otiefnanoe,  ahcdoeof,  BO,  and  Aw.  I.; 
ohuige  of,  m,  169. 

Axn,  priiiatiiBl,  tet  PHnoipal  azw. 

Alia  M  (tnu  111  one  dimemioD,  186. 

Azit,  oentml  of  a  beani,  hoi>p,  or  wire,  322. 

Axil  of  tonioD,  3S1. 


3flL 
Boilen, 

BOSCOV^foH,  tkeoi;  of  intermoIeonUr 

force,  37,  208. 
BOTTOSILBY,  J.  T.,  on  effooti  of  let,  IE. 
Boundu'r  ooDditiDiu,  in  Carteiiuii,  145, 

217,  218;  in  oarriliiiean,  238;  for  winn, 


liqnida.  417. 
BOnSSINSSQ,  J.,  aolatioQ  of  the  problem 
of  Tibntioni,  283,  S84 ;  of  equlibriom 
nnder  oonHrrstin  foroei,  310.321. 


CAUGHT,  Aug.,  on  the  tahun  of  ution 
ol  intermoleoiUv  fani«,Sfii  tlie  flnt  to 
intzoduoe  the  modem  idea  of  itreea, 
App.  lU. 

Centnl  aiii  of  »  beun,  hoop,  or  wire,  B22. 

Centre  of  a  plate.  384. 

"*  -  -f  dijectioQ  of  stni^ht  linet  in 
">;  of  aiM  of  refnr- 


v^^^^Tu 


,  .  blom  on  fleiioD  of  platea, 
386,387. 

CLSBX.  HAXWELI^  J.,  on  Tiw)odt7  of 
ail,  App.  rv.  (A.);  on  iTacAinriiinff, 
App.V?;  and  Faraday'*  theory  of  dieleetrio 
tenuoD,  Ex.  21,  page  260. 

CoeSoienta  of  elsetioi^  198-212 ;  of  longi- 
tudinal eitenaion,  329 ;  of  tonion.  334  ; 
offleiian in beami, 349,363;  ofayaelaatK 
and  antialaMifl  flexion  in  platea,  391 ; 
do.  in  aheUa,  406. 

Ooeffldant  of  viwo^ty,  App.  IV.  (A.) 

CoUiiioni,  408. 

OomponeDta  of  diaplaoemeot,  61,  235;  of 
ro&tion,  86,  123,  23N  and  Notaa  JL  and 
in. ;  of  Btraiu,  89,  107,  lOS,  123,  284, 
336;  of  atreai,  142,  148-152,  237-239. 

CompHaaibility,  211. 

Comtmeaian,  mbtoai,  wt  CnbioaJ  oomprea- 

Oompreaaion  quadrio,  7*. 
Ooncnmnt  atninii  110;  atrenea,  166. 
Cone  of  no  elongation,  ^  ;  of  oonatant  do., 

78;    nonnaL    of    aboaring    itroM,    166; 

tangent,  of  do.  do.,  168. 
Conjugate  oyliudrioa,  245,  246. 
ConaerratiMi  of  energy,  and  of  momeDtum 

in  impact^  408. 
Coaaervative  ayatem,  oonditiona  for,  24. 
ConatrBint,  atat«  of,  App.  IV.  (B.) 
ContinDityofdiaplacement,  47,287;  of  ttreea, 


137. 


la  elaatia  matter,  12. 


Contour  linea,  337. 

Contraotion,  63. 

Contrary  atmina,  110 ;  atraaea,  156. 

Conventional  theory  of  elaatialW  adtmted, 

39.  _ 
Ooiirdinate  aurfaoea  in  general,  230;  th^ 

prinoipal  ourratnrea,  232. 
Ot^rdinats  lyatemi ;  apbeiioal  polara,  243; 


quoted  patnni. 

COULOMB,  toraion  ooeffleient  of  right 
oiraular  aylinder,  836 ;  erroneona  aiten- 
aion  of  do.  to  priima  in  general,S42. 

COvpa  topograpniqaa,  337. 
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Ciieu,elu(ia,lD  ductile  metal>,^p.  IV.fB.) 
Cnblool  dilatation  and  oomprauion,  102,103; 
nnifonn  do.,nH,105;  ipeciiintion  af,112; 
cubical  and  longitudinal  do.,  behaviour 
,       of  dootdle  metali  onder,  App.  IT.  (B.) 
•   CoTTatDna,  princtpal,  of  coSrdiiiftt«  mr- 
fuHH,  232. 
Onnilinear  oodrdinatei,  230. 
Crllnilriail  poUn,  244. 
Crlinilriia,  oonjngate,  24S,  246. 

D'ALEMBKRT'S  prinoiplo,  41. 
Defleotdon  of  tmiforni  bMms  from  tiui  bori- 

zoDtkl  nndm  gniitj,  367-3T0. 
Deniitr,  7. 
DetermiDateneu    i>f   the    nolnlioii    under 

S'feu    boundary    oondltloni,    255,    286; 
>.  do.  for  beanu,  S28. 
DiktatioD,  arcttl,  129;  nnbinl,  tee  OuUmI 

dilatation. 
Direction,  change  of,  Biij  direotdoni,  itand- 

ud,  for  roton,  App,  I. 
DIreetor  qoadiio  of  itreu,  107. 
Diioontinnit;,  limitationi  of,  22S-22B. 
Diaorepant  meaaorements,   of   ihear   and 

iheaiinK  itreai,  1&3 ;  of  oDbioal  oompree- 

^on  and  hydroatatie  preaanre,  174. 
Diaplaoemeot,  rendtaot.  125 ;  Imea  of,  UT ; 

potential  of,  124:  do.,  in  hom^raneoaa 

atitin.  126;  do.,  m  vitrntiona,  Sm. 
Diislpatioii  of  energy  in  non-onifonn  (train, 

23. 
Dlatortjon,  plann  of  no,  93,  M,  and  App.  11. 
Ductile  maten'-'-  ■""  --'  "-  *"  '*  ' 
Ductility,  Api 

Easi,  atate  of,  Ai^.  IT.  (B.) 

Beonomy  of  material,  under  tordon,336,!t3B ; 

_onder  fleiioa.  365;  in  natnro,  App.  VI. 


atren^,  222,' uiTipp.  Tvl^k )' 

Elaatioity,  limits  of,  12,  13;  do.  of  shape 
and  bnlt,  14 ;  perfect,  tee  Perfect  ohis- 
ticit]r;  ooeffidenti  of,  198.212;  aiym- 
metrioal,  201 ;  orystalune  symmetry  of, 
202-206;  lutropie,  207-209;  of  figure,  210; 
of  volume,  211. 

Ellipsoid,  Btraln,  64,  70,  12S;  alnra,  169; 
p«it!oii,  S4. 

Ellipaoidal  eojirdinates,  2G2. 

BlongatloD,  &3,  SS;  quadrio,  74;  cones  of 
oanstant,  78;  cone  of  no,  77;  principal, 
SB :  simplf,  90;  91 ;  nwcifiaation  of  do., 
113  i  work  done  by  itreaa  In  Inoreaiiiw, 
189,190. 

Energy,  intrinsfo    la    natural    state,    30 


Ductile  materials,  13,  and  App.  lY.  (B.) 

-       ■■,,AppriV.  (B.) 

Dynamioa.  of  K  p«rtial«,  40;   of  a  rig 


potentiBl  of  strain,  tu  Potential  ener; 
diadpation  of,  in  « 
total,  of  free  ribnuons,  : 
tion  of,  fn  impaotL  406. 
Kieivy  nutbod,  applied  to  so 
219;  to  cv-  * -'- 


Equations  of  motion  and  equQibrinm  b 
CutealatiB:  in  term)  of  rtreis,  138-143; 
in  terme  of  fltraiii,  217 ;  in  tarms  of  dis- 

Slacement,  21S ;  Lamp's  form,  218 ; 
eduosd  from  principle  of  virtual  work, 
219;  in  curvilmears,  237;  Lame's  form, 
239,  and  Hota  TV. ;  of  natmally  ■trmlght 
wires,  360;  do.,  vhen  curvature  small, 
S64 ;  of  thin  plates,  396,  397,  400,  401 ; 
of  thin  shells,  40&,  406 ;  of  viscona  noUda, 
412;  of  dwKina  liquids,  416;  do.,  tieated 
aa  inoompreaaible,  41&  417. 

Bqnilibrium,  of  the  body  as  a  whde,  146  ; 
general  problMn  of,  28&'2S7,  303;  unstable 
elastic,  stam  of,  App.  IT.  (B.) 

Equipotential  anrfacss  ofdisplacement,12ti; 
for  bomogsneous  strain,  126;  in  curri- 
lineara,  240. 

Extension,  miuimum  of  ductile  metal  bars, 
App.  IT.  (B.);  ultimate  of  do.,  ibid; 
lonntodinaj,  bBhaviour  of  ductile  metals 
under,  tWrf;  of  beams,  ~~" 
longitudinal,  329. 

FARADAY,  m  Cleit  Hanrea 

Fatigue,  elastic,  16. 

Finite  shear,  App.  n. 

Flexion  of  beams  ;  plane  cinmlar  In  a  prin- 
cipal plane,  S^e-S-W;  in  any  plane,  361- 
854;  couple,  349,  352;  ooeffldents  of, 
34g-3.'(2 ;  economy  of  material  under,  3G5 ; 
strength  under,  App.  V,;  ofplata  ;  nni- 
form,38e-302;  synolastio  and  anticlaatic. 
389;  oooples,  391;  ooefBdents  of,  891: 
do.  of  tbin  shells,  40S. 

Flow,  <rf  plaatie  solids  and  fluids,  App.  IT. 

SA);^  stages  of  uniform  and  IdiaI,  in 
luctile  metal  bars  under  tenrion,  App. 


Gtoneral  problem,  1 


neral  pi 

81,  m 


nilibrium  under  surface 


>f  eqnilit 
ily  286-! 


re  applied  foroea,  303. 


0BA7,  A.  and  T.,  on  effects  of  set,  Ifi, 
QKEEN,  O.,  his  foundation  of  a  theory  of 
elasticity  on  the  principle  of  energy,App. 


OAOKIfXT,  on  teslJDg  of  ban  and  plates. 

quoted  in  App,  IT.,  nurim. 
Hardness  of  daotile  solids,  App,  IT,  (B. ) 
Harmonics,   spherical,  see  S^ierical  har- 


Helix  of  equilibrium  of  a  naturally  stndcbt 

wire.  3^  363.  '       -• 

Heterogeneoua   strain,   132 ;    itresa,    187 ; 


/,Oi.)g[c 


Hooia,  S2S: 

STrm 


',  App.  iiL,  App.  rv. 

Ik  aod  •qotUbiinm  <rf, 


,  T.,  on  form  of  ei 


I-B«uDa,3«. 

Imput,  deBiwd,  408. 

Impmiad  foron,  we  Applied  fbroc*. 

luteDd^  or  (traM,  ISL 

IntermolmilAr  fmni.  3 ;  probable  iphare 

<rf  utioa  of,  SS ;  BoMoviteh'*  theoir  of, 

87)  itTMWi,  2S-33. 
InvuUnla  of  th«  rtikiii,  111;  of  the  ■t»M«, 

164jpotentUl  energy  eiprened  id  tenn) 

InotatiDtuJ  itntu,  86;  oondltioDB  for,  SI, 
82;  oomponoDti  of,  89,  107;  dUpUoe- 
meot  potential  in,  124 ;  tree  ribntiolM, 
267-274. 

I*otn>pj,  307  ;  heteroganeoiu,  290: 

KENNBDT,  Ahi.  B.  W.,      . 
daotile  metaU  App.  IV.  (B.) 

~TBOFF^.,  boanduyoondmoiufor 


thin  i^tM,  ierlt^,  400;  401. 
KOHLBAUSOB,  F.,  effect  on  rieiditr  of 
ohaoge  of  tempentnra,  lU>le  (F.),  page 
3H. 

LAMP'S  Ihemr  of  tJutioitr,  App.  ni.; 
form  of  the  eqaationi  of  motion  in  Om- 
t«duu,  218 ;  do.  in  oarrUlnatn,  239,  Mid 
Note  Iv.i  Hw^rUMl  tbeoranu  in  enrvi- 
linwin,  Bi.  SVpaf*  260: 

Iisngth  moduli,  SSn. :  of  raptote,  S2S. 

limlU  ot  ebaUdtr,  U-IS;  mtthemkUoal 
of  nrfeot  elaaUd^  piwtioal  in  daotUe 
meteli,  of  nnlform  So*,  and  of  tenmdtj, 
App.  IV.  (B.) 

ZiJwa  eloKun,  36L 

Udm  of  flow,  App.  IV.  (A.) 

Unet  of  itnM,  3%  eta. 

linn  in  body,  44 ;  jaeeerro  oontinnitj  of 
■Iruotmre,  and  of  enmtnra,  U ;  knd  per- 
mknenoe  of  inteneoUoni,  04. 

Load*,  mMimnm  uid  taminal. 


Madali,  olartie,  of  iwtnpio  eeltda,  210 
(iifiait7);2Il[compTenion);S13(Toiiiig'i 
modulna) ;  vuioni  if  atein 


Holeoularit 

Kalennlei,  2 ;  pcobkble  un  of ,  36. 

KomeBtom,    hov  klfeeted    \>j  oolliiioni. 


.  App.  IV.  fB.) 
of,  App.  IT.  (B.) 

■""      -- itenilon, 


ooaSoient  of,  829. 

UAOALIBTEB,  Donald,  on  ecoDom;  of 

material  in  nature,  App.  VI. 
Halleabh  nbiAanoea,  13,  and  App.  IV. 
Hathcmatioal  limit  of  perfeot  elutidt]'  in 

dnotlla  wlidL  jUip.  IV.  (B.)  and  TaUe 

(C),  page  2DL 
Hatter,  itraotDTe  of,  1,  2,  3;  lolid  do.,  8; 
'     ''  rtiei  of,  ll-ia. 


il  bun  onder  tuuion,  App. 

IV.  (B.) 
Median  nufaw  of  plate,  384. 


NAVIBB'S  theory  oi 

Nentnl  plan*  in  flexed  l>eam,  347;  do., 

lorfaea  in  flexed  plate,  390. 
NIVBH,  O.,  uoiToal  Tlbimtloni  of  a  thin 

aphsrioal  ihell,  amplitude  nrjiug  aa  a 


«?"■ 


H OD'Totatad  itai^ht  linn  in  homogeneoiu 

*traiii,82. 
Normal  aili  of  plate,  884. 
Nonnalitrea,mi4S;  prinoipaldo.,  163; 

oone  of  ihearing  itreai,  166. 
NotatiOD,  for  (train,  SB,  71,  7Z  73,  100; 

103,  123,  and  Note  II.;  for  itreai,  142; 

for  potential  anern,  196, 198;  foriaotroiiic 

K.liSi,212. 


and  planei, 
■  atnln,  61, 

Partide,  dynamioc  of,  4a 

"erfeot  elutioity,   18;   ap 

natoial  Hlidi  to,  19  :  mat 

of,  in  dootile  aoliil^  App.  IV.  (ai 

Plane  of  itrea  in  two  dimuuiona,  184. 

Flanee  of  no  dirtortion,  93,  94,  and  App.  II, 

Plartla  tubttanoaa.  II,  and  App.  IV.  (A.) 

Plates,  384 ;  nniform  fleiion  <  388-882 ; 
tbiD,  Ht  Thin  platen 

Pointi  in  body,  44. 

POISSON^  Integrala  of  the  equation*  of 
free  vibntdoiL  278. 

Polan,  BpherliaL  243 ;  eyUndrioal,  244. 

Poaition  BlUpaoid,  84. 

Potential,  diiplMement,  124;  for  homo- 
geaeoni  itiain,  136 ;  for  Tibntiooi,  267. 

Potentialenergyof  ■trBin,21,  27,  34;  aqnal 
to  vork  done  hy  applied  foroea,  21,  34, 
188 ;  per  nuit  Tolnma,  196 ;  relation  to 
■treini,  32, 196 ;  do.  to  ifasiiu,  200 ;  aa 
an  innwtant  of  the  itrein,  209 ;  of  i»- 
tro^  adiida,  tn  ternu  of  itrain,  313 ;  In 
term*  of  atre**,  214. 

'otential  energy,  of  beam,  868 :  of  wire  or 
hoop,  378;  oriOate,  892,399,401:  of  thin 
abell,  406. 


Preaaure,  131 ;  inirfaoe,  13S ;  hydroeiab'e. 


iMtTopio  aolids,  215 ;  in  flexed  plate, 
S90. 

Prinoipkl  eloDgatiMii,  83 ;  normkl  a^n»^ea, 
163 ;  do.  in  ternu  of  printipal  elonga- 
tion*. 216;  eurfaoee  ol  atrain,  Z16,  241, 
242. 

Ptindpal  GDrratnrei  of  moi^nata  nutiieet, 
232. 

Prineiple  of  eaperpoaition,  87,  88,  ISA,  197, 
2B4-2B!!. 

Pure  strain,  i«  Irrotationd  itimili. 

Quadrici,  elongation  and  compreiiion,  74 ; 
■train  ellipsoiii,  64,  70,  l'^3;  pontion 
ellip»id,  84;  itreH  ellhiiold,  169;  dirao- 
toi  quadiio  of  atreu,  167  ;  fint  quadric  of 
■treu,  162  :  fourth  do.  do. ,  172 ;  none  of 
DO  elongation,  77;  do.  of  oonitant  do., 
78 ;  normal  cone  of  ahearing  itreu,  166  : 
tangent  do.  of  do.  do.,  168. 


Fcaolntioii,  of  unali  atrain  into  arbitrarit; 

choaen  oomponenbi,  116-120  ;  of  atiewea, 

144;    of  extflniion  into  diUUtioD   and 

■hear,  213. 
Beiultant,  of  any  number  of  nnall  Btraina, 

US;    rotatioii,  85,  86;   ittua,   160;    of 

aimple  eitenaion,  toraion  and  flenion  of 

beama,  356-358. 
Bevolution,  inrfacea  of,  247,  248 ;  coningate 

do.,  249,  WO. 
Ripd  dynamiot,  41. 

204.  ' 

Bodi,  (M  Beama  and  Wire*. 
Botntional  ■train,  85,  86;  eompoDenti  of 

do.,  106;  free  vibration*,  275-278. 
Rotation!,   component,  86,  and  Ifoto  II. ; 

in  ourvllineara,  S3S,  and  Note  IIL 
Botora,  App.  L 

St  VENANT,  Burr*  do,  adopt*  Canohj'a 
deduationa  from  BownTitch'a  hjpathraa, 
App.  III. ;  bis  problem  on  the  atiaining 
of  beama,  324-328;  ipecial  lolution  tor 
toraion,  333  ;  on  point*  of  maiimum  and 
minimum  tonion-ihear,  341. 

Scalar  quantitiea,  App.  I. 

Shear,  (imple,  92-100 ;  axe*  of,  92;  amount 
of,  04 ;  notation  for,  100 ;  flnite,  101,  and 
App.  II. ;  apeoifloation  of,  114 ;  work 
done  hy  atreis  in  increaiing,  191. 

Shearing  motion,  95 ;  finite  do.,  App.  II. 

Shearing  atreu,  132, 160-16a 

Sheila,  384 ;  thin,  ut  Thin  ihella. 

Sign  of  atreia,  id. 

Similar  and  ilmilarlj  ntuated  flgnrea,  in 
the  tame  or  panllel  plane*,  remun  mch 
after  homogeneooa  atiain,  63. 


Simple  atrain  and  atre**,  33;  eloDgatiini, 
01^91, 113:  ahear,  92-100,  U4:  ditatatioB, 
102-105,  112. 

Small  etnin,  51-58 ;  atreaa,  153-165. 

Solid  matter,  6 ;  body,  homogeneoue,  8. 

SoUdity,  App.  IV.  (A.) 

Sotmd,  plane  waves  of,  268-271 ;  ipherioal 
harmoniD  do.,  272;  aimple  ephencal  do., 
273;  poedble  fornii  of  do.,  ZJii  velooit; 
of,  in  infinite  medium,  268;  in  wirei, 
365. 

Speeifloation,  in  term*  of  standard  com- 
ponenta.  111 :  of  cubioal  dilatation,  112 ; 
of  ■fmiilo  elongation,  113 ;  of  simple 
■hear,  114 ;  of  most  genonl  email  itiam. 


auO ;  do.  under  applied  foraei 

whole  potential  oan  be  expanded  in  a 
seriea  of  bannonia,  304-306:  normal 
vibiationa  of  thin  spherical  shell,  am- 
plitude vai^ring  a*   a  lonal   harmonia. 


Spherioal  oolan,  243. 
Spheroidal  coirdinatea. 


iple,  33;  tjpe  o 
a  matter,  iTJX 


.tea,  261. 

Stability  of  natural  state,  21. 

Stuea,  of  perfect  elaatjcity  according  to 
Hoolce'a  law,  of  unatable  elaatio  equi- 
librium, of  nnifarm  flow,  and  of  looal 
flow,  in  ductile  metals.  App.  IV.  (B.). 

Standard  component*,  of  abain,  106-110: 
of  atreu,  1^152. 

Standard  directions  for  rotors,  App.  I. 

States  of  constraint  and  of  ease  ta  ductile 
solids,  App.  IV.  (B.) 

State,  nattuil,  tte  Natmal  atate. 

STOKES,  O.  G.,  on  BoKovitcb's  hypo- 
thesis, 37,  208;  on  eiperimental  proof 
of  Hooka's  law,  App.  Ill ;  on  viaeoBitj 
of  fluids,  App.  IV.  (A.) 

Strain,  in  molecular  sti--' ■"" '-" 

nates,  32,  46,  109  ;  li 
33,  110 :   in  oontinui  .     .... 

■mall,  51-58^  homogeneous,  59-121 ;  pnN 
or  irrotational,  66 ;  oonauiTent  and  eon- 
trwy  tjpea,  110;  specification  of,  m-U6; 
heterogeneous,  122,  1^  and  Note  II. ; 
in  two  dimensions,  129;  geometry  trf, 
App.  1.;  inrariant*  of,  111;  work  done 
bj  stress  in  increaainK  any  amall,  193; 
in  teima  of  stress,  200,  214 ;  relation  to 
potential  energy  per  unit  volume,  200 : 
compoDentsin  cnrvilinaan,  231 ;  principal 
aiei  of,  65,  79,  80,  81,  82,  21S ;  principal 
suiface*  of,  216,  241,  242. 

Strain  elllpaoid,  64,  70,  123. 

Strain  reversal  (//aclnnrktina),  App.  V. 

Strenftb,  elaatio,  222;  of  ductile  metala 
under  teoalDn,  and  cubical  and  longi- 
tudinal compression,  App.  IV.  (fi.);  do. 
nnder  toraion  and  flexion,  App.  v. 
Stresa,  intaimolecular,  28 ;  an  equilibiating 
ayatem,  29;  lenata  iDCreaas  of,  and 
vaniahea  with,  atnun,  30 ;  type  of,  8S, 
156 ;  ainiple,  33 ;  work  done  by  or 
asainBt,  SI ;  relation  to  potential  anergr 
14  atialii,  32 ;  in  continnouB  matter,  19^ 


131 ;   tiga  of,   131 ;   intcnaitf  o 


131; 


total,  131 ;  nonul  or  loagitudiiwl,  1^, 
148 ;  taagentisl,  132, 149  ;  ibeuinK;  132, 
150-1G2;  two  upeoti  of,  134,  135;  re. 
iUtuioe  to,  135;  ooatiuuitr  of,  137. 
eomponents  of,  148-152;  Bmall,  lSS-155: 
hom^eaeoQs,  157;  graphic  propertipB  of, 
lSe-ltt6:  geaenl  tbeoremi  on,  159-161 1 
militant,  160;  quadno  of,  IGZ,  167, 
169,  172;  priccipal  »i«i  ot,  103,  215; 
mTuiAnti  of,  164 ;  special  form!  of,  174 ; 
in  tiro  dimenuoiis,  175-184  ;  plane  of  do. , 
1S4  ;  in  one  dimennon,  ISo,  186  ;  a.'i(  of 
do.,I3G;  liBtorogeneoui,  187;  irork  done 
by  in,  imKlI  wbitrarr  inorease  of  iti-iin, 
180-192 ;  relation  to  potantial  snergj  pei 
unit  volame,  196  ;  eipieiied  in  terms  dI 
■train,  197,  212  :  principal  normal,  163  ; 
do.  in  terms  of  principal  elongstiona, 
215 ;  linei  and  tnboi  of,  216 ;  breaking 
muioium  and  tenainat,  oF  ductile  metal 
bus  nnder  teniion,  App.  IV.  (B.) 

Stmt  linea,  216. 

gnmniAry  of  tbe  general  problem,  233. 

SoperpoiitioD,  of  imall  atraina,  87,  8J 
emdl  itreuei,  155 ;  of  itnia  and  st 
wplied  to  proof  of  Hoolce'a  law,      .  , 
M  partial  soiations  of  the  general  equa- 
tions, 254-259. 

3artaoes  in  bodj,  44;  pnserve  continuity 
ot  etnotiire,  and  of  curvature,  55 ;  and 
permanence  of  intersections,  56 ;  of  re- 
volution, 247.  248;  conJDgate  do.,  S49, 
250 ;   principal,  of  strain,  lee  Principal 

Symmetrical  elaatieity,  oryBtalline  or  eolo- 
tzapio,  202-20G ;  isotropic,  207  et  nn. 

STncIastic  deiion  of  plates,  369 ;  coefficient 
of  do. ,  391 ;  do.  in  shells,  40.'^. 

TaUea;  Facton  for  reduction  from  one 
sratem  of  DOita  t<i  anothur,  (A.),  page 
199;  Oompreesibility  of  liquids,  |l!.),page 
200 ;  Weight  moduli  of  aolida,  in  O.G.S. 
units,  (C),  page  201;  Practical  moduli, 
in  EngUah  meaanre,  (0  bit),  page  202 ; 
tnUmate  and  worliing  strengths,  (D.), 
page  203 ;  Effect  on  Young's  modulus  of 
dumgB  of  temperature,  (G.),  page  204; 
Effect  on  rigidity  of  do.,  (F.),  page  204  ; 
Telooitiei  of^laneiound  iraTei  in  infinite 
media,  page  290. 

TAJT,  P.  a.,  examples  of  lensible  inter- 
moleoular  force,  Note  I. ;  account  of 
Wachieirkuna,  App.  V. 

Tkngent  oone  of  ihaaring  itreu,  163. 

Tangential  stress  oomponenta,  l'S2,  149. 

Temper,  16. 

Tempnature,  20 ;  constant,  21 ;  tree  to 
vary,  22. 

Tenacity,  222,  and  App.  IV. 

TanaioQ,  131. 

Terminalload  of  ductile  metal  bar*  under 
tension,  App.  IV.  (B.) 

Tlieorema,  general,  on  tbe  partial  aolntiona 
of    the    Qnear    equations   of    elastioity. 


1  under  normal   forces,  f 


a  of,  331; 


399-401. 

Thin  shells,  3S4;  motion  and  equiUbnom 
under  normal  f  orcfli,  406,  406. 

THOMSON,  Sir  Wm.,  on  riacoaity  and 
fatigue,  18,  and  App.  IV.  (A.);  on 
thermofllaaticity,  25  (footnote) ;  on  size 
ofmoteaule),36i  on  Navier  and  Poiason's 
deductions  from  Boaoovitch's  hypotheaia, 
37  (footnote) ;  on  permanent  change  of 
density,  due  to  longitudinal  extension, 
App,  IT.  (B.);  solution  for  free  vibra- 
tions, 26.'>-267,  275;  on  theories  of  the 
luminiferoua  ether,  2T6 ;  application  of 
hiji  method  to  obtain  a  general  iclntion  for 
equilibrium  under  surface  liactiana  only 
in  the  form  of  potentials,  301. 

THOMSON  and  TAIT'S  "Natural  Philo. 
nophy,"  Bnt  combines  the  principle  of 
Green  and  Stokca  ris  a  mathematical 
bsria  for  the  linear  'elation*  between 
Btnin  and  stress,  Apj,  III, ;  aphorical 
harmonic  solutions,  29d-300,  304-306  ;  on 
equilibrium  of  thin  plates,  39G  398;  alrc 
quoted  panim. 

Thrust,  131. 

Tie  lines,  216. 

Timber,  App.  IV.  (D.) 

Torsion  of  faeama,  330-342; 
couple,  334;  coefficient  of, 
of  material  under,  336,  336;  luio  di«:u- 
aion    of    Coulomb'a    formula    for,    342; 
strength  under,  App.  V. 

Total  atresa,  131,  133. 

Traction,  131;  aurface  do.,  133;  resolved 
into  dilatation  and  ahear,  213. 

TKK8CA,  on  Bow  of  plastic  solida,  Apn. 
IV.  (A.) 

Tubes  of  stress,  216. 

Twist,  332. 

Type   of    atrain,    33,    110;     of  streae,   33, 


Ultimate  state  ot  ease  of  a  duotile  solid, 
IV.  (B.) ;  do.,  strength  of  materials, 
,  (D.)  page  203, 

Uniform  deiion  of  plates,  38S-392. 

Uniform  Bow,  stage  ot,  App.  rv.  (a) 

Vectors,  App.  L 

Velocity  of  sound,  in  infinite  media,  268;  in 

■'      ■■         free  or 

periodic  applied  forces,   ^28^;    Bons- 

siuesq'g  solution  for,  233,  284;  of  wirea, 

365,366. 
'iacoaity,  16  19,  2.%  and  App.  IV.  (A,B.) 
Viscous  liquids,  App,  IV.  (A.) ;  tornon  of, 

335 ;    equations  of  motion  of,  416,  416  ; 

boundarv  conditions  for,  417. 
Viscous  solids,  App.  IV.(A,B.);  equations 

of   motion  of,  and  boundary  conditlonB 

for,  411,  412. 


Weight  moduli,  22L 
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.'KKFUIUM,  etfuct  on  Young's  modulus  .  arbitrary  increue  of  straiu,  18U-19Z;  bjr 
of  change  of  tamiicrature,  TMe  (B.),  i  applied  forcee  in  do.  do.,  193,  19-^;  iden. 
~-"  201!  tioal  equality  ot  theee,  194,  195, 


wSS 


,   322;    equitibrinm   and    motion  of     Working  streiigth  of  maMriala,  Table   D.), 

oaturally  etniight  do.,  359,  380;  do.  do.,  |      page  20.1. 

when  fleiioQ  ■moll,  3ft4;  ■mall  Tibratioiu, 

36S,   ;tn6;    natunUy  aurred   wirea,  377-     YOUNQ,oiiUaoke'HUw,App.ULi  Yoang'it 

"""  modnlua,  213;    change  of  do.  with  tem. 
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